** We do not take possession of our ideas, but are possessed by them ; 
They master us and force us into the arena, 
Where, like gladiators, we must fight for them.—HEINE, 
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THE LIFE AND ART OF F. EDWIN ELWELL. 


By B. O. 


I 


MONG the many picturesque vil- 
lages and towns of Massachusetts 
that environ Boston, no place holds 
such charm and interest for patriot, 
scholar and nature-lover as Concord. 
It was here that the first resolute stand 
was taken by self-forgetting and rugged 
sons of freedom, from farm, shop and 
office, in the opening conflict of the most 
momentous revolution known to history, 
—the revolution that ushered in the age 
of popular rule. Here were felt the first 
birth-pangs preceding the advent of the 
latest and fairest child of government— 
democracy. As Emerson later so hap- 
pily phrased it, 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


This accident of history will ever 
make Concord a shrine of interest for 
lovers of freedom. 

As the nineteenth century approached 
her meridian, this quiet and picturesque 
little town rejoiced in a new and noble 


distinction. She became a _ miniature 
intellectual capital—a diffuser of the 
light of moral idealism and intellectual 
culture, as here dwelt a coterie of thinkers 


FLOWER. 


marked preéminently for their moral 
worth, their love of nature and _ their 
penetrating mental vision. Of this group 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was the most 
distinguished. He was, we think, be- 
yond question the greatest ethical phil- 
osopher and the most thought-stimulat- 
ing essayist and poet that America had 
given to the world. His writings were 
among the first literary work whose high 
excellence commanded the _ interested 
attention of the thoughtful of Europe. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne at this time 
also formed one of the brilliant Concord 
group. He was our first great novelist 
who combined at once rich imagination, 
subtle penetration, delicate humor and 
a graceful and fascinating style. 

Here also lived Henry Thoreau, the 
nature-loving philosopher; a college man 
whose life voiced more eloquently than 
any of our writers the sentiment ex- 
pressed by Byron when he wrote: 


‘There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.’” 
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ELWELL AT THE TIME OF DICKENS AND LITTLE NELL, AND THE EQUESTRIAN OF HANCOCK 


Thoreau and Emerson, more than all 
other of our early writers, awakened the 
thoughtful to the beauty, meaning and 
message of nature. 

Bronson Alcott, philosopher and edu- 
cator, and his gifted daughter, Louisa, 
whose charming stories brought joy into 
tens of thousands of children’s lives, and 
her artist sister, May, were other dis- 
tinguished persons who added to the 
moral greatness and intellectual wealth 
of the Concord of this period. 

Though eccentricity marked the lives 
of some of this group, moral idealism 
and intellectual penetration were dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, and the in- 
fluence that emanated from them could 
not be other than spiritually and men- 
tally stimulating. 

At this period, when Concord was 
thus one of the moral and mental ger- 
minal centers, two lads were passing 
through the formative period of youth: 
one in a home of wealth, surrounded 
by all that refinement could bestow; 


the other in a home of poverty. Both 
were destined to win international repu- 
tations as sculptors of great ability. It 
is of the life, the struggles, the triumph 
and the service to American art of the 
child of poverty that it is our purpose 
to speak. 
II. 


Frank Edwin Elwell was born on 
June 15, 1858. When four years of age 
he was left an orphan and adopted into 
the home of his grandfather, Elisha 
Farrar. This foster-father of the boy 
was a. blacksmith, a man of simple 
habits and possessing little of this world’s 
goods; but he belonged to the race of 
sturdy giants of character which make 
nations great. His moral worth was 
recognized by all, and one of his most 
intimate friends was the philosopher 
Thoreau, both men being passionate 
lovers of nature, poets and philosophers 
alike. Both were simple, sincere and 
genuine in character, and on Sundays 





and holidays they yg 
were wont to journey | 
into the woods to 
worship God by 
studying His handi- 
work and coming 
into rapport with 
His brooding spirit. 
At such times little 
Edwin usually ac- 
companied them, 
and these hours are 
among the most 
treasured memories 
of his early years. 
The two men opened 
his eyes to the witch- 
ing charm of the 
Great Mother, ever 
garmented in glory. 
With a poet’s imagi- 
nation and much of 
the interior vision of 
the mystic in his 
nature, the lad 
eagerly drank in the 
great truths, while 
his imaginative fac- 
ulties were so 
awakened that never 
again could he be 
other than a poet- 
artist. 

The poverty of 
the family made it 
necessary for the 
boy to earn his own clothing from 
the time he was eight years of age. 
This was done by rising very early 
in the*morning and working for a far- 
mer until school time. On Saturdays 
he toiled in his grandfather’s black- 
smith shop, assisting the old gentleman 
in the construction or mending of ma- 
chines and in molding things in iron. 
The influence of this simple-hearted and 
essentially great typical American on the 
boy’s mental and moral make-up was 
profound and life-encompassing. One 
incident made an indelible impression 
on his mind. 
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F. Edwin Elwell, Sculptor. 








“THE FLAG.” 


Rhode Island State Monument, at Vicksburg, Miss. 


From the Clay. 


A dishonorable person had defrauded 
the old blacksmith, and his neighbors 
were greatly exercised about his taking 
the wrong so quietly. At length they 
determined to go in a body and remon- 
strate with him. On entering the black- 
smith shop the spokesman said: 

“*Lisha, if I were you I would have 
the law on that scamp who defrauded 
you or I would go and knock him down.” 

The quiet lover of nature worked the 
bellows of his forge for a little while in 
silence; then turning to the people in 
the shop he rose to his full height and 
with great dignity of manner said: 
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“Sirs, in time he will have his reward; 
in time I shall have mine.” 

The neighbors stayed for a few mo- 
ments; then one by one they filed out 
and the two, the grandfather and grand- 
son, were left alone and the evening 
stole upon them without another word. 
But as the fitful flame of the forge 
lighted up the face of the old man, the 
boy studied his countenance with new 
interest and admiration. The moral 
grandeur of the grandfather had touched 
and awakened deathless emotions in the 
mind of the child. It was germinal in 
effect and not long since the now great 
sculptor in narrating to us this incident 
said: 

“The words and conduct of my grand- 
father were so. essentially great that they 
made an indelible impression on my 
mind,—so much so that ever since, when 
I have felt I was wronged, instead of 
seeking the courts or visiting bodily 
harm on those who have unjustly treated 
me, I have followed my lamented grand- 
father’s example, knowing that in time 
they will have their reward; in time I 
shall have mine.” 

The influence of the grandmother on 
the child’s mind was less beneficent. 
Mrs. Farrar was a typical product of 
the theology of the Mathers and Michael 
Wigglesworth. To her God was a jela- 
ous and vengeful Deity who demanded 
that His children should regularly fre- 
quent His house of worship, to engage 
in forms and rites and lip service, else 
they might expect His relentless dis- 
pleasure. Young Elwell found more 
satisfaction in roaming the woods than 
in listening to the long prayers and 
tedious sermons that were the order of 
the day. He accordingly received from 
the pious grandmother several severe 
thrashings that were unforgettable, 
though they not only failed of their 
desired effect, but served to make the 
child grow up in dread and fear of his 
grandmother’s God. Later, after the 
death of the grandfather, the grand- 
mother became much softened, and the 
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child and the aged woman, sharing the 
same great grief came very close to- 
gether. The boy went regularly to 
church with his grandmother, but his, 
young heart always revolted against the 
hell-fire and brimstone doctrine so pop- 
ular at that time. 

Among the boy’s vivid and pleasing 
recollections of early years is the memory 
of Emerson, and because it is so sug- 
gestive of the fact that none of us live 
unto ourselves and that from us goes 
forth a subtle influence that touches and 
consciously or unconsciously exalts or 
depresses life’s motor springs, we men- 
tion it here. 

“T can never forget,” said the sculptor, 
in the course of a conversation, “the 
strong, subtle influence which the poet 
and philosopher always exerted over 
us boys. We were young, thoughtless, 
and given to the rough pranks which 
characterize childhood, but the inde- 
finable influence of Mr. Emerson, whose 
supreme self-mastery was only exceeded 
by his sweetness of spirit, exerted a 
strange power over us. His face always 
seemed luminous to me, and his smile 
was something that not even a thoughtless 
boy could forget. I very distinctly recol- 
lect one time when a number of us were 
in the woods. Very likely we were up 
to some mischief, but of that I do not 
remember. Suddenly one of our num- 
ber said, ‘Here comes Mr. Emerson,’ 
and instinctively, as by common consent, 
every one of us took off our caps while the 
silent sage passed by.” 

When the boy had barely passed 
through the high school, his loved 
grandfather died. The loss of this one 
who had been more than a father to the 
boy darkened his young life for many 
months, and with that death came 
pinching poverty. His food was of the 
plainest and often it was insufficient, 
and he was compelled to clothe himself 
in his grandfather’s old garments. But 
kind hearts were not wanting which 
went out in love and sympathy to the 
twice orphaned child. Louisa Alcott 
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F, Edwin Elwell, Sculptor. 


“THE DISPATCH RIDER.” 


Frot. the Plaster in the Studio at Weehawken. 
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became a veritable foster-mother to the 
boy. Her love and guidance were, next 
to that of the grandfather, the most 
beneficent influence that came into his 
early life. It is interesting to know that 
the original of Ralph Evans in‘one of 
Miss Alcott’s stories was Edwin’ Elwell. 
In speaking of the rare gift of Miss 
Alcott’s friendship the sculptor recently 
said to us: 

“Until her death Miss Alcott and I 
were friends who understood each other. 
It was she who first gave direction to my 
mind along strong lines.” 

His natural taste and gift for drawing 
and modeling early attracted the atten- 
tion of the Alcotts, and Miss May, 
Louisa’s artistic sister, became an in- 
structor of the lad in drawing. 

Another noble-minded woman, now 
the wife of one of the great newspaper 
men of America, was very kind to the 
boy and often, when thoughtless children 
taunted him on account of his clothes, 
this woman showed him a mother’s 
love and kindness, healing his wounds 
by her sympathy and encouragement. 

“I always felt for her,” says Mr. 
Elwell, “a far-off feeling of reverence, 
such as a mortal might feel for a goddess; 
for she was as beautiful as she was good.” 

Through the kindly interest of his 
aunt, Louisa Brooks, a position was 
secured for young Elwell in the well- 
known Boston firm of Codman & 
Shurtleff. He was a sort of inventor 
and right-hand man for Mr. Shurtleff, 
and his employer took great interest in 
the youth. 

“ Whatever of executive ability I have,” 
said Mr. Elwell recently, “I owe to him. 
He was one of those rare men, ever even 
of nature, precise and just.” 

He carried on the character develop- 
ment so well begun by Mr. Farrar and 
aided by Miss Alcott and other Concord 
friends. 

On one occasion young Elwell wrote 
an essay on religion. The grandmother 
showed it to her pastor. He read it 
through and handed it back to the old 


lady, remarking: “If I had that boy I 
would give him a severe thrashing.” 

Thus with poverty dogging his foot- 
steps, with sorrow and joy, sunshine and 
shadow alternately falling on his thought- 
world, with plenty of work to do and 
influences environing him that stimulated 
his mental and imaginative powers, and 
with brain teeming with dreams, child- 
hood glided into young manhood. He 
had decided to become a sculptor and 
had improved every opportunity offered 
to gain knowledge in art, and while still 
giving much of his time to invention and 
improvement of surgical instruments, 
visiting hospitals and seeing operations 
in pursuance with! his labors for the firm 
of Codman & Shurtleff, he felt the time 
had come for him to take a serious step 
looking toward his life-work. He there- 
fore began searching for quarters for a 
studio, and in the old Studio Building 
on Tremont street, Boston, he found a 
room to his liking, and here he began 
his artistic life-work. It was here that 
he modeled the then famous sketch of 
I. M. Gouggingle, the painter. This 
was thought remarkable because the eyes 
were opened, to give an expression of 
life, and they were the first in America 
to be treated in that manner. The 
press of Boston was loud in praise of 
this bust and another of a Boston mer- 
chant. 


III. 


Edwin Elwell had long since planned 
to go to Paris to study sculpture, as 
soon as he could save enough money, and 
so striking and promising was his work 
in the Boston studio, that his friends 
became enthusiastic. All felt it most 
unfortunate that his years were passing 
without his having the best obtainable 
instruction; and Louisa Alcott and Dan- 
iel Chester French loaned the young man 
an amount of money sufficient, with 
what he had, to enable him to go’ to 
Paris. Here by good fortune Saint 
Gaudens, who quickly saw the great 
promise in the sculptor’s early attempts, 
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F Edwin Elwell, Sculptor 


“LITTLE NELL.” 
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F. Edwin Elwell, Sculptor. 


“ROME.” 


New York Custom-House. 


became actively interested in getting 
him into the ‘Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
His efforts were seconded -by .the Hon. 
Levi P. Morton, who was then our 
minister to France. While attending 
this famous school of art Mr. Elwell 
came under the influence as a private 
pupil of the illustrious Jean Joseph 
Alexander Falguiere, a distinguished 
member of the Institute of France who 
has sometimes been termed the father 
|of the modern movement in sculpture. 
‘The young American was wonderfully 
attracted to his master, finding in him 
more than a teacher of art. His lectures 
and instruction were instinct with moral 


enthusiasm. “Honesty and sincerity are 
absolutely necessary to the life of an 
artist,”’ this great teacher used to insist, 
and he emphasized the vital importance 
of the development of character in such 
a way as to leave a lasting impression 
on the student’s mind. 

Seven years were spent in France, 
during which the young sculvtor’s work 
attracted much attention and was ex- 
hibited in the Salon of Paris, at the 
Royal Exhibition in Brussels, and at the 
Royal Academy in London. 


IV. 


At length the student days were over 
and Mr. Elwell returned to America 
to take up his life-work. The first 
important commission received by the 
young sculptor was, singularly enough, 
for work to be erected in Holland. Mr. 
J. Q. A. Ward was requested by a Dutch 
painter, Mr. Krusmann Van Elten, to 
suggest a sculptor for a. monument to 
be erected at Edam. He recommended 
Mr. Elwell, whose sketch when’ sub- 
mitted was promptly accepted. This 


‘work is of special interest to friends of 


American sculpture, as it was the first 
statue ever modeled in America to be 
placed in Europe. It is called “The 
Death of Strength’’ and represents a 
dying lion over whose prostrate body 
rises an angel who is in the act of letting 
fall a branch of laurel. This statue 
evinces the strength and life-like quali- 
ties that are so conspicuous in’ this 
sculptor’s work. He models all his 
own statues and thus endows them with 
the spirit and character so frequently 
wanting in modern sculpture. They 
hold one by their instant appeal alike 
to the eye, brain and soul. Men of 
undoubted genius and imagination who 
have also inherited the sturdy, robust 
New England character are rare indeed, 
and these qualities, shadowed forth as 
they are in Mr. Elwell’s creations, give 
peculiar value to his work because of 
their strong and subtle appeal to the 
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F. Edwin Elwell, Sculptor. 


“EGYPT AWAKENING.” 
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finest elements in man’s nature. If our 
people were wise enough to build on 
enduring foundations, by calling forth 
the high ideals of the noblest men of 
genius in all departments of culture 
and refinement, to beautify the city, 
state and nation and enlighten the 
brain of the people, awakening it on the 
Godward side as well as stimulating the 
intellect, we should find men like F. 
Edwin Elwell taxed to their utmost 
capacity by municipal and _ national 
governments to create works that would 
be nobly educative in influence on every 
beholder, awakening sentiments of pa- 
triotism, nobility, love, humanity and 
justice and also quickening the intel- 
lectual faculties in such a way as to 
lead the beholder to read and investigate. 

To appreciate this, let the reader con- 
template for a few moments the picture 
of Mr. Elwell’s statues, “The Flag”’ 
and “The Dispatch-Rider.”” Here are 
life and soul; here is a subtle power 





“A SERIOUS THOUGHT.” 
Marble by F. Edwin Elwell. 


that instantly appeals to the patriotism 
and the essential heroism in man. 

Now turn to the exquisite and com- 
pelling “Little Nell’’ and note how it 
appeals to the heart. Let us suppose 
the beholder is a child or an art-loving 
emigrant recently Americanized. How 
eager either one would be to know more 
of Dickens and the story of Little Nell. 

Again, turn to the allegorical or sym- 
bolic creation recently made by the 
sculptor for the New York Custom- 
House, entitled “Rome.” How much 
is conveyed by that masterful but soul- 
stifled figure who is crushing the bar- 
barian with force instead of leading him 
upward by the path of love. Rome’s 
way has been the world’s way, which is 
precisely the opposite of the Christ’s 
way. 

These pictures explain what we wish 
to impress in regard to the educative 
value to the brain and soul of the people, 
and especially the young, to be gained 
from great and noble art—art that is 
glorified and reinforced by moral _ideal- 
ism and the imaginative power of the 
genius of poet soul. 

If the nation, instead of squandering 
millions upon millions in armaments 
and military expenditures that encourage 
rather than discourage that greatest of 
all crimes against  civilization—war, 
should devote one-third of the ‘money 
thus annually appropriated to coast 
defenses, one-third to fostering measures 
that would encourage international fra- 
ternalism and favor compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and with the other one-third “of the 
sum thus saved the government should 
call to her service the greatest artists, 
sculptors, architects, practical educators, 
inventors and men of genius, to create 
works that should minister to the highest 
side of man’s nature, thus exerting ‘a 
lasting influence for moral upliftment 
and mental awakening, she would soon 
again become not only the greatest 
moral leader in civilization’s family, but 
in the Republic there would soon be an 
art renaissance of which the Periclean 
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F. Edwin Elwell, Sculptor. 


“KRONOS.” 


Fountain at Pan-American Exposition. 


Made for Carrere and Hastings, Architects, New York City. 


Age of Greece and the Renaissance of 
Italy would be but the prophecy, com- 
plementing a summer-time in poetry 
and music such as the world has never 
known; because here we have a fusion 
of all the nations that have given the 
Western world her greatest triumphs in 
art, literature, poetry, music and _phil- 
osophy. 

As yet the mortal blight of moral decay 
has not stricken our national life, and 
though it is doubtless true that the 
materialism of the market and the amaz- 
ing growth of the gambling spirit through- 
out the Republic since the ascendency of 


Wall street and the birth of modern high 
finance, have faced our Republic in the 
direction in which Rome went after the 
downfall of the Gracchi, the heart of 
America is yet sound, and all that is 
necessary is to so arouse the moral ideal- 
ism or spiritual enthusiasm of the nation 
that it wil return to the old paths, mak- 
ing the spirit that was dominant when 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed again the controlling spirit of the 
nation, substituting justice and altruism 
for greed and egoism and insisting that 
first and foremost the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free government—equality of 
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opportunities and of rights—shall be 
reénthroned. This done, and the Re- 
public will soon become the crown and 
glory of civilization. 


Vv. 


Space renders it impossible to men- 
tion more than a few typical examples of 
Mr. Elwell’s art creations which have 
gained for him an international reputa- 
tion. Many of his admirers regard his 
Dickens group as one of his master- 
pieces. This work consists of a won- 
derfully life-like representation of Charles 
Dickens, seated, and by his side stands 
Little Nell. The face of the great 
novelist, like all Mr. Elwell’s portraitures, 
is almost startling in its lifelikeness. 





MONUMENT AT EDAM, HOLLAND. 


First Monument by an American-born Sculptor to be 
erected in Europe. 


Commission given by Krusman Von Elten, Artist. 
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You involuntarily imagine that Dickens 
will speak while you are contemplating 
the statue. But, fine as is the seated 
figure, it appeals less powerfully to the 
imagination than the wonderful crea- 
tion of Little Nell. This group was 
given a place of honor in the section 
devoted to American sculpture in the 
Fine Arts building at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. “Diana and the Lion” 
or “Intelligence Subduing Brute Force”’ 
was also exhibited at that time. The 
Dickens group was subsequently ex- 
hibited at the Art Club of Philadelphia, 
where it was awarded a gold medal. 
Later it was purchased by the Fair- 
mount Art Association, of Philadelphia. 
“Diana and the Lion”’ occupies a place 
in the Gallery of Modern Masters in the 
Art Institution of Chicago. 

Perhaps one of Mr. Elwell’s most 
famous pieces of work is his heroic 
statue of General Hancock, mounted 
on a splendid charger, which adorns 
the battlefield of Gettysbury. 

“The Flag,” the Rhode Island. State 
monument at Vicksburg, Mississippi, is 
a most striking creation, instinct with 
human interest; while some idea of the 
wide 'range of the artist’s imaginative 
power will be realized if from this picture 
we turn to his wonderful symbolic 
statue, “Egypt Awakening,” in which 
we see, though the feet and limbs are 
yet encased in the stone of the dead 
past, the body is alive and the brain 
luminously awake. In the upraised 
hand modern Egypt holds the lotus, 
the symbol of spiritual truth. 

“A Serious Thought”’ is an exquisite 
creation, as nobly suggestive of thought 
and contemplation as is “The Flag’”’ of 
intense action and aroused patriotism. 

In symbolic representations Mr. Elwell 
has, we think, no peer in America. It 
will be interesting to turn from “Egypt 
Awakening”’ to the picture of his statue 
of “Classic Art’’ and study this repre- 
sentation. The art of Egypt, Chaldea 
and Assyria, however strong in symbolism 
and suggestive it might be, failed sig- 

















F. Edwin Elwell, Sculptor. 


“CLASSIC ART.” 
Art Museum, St. Louis, Mo. 


nally in representing life in its grace, 
beauty and naturalness. Grecian sculp- 
tors made a marvelous advance in this 
respect. Indeed, the gifted sons of this 
old mother of European art and letters 
reached perfection in portraying the 
physical man and woman, their strength, 
power, grace and beauty; but Greece 
did not portray the awakened soul. 
Indeed, the soul side of life has as a 
rule eluded both sculptors and painters 
throughout past ages. It is only of 
comparatively recent date, since the 
advent of democracy, that art has 
begun to reflect the deeper and more 
subtle qualities of brain and soul, and 
in this noble advance American sculp- 
ture is taking a prominent place. We 
believe that the art of the twentieth 
century will become the greatest art of 
the ages, because it will be most full- 
orbed. It will not only shadow forth 
physical charm, strength and beauty, 
but"also the intellectual life. 
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Now returning to Mr. Elwell’s “ Classic 
Art,” let us compare the face with that 
represented in “The Flag’’ or “The 
Dispatch Rider,” and we shall readily 
see the difference between classic art and 
the soulful twentieth-century concept. 
In the former statue we have grace of 
form, regularity of feature and physical 
charm but the soul quality is wanting. 

In “ Rome,” to which we have already 
alluded, and in “Kronos,” we have 
further illustrations of Mr. Elwell’s power 
as a sculptor of allegorical and symbolical 
creations. 

“The Dispatch Rider’’ is an excep- 
tionally impressive statue, and the his- 
tory of its genesis is interesting. One 
day Mr. Alden Freeman of Orange, 
New Jersey, came to Mr. Elwell’s office 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York and said: “We are going to have 
a monument put up at Orange, and I 
am afraid that it will get into the hands 
of some stone-cutter. Now if you could 
make me a sketch or tell me of some idea 
that would be attractive, I will see what 
can be done.” 

On the instant Mr. Elwell took his 
pencil and drew in rough outline what 
now stands at the corner of Scotland and 
Main streets, in Orange. This is what 
he calls inspiration, and he has often 
said that the trouble with modern edu- 
cation is that it kills the ability of a 
human soul to seize an inspiration, and 
the machinery of education so clogs the 
way that all sorts of things, like conceits 
of learning, get the better of that message 
from the Infinite, Who is well able to 
bring it to the mind of him who can 
receive it in spirit and in truth. 

It is a great thing for America that 
she has a band of high-minded artists, 
educators and poets who place char- 
acter before all else and are thoroughly 
honest, sincere and loyal to the high 
demands of art; and among this band 
we know of no one more entitled to a 
high place than F. Edwin Elwell. 


B. O. FLOwER. 


Boston, Mass. 








THE RECENT PANIC AND THE PRESENT DEADLY 
PERIL TO AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


By Autrrep O. Crozier. 


RESIDENT BARNEY is dead. 

It was suicide. He had com- 
mitted no crime. Mortification because 
of the failure of the great financial insti- 
tution he had builded with such patience 
and effort unhinged his mind. The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company was as 
sound as any Wall-street bank or trust 
company. The forced decline of the 
price-market had caused enormous 
shrinkage, but every bank does not 
reveal such losses by honest bookkeep- 
ing. Every banker knows that no bank 
can survive a persistent “run’’ without 
outside aid. This is why country bank- 
ers fear to oppose the practices of the big 
Wall-street banks. They may need 
their aid in some pinch. This fact 


vastly increases the evil power of those 
who dominate the great New York 
banks. The solvency of any bank de- 
pends on two things. First, confidence 
of its depositors. Second, outside and 


adequate aid in an emergency. To 
wreck the institution, it is only necessary 
either to cause a “run”’ by discrediting 
it publicly, or refuse it outside financial 
assistance to meet withdrawal of deposits. 
Banking is a bluff,—all banking. At 
all hazards, its depositors some way must 
be made to believe the bank unbreakable. 
Only thus can “runs’’ be avoided. Bank- 
ing is a gamble,—all banking. No bank is 
absolutely certain it can obtain sufficient 
outside assistance quick enough to pay 
all depositors on demand in event of a 

The National Bank of Commerce 
long had been the member of the Clear- 
ing House to act as agent and clear for 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 
One day last November, and, it is said, 
without notice, the bank suddenly re- 
fused to clear for the trust company to 


the extent of some $8,000,000 of checks. 
This fact was emblazoned with scare- 
heads in the newspapers. Of course 
the run by frightened depositors imme- 
diately followed. The great financial 
institution, one of the largest, strongest 
and most proud in the land, closed—a 
wreck. It would be the same if any 
other bank or trust company in the 
country were selected as the target and 
similarly treated. 

Wide publication of these menacing 
facts started every one of the twelve 
thousand banks of the United States to 
hoarding money and calling their loans 
against industrial and commercial bor- 
rowers. They feared the most timid of 
their depositors might take alarm and 
bank .their savings in their stockings 
instead of the banks. This general 
action caused a vast and quick contrac- 
tion of the available money supply. 
And it caused a ten-fold greater con- 
traction of that credit on which ninety 
per cent. of the business of the country 
is done. Great industries smothered 
with profitable orders closed down for 
lack of ready money to meet pay-rolls. 
Railroads stopped vast improvements. 
Hundreds of thousands of workmen 
were thrown out of employment without 
warning, and their wives and children 
confronted with suffering, privation, want 
and, perhaps, the bitter taste of public 
charity. 

The uneasy depositors of other banks 
and trust companies naturally took alarm. 
Runs on many began. Some closed. 
Others paid out tens of millions, which 
disappeared from circulation and use. 
This contraction further complicated 
things. A half-billion was loaned on 
call on Wall-street listed securities. 
With this good excuse, or real necessity 
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so caused, loans were called wholesale. 
The weight of these immense offerings 
smashed the price-fabric, from under 
which support by the pools already had 
been largely withdrawn. Prices dropped 
vertically like a shot. The losses of the 
American people on the listed securities 
they were holding totaled billions. Panic 
reigned. 

If reports are correct, Wall street 
ordered the Federal government to place 
the public treasury at its disposal. This 
was done. It was the bluff that worked. 
It quieted depositors and stopped runs 
that otherwise might have wrecked the 
entire system of banks and trust com- 
panies, to the loss of Wall street itself. 
Tens of millions of public money was 
deposited in the banks without interest 
to further secure depositors, but was 
immediately loaned out to favored ones 
among the dominating factors and en- 
abled them to harvest at bottom prices 
the securities the people were forced to 
sacrifice because they no longer could 
borrow of the banks. 

Was the panic artificial? If deliber- 
ately caused by men whose experience 
told them it would induce suicides, then 
those men are criminals in morals if not 
in law. They should be indicted for 
causing the death of President Barney, 
for they knew suicide would be the 
natural and inevitable result of the panic. 
It is proper to state some facts and ask 
some questions. The public can draw 
its own conclusions as to how the panic 
started: Who caused the National Bank 
of Commerce to suddenly refuse to fur- 
ther clear for the Knickerbocker? Who 
caused this act to be so exploited in the 
public press? What was their object? 
Are those great Wall-street operators 
who most profited through the panic the 
same men who dominate this bank ? 

For years J. Pierpont Morgan has 
been considered the mightiest force in 
Wall street. The billion-dollar steel 
trust acknowledges him as its creator. 
This trust benevolently assimilated at a 
bargain the Tennessee Coal and Iron 


Company, its principal competitor, when 
the panic had put its chief owners in a 
financial hole. Mr. Morgan is‘said to 
be the dominant factor in the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Its monopoly of the New England traffic 
was menaced by the competition of 
Morse’s $60,000,000 coast-wise shipping 
trust, and by the Port Chester Railroad’s 
proposed through line from New York 
to Boston. The New Haven road is 
reported to have gobbled up both of 
these competitors for a mere song, the 
former owners, who presumed to e 

in the enterprise without the consent of 
certain all-powerful parties, being prac- 
tically ruined. It was a forceful object- 
lesson to all, of the fate prepared for 
those who dare to organize industries 
and transportation lines to serve the peo- 
ple and develop the country, without 
getting the consent of the few giants who 
rule the trusts and the railroadsYof the 
country, presenting them with control 
and the lion’s share. Other industries 
and enterprises throughout the country 
likewise were driven by the created panic 
into the pawn-shop of Wall street, there 
to be sand-bagged and seized by the 
inside few who knew in advance that 
the panic was coming and thus were 
able to accumulate the ready cash by 
selling to the confiding public securities 
they knew they soon would be able to 
buy back at half the price they sold 
them for. 

Who created the panic? Wall street 
shouts, Roosevelt. Carnegie lays it on to 
Providence. But the man caught wear- 
ing another’s stolen clothes usually is 
promptly arrested, at least on suspicion, 
and his mere word that he came by the 
garments honestly is not accepted as 
conclusive and final. 

It must not be forgotten that there 
was among Wall street’s national banks 
bitter hatred and envy toward the trust 
companies because they were not sub- 
ject to the same legal restraints, and 
particularly because their higher interest 
rate paid for deposits was attracting 
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money the banks otherwise would have 
obtained. If the soundness of the trust 
companies could be discredited, and 
their power to oppose weakened, it 
would be easy to get the legislature of 
New York, soon to be again in session, 
to pile on a few extra burdens, and 
incidentally the depositing public might 
be frightened into pulling its money out 
of the trust companies and putting it 
into the banks. Albany, under the 
advice of eminent Wall-street bankers, 
is now forging the legal hand-cuffs with 
which the trust companies are to be 
shackeled, the keys to which henceforth 
will be carried by the masters of the 
Wall-street banks. 

What a useful thing a _providential 
panic is—to a few men. What a curse 
to the other eighty-five millions! 

Then to have Providence think so 
happily to send it immediately before 
the session of Congress at which the big 
conspirators of Wall street purpose forc- 
ing through a law giving them a strangle- 
hold on the entire currency supply of the 
people, so they can contract and expand 
the volume of money at their will for the 
purpose of artificially raising and lower- 
ing at their pleasure and for their profit 
the prices of stocks and property, and 
for reducing wages. For years Con- 
gress refused to repeal the provision of 
the national banking law against con- 
tracting or retiring more than $3,000,000 
per month of national bank currency. 
It considered the power to suddenly 
contract in large amount the volume of 
the people’s money too dangerous a 
power to put into the hands of banks or 
private parties. But, if Congress passes 
the Aldrich bill in its present form, it will 
be possible to contract the supply of 
currency a quarter of a billion dollars in 
one day. If the greatest legislative am- 
bition of Wall street is realized, a pri- 
vately-owned central government bank, 
with absolute control over the volume 
of the currency of the country, and 
unrestricted power to contract and ex- 
pand it at pleasure, Wall street’s secret 


masters of that bank will soon own the 
whole United States in fee simple. Also, 
hereafter they will dictate the nomina- 
tion and election of the Nation’s} Chief 
Magistrate, who will ever rule the 
Republic for their profit-lust. 

It is the game of the ages. It is the 
conquest of the conquests of all history. 
It is a. struggle to capitalize for the bene- 
fit of private greed the welfare of the 
greatest nation in the worldZand the 
liberties of its inhabitants. Yet, on the 
very brink of this chasm the people are 
asleep! They have been lulled to slum- 
ber and then¥ chloroformed¥ with the 
sweet siren music about anfelastic cur- 
rency which will automatically expand 
and contract with the volume of busi- 
ness. The entire country is keeping 
step to the rythmic tune. Few seem 
to understand that what Congress at 
this moment seriously contemplates 
granting is an elastic currency with 
control over its expansion and con- 
traction taken away from the govern- 
ment, where the Constitution put it, 
and given into private hands in a way to 
make it possible to contract the currency 
when the demand and volume of busi- 
ness is the greatest. This would create 
fearful panic. And panics, as we have 
seen, are the bargain-days when Wall 
street goes shopping; the days when the 
balance of the people are sold out of 
house and home by the sheriff. 

If contraction of some $50,000,000 by 
depositors in a week can work the recent 
nation-wide havoc, what sometime may 
we not expect if Congress makes it pos- 
sible to take away from the people and 
destroy a fourth of a billion dollars of 
money in twenty-four hours? The nation 
is face to face with one of the most deadly 
perils in all its history. The good Lord 
has caused factions among the piratical 
grafters, disguised as financiers, in their 
present assault upon the people’s foun- 
tain of law. One faction would profit 
more from the Aldrich scheme; another, 
the central government bank; still’ an- 
other, the asset currency. Each plan is 
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selfish and sordid. All strive to take 
from the government and put into private 
hands for private profit the control over 
the money of the people. They ask to 
be granted by law a monopoly of the 
money supply, that they may force the 
producers of the country to pay higher 
interest rates and accept lower prices 
for the products of human toil. The 
law makes other monopolies crimes. 

If we must have an elastic emergency 
currency at all why farm it out to the 
banks? Why give the benefits only to 
national banks? Why not let the gov- 
ernment itself issue it to any one willing 
to pay the high tax and who puts up the 
proper security in the way of govern- 
ment or first-class municipal bonds? 
The law of supply and demand would 
then regulate the volume unobstructed. 
The Aldrich bill makes it impossible for 
the government on its own initiative to 
issue a single dollar of the emergency 
currency even to comply with general 
public sentiment or to relieve a wide 
necessity. It must wait for the banks 
to act. The banks will not act so long 
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as high interest makes it more profitable 
for them not to do so. 

This currency legislation will give 
Wall street a far greater panic-making 
power even than what it now has. 
The fearful panic of 1898 could be 
duplicated at any moment. We must 
take away instead of adding to Wall 
street’s power for mischief. No one 
desires to harm its legitimate business. 
But the fight to utterly destroy its lawless 
and dangerous powers and practices is 
now on. Margin gambling must be 
made a felony. Usurious rates on call 
loans must be stopped by law. These 
two things accomplished, the country 
would be emancipated from Wall street, 
and freed from the perpetual menace of 
created panics. There would then be 
no currency. problem to solve. The 
campaign of 1908 will witness a great 
struggle by the people to shake off the 
strangling grip of Wall street from the 
throat of the country’s prosperity. 


ALFRED O. CRozIER. 
Wilmington, Del. 


COOPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By J. C. Gray. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE movement is 
by no means confined to Great 
Britain. The application of codperative 
ideals and principles to industrial and 
commercial relationships may be found in 
some form or other in most parts of the 
world, but it is in Great Britain more par- 
ticularly that there has been developed a 
form of codperative enterprise, based on 
the organization of working men and 
women in business and industry, with the 
object of improving the conditions of their 
lives as workers and raising themselves in 
the social scale. 
Codperation in Great Britain is not a 


patronage movement. It is not a move- 
ment in which good men and philan- 
thropists work downwards for the benefit 
of those who are on a lower platform of 
life, but is a force working upward from 
the people themselves: people impressed 
with the necessities of their position; who 
are inspired by hope and confidence in 
their own powers to improve that posi- 
tion; and who have learned that even the 
poor and weak by union and combination 
may achieve great things. The ideal of 
“ Codperation’’ is that most, if not all, of 
our social and industrial evils may be 
removed by the honest codperation and 
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working together of men and women con- 
cerned in the various affairs of life. 
Therefore all true codperation must be 
carried on for the good of the community 
and not for the benefit of the few. Codp- 
eration must be open to all comers on 
equal terms, and should never be allowed 
to develop into a class movement. 
Codperation was born in poverty,—had 
its rise in the necessities of poor men and 
women, ill nourished and badly paid. It 
was a protest against the misuse of capital 
in the hands of rich men, and it was an 
attempt to obtain, by union of effort, an 
inflow of capital into the hands of work- 
ing men to be used by them for the benefit 
of themselves and their fellowmen. The 
pioneers of the Codperative movement 
had no quarrel with capital itself, they 
disagreed only with the manner in which it 
was used by the people who owned it; 
they claimed that they did not get suffi- 
cient of the product of capital through 
labor, therefore they determined to 
build up capital for themselves not so 
much as individuals but as aclass. That, 
from the commencement, has been the 
object of Coéperation—the increase of 
wealth for the workingman, to be used in 
the elevation of his industrial and social 
condition, and that of his class generally. 
It may be that in many cases the ideal has 
been lost sight of and men have been con- 
tent when by combined efforts with others 
they have obtained a small share of the 
world’s wealth for themselves, and have 
then used it in their own interests only: 
but the results of Codperation show that a 
member of a codperative community can- 
not benefit himself without at the same 
time helping to benefit others, and the 
combined efforts of all have thus resulted 
in an accumulation of both wealth and 
energies which have had far-reaching 
effect. Let us clearly understand, then, 
that Codperation is not a commercial or 
money-making movement; its true aim is 
the social and industrial elevation of the 
people. True, Cotperation may make 
money and accumulate wealth for its 
adherents, but this is simply a result of the 
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process and is not the object itself. If 
the accumulation of funds in a codpera- 
tive society does not lead to better condi- 
tions of life in the workshop, in the home, 
and in all the social surroundings of the 
people, then it has failed in the object for 
which it was founded. 

There are so many spurious forms of 
Coéperation seeking public support at the 
present day that it is as well we should be 
able to form a definite opinion as to what 
Coédperation really is. Whenever any 
so-called codperative scheme seeks public 
financial support it should at once arouse 
suspicion if it cannot show that it has 
behind it that most essential element of 
success, viz.: a body of people (if only 
small) who are convinced of its neces- 
sity and who are willing to devote them- 
selves and their means to the attainment 
of its objects. Codperation does not 
require numbers in order to be successful. 
Ten, or one hundred, men and women can 
codperate as effectively and successfully 
as ten thousand if they are only loyal and 
devoted to the objects of the society which 
they combine to form; the addition of 
members and trade except by a reduction 
in working expenses does not bring any 
more profit or advantage to the original 
members, because each member shares in 
benefits only in accordance with the sup- 
port he has given to the society. There- 
fore no person should be urged to become 
a codperator unless he has become per- 
sonally convinced of its merits and is 
determined to give his loyal and undivided 
support. Codperation does not advertise 
for supporters in trade; it seeks con- 
verts to its ideals and methods. It is” 
not a scheme for capturing the trade of 
outsiders and non-sympathizers, with 
cheap bargains; its seeks loyal mem- 
bers to support it ideals and pur- 
chase goods which have been produced 
under conditions fair, both to worker and 
customer. It seeks not to enrich the 
already wealthy capitalist, but to find 
an honest use for the capital of its mem- 
bers at a just and reasonable rate of 
remuneration, and it seeks, more than all 
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else, that those who labor and produce the 
wealth of the world shall have their just 
share of the product. 

Coéperation in Great Britain may be 
said to have made a practical beginning in 
1844 with the foundation of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers Codéperative Society. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more unpromising than the commence- 
ment of this small and insignificant soci- 
ety, which was destined in after years to 
exercise such a great influence on the com- 
mercial and“industrial life of Great Brit- 
ain, With a capital of less than£30, con- 
tributed in small weekly instalments by a 
few devoted and earnest, but very poor 
men; and with a small shop which at first 
was opened only in the evening, and all 
services rendered free and willingly by the 
members after their ordinary day’s work 
was done, it was scarcely to be expected 
that such great and lasting results should 
follow; but the figures quoted hereafter 
will show that the devoted efforts of these 
pioneers have not gone unrewarded. The 
program of these early pioneers has often 
been told, but it will bear restating if only 
for the purpose of showing the ideals and 
aims which they had in view. It has been 
previously pointed out that the essence of 
codperative activity is to produce wealth 
and accumulate funds for the advance- 
ment of social and industrial life. Let us 
see how this statement is borne out by the 
original program of the pioneers, which 
reads as follows: 

“The objects and plans of this Society 
are to form arrangements for the pecunia- 
ry benefits and the improvement of the 
social and domestic condition of its mem- 
bers, by raising a sufficient amount of cap- 
ital in shares of £1 each, to bring into 
operation the following plans and arrange- 
ments : 

“The establishment of a Store for the 
sale of provisions, clothing, etc. 

“The building, purchasing, or erecting 
& number of houses, in which those mem- 
bers, desiring to assist each. other in 
improving their domestic and social con- 
dition, may reside. 
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“To commence the manufacture of 
such articles as the Society may determine 
upon, for the employment of such mem- 
bers as may be without employment, or 
who may be suffering in consequence of 
repeated reductions in their wages. 

“ As a further benefit and security to the 
members of this Society, the Society shall 
purchase or rent an estate or estates of 
land which shall be cultivated by the 
members who may be out of employment, 
or whose labor may be badly remuner- 
ated. 

“As soon as practicable this Society 
shall proceed to arrange the powers of pro- 
duction, distribution, Education and Gov- 
ernment; or, in other words, to establish a 
self-supporting home-colony of united 
interests, or assist other Societies in estab- 
lishing such colonies.” 

(1) To start a store and supply them- 
selves with the necessaries of life and so 
secure for themselves the surplus or mar- 
gin which under ordinary circumstances 
would have gone to the shopkeeper. 

(2) To accumulate the surplus so 
obtained until they were able to establish 
workshops and factories, and thus employ 
themselves and their families under the 
best possible conditions as regards wages 
and conditions of labor. 

(8) To proceed and further use the 
profits of shopkeeping and manufacturing 
for the provision of better houses with san- 
itary provisions and other comforts and 
luxuries previously unobtainable by the 
working classes. 

(4) To provide for the better education 
and culture of themselves and their chil- 
dren; and finally 

(5) By means of this accumulation of 
wealth to provide a better system of social 
government by the formation of home 
colonies. 

This was a bold program to be tormu- 
lated by a few poor working men, and at 
first sight would seem impossible of 
attainment. We will now see how it has 
worked out. 

At the end of 1906 the position of the 
Cotperative Societies registered to carry 
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working together of men and women con- 
cerned in the various affairs of life. 
Therefore all true codperation must be 
carried on for the good of the community 
and not for the benefit of the few. Coip- 
eration must be open to all comers on 
equal terms, and should never be allowed 
to develop into a class movement. 
Coéperation was born in poverty,—had 
its rise in the necessities of poor men and 
women, ill nourished and badly paid. It 
was a protest against the misuse of capital 
in the hands of rich men, and it was an 
attempt to obtain, by union of effort, an 
inflow of capital into the hands of work- 
ing men to be used by them for the benefit 
of themselves and their fellowmen. The 
pioneers of the Codperative movement 
had no quarrel with capital itself, they 
disagreed only with the manner in which it 
was used by the people who owned it; 
they claimed that they did not get suffi- 
cient of the product of capital through 
labor, therefore they determined to 
build up capital for themselves not so 
much as individuals but asaclass. That, 
from the commencement, has been the 
object of Coéperation—the increase of 
wealth for the workingman, to be used in 
the elevation of his industrial and social 
condition, and that of his class generally. 
It may be that in many cases the ideal has 
been lost sight of and men have been con- 
tent when by combined efforts with others 
they have obtained a small share of the 
world’s wealth for themselves, and have 
then used it in their own interests only: 
but the results of Codperation show that a 
member of a codperative community can- 
not benefit himself without at the same 
time helping to benefit others, and the 
combined efforts of all have thus resulted 
in an accumulation of both wealth and 
energies which have had far-reaching 
effect. Let us clearly understand, then, 
that Codperation is not a commercial or 
money-making movement; its true aim is 
the social and industrial elevation of the 
people. True, Codperation may make 
money and accumulate wealth for its 
adherents, but this is simply a result of the 
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process and is not the object itself. If 
the accumulation of funds in a codpera- 
tive society does not lead to better condi- 
tions of life in the workshop, in the home, 
and in all the social surroundings of the 
people, then it has failed in the object for 
which it was founded. 

There are so many spurious forms of 
Coiperation seeking public support at the 
present day that it is as well we should be 
able to form a definite opinion as to what 
Coéperation really is. Whenever any 
so-called codperative scheme seeks public 
financial support it should at once arouse 
suspicion if it cannot show that it has 
behind it that most essential element of 
success, viZ.: a body of people (if only 
small) who are convinced of its neces- 
sity and who are willing to devote them- 
selves and their means to the attainment 
of its objects. Codperation does not 
require numbers in order to be successful. 
Ten, or one hundred, men and women can 
codperate as effectively and successfully 
as ten thousand if they are only loyal and 
devoted to the objects of the society which 
they combine to form; the addition of 
members and trade except by a reduction - 
in working expenses does not bring any 
more profit or advantage to the original 
members, because each member shares in 
benefits only in accordance with the sup- 
port he has given to the society. There- 
fore no person should be urged to become 
a codperator unless he has become per- 
sonally convinced of its merits and is 
determined to give his loyal and undivided 
support. Codperation does not advertise 
for supporters in trade; it seeks con- 
verts to its ideals and methods. It is’ 
not a scheme for capturing the trade of 
outsiders and non-sympathizers, with 
cheap bargains; its seeks loyal mem- 
bers to support it ideals and pur- 
chase goods which have been produced 
under conditions fair, both to worker and 
customer. It seeks not to enrich the 
already wealthy capitalist, but to find 
an honest use for the capital of its mem- 
bers at a just and reasonable rate of 
remuneration, and it seeks, more than all 
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else, that those who labor and produce the 
wealth of the world shall have their just 
share of the product. 

Coéperation in Great Britain may be 
said to have made a practical beginning in 
1844 with the foundation of the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers Coéperative Society. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more unpromising than the commence- 
ment of this small and insignificant soci- 
ety, which was destined in after years to 
exercise such a great influence on the com- 
mercial and“industrial life of Great Brit- 
ain, With a capital of less than£30, con- 
tributed in small weekly instalments by a 
few devoted and earnest, but very poor 
men; and with a small shop which at first 
was opened only in the evening, and all 
services rendered free and willingly by the 
members after their ordinary day’s work 
was done, it was scarcely to be expected 
that such great and lasting results should 
follow; but the figures quoted hereafter 
will show that the devoted efforts of these 
pioneers have not gone unrewarded. The 
program of these early pioneers has often 
been told, but it will bear restating if only 
for the purpose of showing the ideals and 
aims which they had in view. It has been 
previously pointed out that the essence of 
codperative activity is to produce wealth 
and accumulate funds for the advance- 
ment of social and industrial life. Let us 
see how this statement is borne out by the 
original program of the pioneers, which 
reads as follows: 

“The objects and plans of this Society 
are to form arrangements for the pecunia- 
ry benefits and the improvement of the 
social and domestic condition of its mem- 
bers, by raising a sufficient amount of cap- 
ital in shares of £1 each, to bring into 
operation the following plans and arrange- 
ments : 

“The establishment of a Store for the 
sale of provisions, clothing, etc. 

“The building, purchasing, or erecting 
a number of houses, in which those mem- 
bers, desiring to assist each, other in 
improving their domestic and social con- 
dition, may reside. 
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“To commence the manufacture of 
such articles as the Society may determine 
upon, for the employment of such mem- 
bers as may be without employment, or 
who may be suffering in consequence of 
repeated reductions in their wages. 

“ As a further benefit and security to the 
members of this Society, the Society shall 
purchase or rent an estate or estates of 
land which shall be cultivated by the 
members who may be out of employment, 
or whose labor may be badly remuner- 
ated. 

“As soon as practicable this Society 
shall proceed to arrange the powers of pro- 
duction, distribution, Education and Gov- 
ernment; or, in other words, to establish a 
self-supporting home-colony of united 
interests, or assist other Societies in estab- 
lishing such colonies.” 

(1) To start a store and supply them- 
selves with the necessaries of life and so 
secure for themselves the surplus or mar- 
gin which under ordinary circumstances 
would have gone to the shopkeeper. 

(2) To accumulate the surplus so 
obtained until they were able to establish 
workshops and factories, and thus employ 
themselves and their families under the 
best possible conditions as regards wages 
and conditions of labor. 

(3) To proceed and further use the 
profits of shopkeeping and manufacturing 
for the provision of better houses with san- 
itary provisions and other comforts and 
luxuries previously unobtainable by the 
working classes. 

(4) To provide for the better education 
and culture of themselves and their chil- 
dren; and finally 

(5) By means of this accumulation of 
wealth to provide a better system of social 
government by the formation of home 
colonies. 

This was a bold program to be tormu- 
lated by a few poor working men, and at 
first sight would seem impossible of 
attainment. We will now see how it has 
worked out. 

At the end of 1906 the position of the 
Coéperative Societies registered to carry 
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on the business of retail stores was as 
under: 


Number of Societies 
Number of members in these Societies 
Amount of capital in shares 


Trade 
Value of Land a Buildings used for Trade 


purposes 
Investments in House Property. . 
Investments in Railway Com 
pal Corporations and other 
Number of "af Employés 
Trade for 1906 


Interest on Share Capital 
Wages of Employés 

Bonus on A nw 

Grants for Educational Purposes. . 
Grants for Charitable Purposes 


£11,363,918 


‘£45, 
£83,952 


These societies, without exception, are 
all established and managed by working 
people. Their constitution is demo- 
cratic, each member having only one vote 
whether he hold £200 or only £1 in the 
shares of the Society. Two hundred 
pounds is the limit fixed by law as the 
amount which any individual may hold in 
the shares of a codperative society. The 
Committee of Management is elected from 
and by the members at the general meet- 
ings, which are held quarterly, or half- 
yearly, as may be provided in the rules. 
A detailed report and balance-sheet is sub- 
mitted by the committee to each quarterly 
meeting, after being audited by the per- 
sons duly appointed for that purpose. In 
most of the societies capital receives inter- 
est at the rate of five per cent. per annum; 
in some societies it is four and one-sixth 
per cent.; and in some as little as three 
and three-fourths percent. In other soci- 
eties the rate of interest on capital is made 
to depend on the loyalty of the member in 
purchasing his goods from the society; 
i. e., if he purchase according to a certain 
scale then two and one-half per cent., but 
if he purchase nothing at all he gets no 
interest on his capital. After paying the 
specified interest on share capital, interest 
on loans, allowances for depreciation of 
property and other assets, wages of 
employés and other expenses of manage- 
ment, the profits of the business are allo- 
cated to different purposes, such as the 
building up of a reserve fund to meet con- 
tingencies, grants for educational and 
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charitable purposes, the formation of spe- 
cial funds for social, provident and recrea- 
tive objects, and the remainder is appro- 
priated to the members of the society at a 
certain rate per pound on the value of the 
purchases which each member has made 
from the society. The dividend allocated 
to members in a well-managed society 
averages from 2-6 to 3-0 in the £ on their 
purchases; these dividends may either be 
withdrawn by the members to whom they 
are due, or they may be left by them in the 
society to accumulate as shares or loans. 

To show what might have been done by 
the Codperative Stores had the members 
loyally followed out the idea of accumu- 
lating funds for the furtherance of the 
higher objects of the Codperative Move- 
ment, let us look for a moment at the fig- 
ures which are available. From 1861 to 
1906 inclusive, the trade of the Coépera- 
tive Movement was £1,662,077,367, and 
from this trade there resulted a profit of 
£164,093,701. From this grand total of 
profits there has been accumulated only 
the £31,668,114 which is shown in the pre- 
vious figures as the total share and loan 
capital investment of the members: this 
means that the sum of £132,425,687 has 
been withdrawn from the societies by the 
members and used by them personally for 
their own comfort and advancement. 

The Coéperative Movement has there- 
fore, at the present time, funds amounting 
to£31,668,114 with which to carry on its 
work; but even this comparatively small 
accumulation of the £164,093,701 result- 
ing from codperative efforts during the 
last fifty years is not as well utilized as it 
might be, seeing that several millions of 
the accumulated capital are invested in 
concerns entirely outside the Codperative 
Movement. 

In the early days of the Coéperative 
Movement it became necessary for the 
retail stores to join together for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their supplies of goods 
at wholesale prices. The opposition of 
traders and merchants was such that the 
codperative societies had great difficulty 
in obtaining the goods which were 
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required for sale to their members in the 
stores. Hence in 1863 the Codperative 
Wholesale Society was formed in Eng- 
land, and in 1868 the Scottish Coéperative 
Wholesale Society for Scotland. The 


progress of these societies will be seen 
from the following figures : 


ENGLISH WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 
For rue YEAR 
1863. 


For tae YEAR 
1906 


.. £1,307,341 
088 


SCOTTISH WHOLESALE SOCIETY. 


AT THE END OF 


For tHe YEAR 
FIRST 2 YEARS. 1906. 


The two wholesale societies supply 
goods to the retail societies to the extent of 
nearly £30,000,000 each year, at wholesale 
prices. The total sales of the Retail Soci- 
eties amount to £63,000,000; therefore 
if an allowance be made for the difference 
between retail and wholesale prices, and 
also for the goods purchased by societies 
from local producers, it will be seen that 
the Wholesale Societies have gone a long 
way towards the attainment of their 
object in supplying the requirements of 
the retail societies. The wholesale socie- 
ties of England and Scotland have also 
entered extensively on the field of codper- 
ative production, and in this manner 
attract the surplus capital of the retail 
societies, which is thus used in finding 
employment for codperators and their 
families. ‘The two wholesales employ in 
their various departments of distribution 
and production 21,756 persons whose 
salaries and wages amount to £1,217,212. 

It will be remembered that the second 
step in the codperative program, after dis- 
tribution became established, was to enter 
on production to find employment for 
members and their families. Codpera- 
tive production has been somewhat slower 
in its development than has retail codpera- 
tion, but it bids fair in the near future to 
overtake its responsibilities and be in a 
position to supply all the requirements of 
codperators, and at the same time to pro- 
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vide employment for the workers under 
fair conditions. Codéperative production 
in Great Britain is carried on in various 
forms, but two distinct systems predomi- 
nate. There is the form of production as 
carried on by the two wholesale societies, 
as departments of their great business 
organization. The retail Societies sup- 
ply the capital for carrying on the 
wholesale societies, and, as this cap- 
ital accumulates more rapidly than is 
required by the business of wholesale 
and retail distribution, it is bound 
to be used in production or some 
other form of coéperative work. Hence 
the wholesale societies embark in product- 
ive enterprises to manufacture the goods 
required by the retail societies, and to find 
employment for codperative members. 
The profits from these productive depart- 
ments of the wholesale societies go to swell 
the general profits of the wholesale socie- 
ties, and are by them divided amongst the 
retail societies in proportion to their pur- 
chases. In all workskops and factories 
belonging to the wholesale societies the 
workers are employed under the best 
conditions as regards their workshops 
and general surroundings, and in all 
cases enjoy the standard rate of wages 
fixed by the Trade Union for their par- 
ticular industry, and in some cases have 
much shorter hours of labor. The other 
form of coéperat ve production is to be 
found in the Societies established espe- 
cial/y for productive purposes. Of these 
there were 131 in existence at the end of 
1906. Some consist only of the workers 
in the industry which is carried on, who 
supply the capital on which they receive 
a fixed interest, and any profit made by 
the sale of their production is divided 
among the workers in proportion to their 
earnings. There are however, but few 
of such Societies now in existence on 
account of modern industrial require- 
ments entailing a greater expenditure of 
capital than it is possible for men in the 
trade to supply. Some of the societies 
obtain their capital from their workers, 
from individual sympathizers, and from 
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the codperative retail societies with whom 
they do business. In such societies the 
profits are usually divided between share- 
holders, workers, and customers. All 
Coéperative Workshops aim at having 
the best conditions of labor. The sta- 
tistics of codperative production are as 
under: 


Number 
Capital employed 
Value of productions. . 
Profits 179,727* 
*After paying interest on capital employed. 


£802,969 
£2,773,976 

168,675 

In addition to carrying on these forms 
of codperative production, we have the 
productive departments of the retail 
societies. There are no definite statistics 
available in regard to these, but as far 
as can be gathered by careful inquiry, it 
is estimated that the retail societies pro- 
duce in their workshops goods to the 
value of about £5,000,000 This, with 
the Wholesale Societies and Productive 
Societies, gives a total of over $14,000,000 
as the annual output of Codéperative 
factories and workshops in Great Britain. 

Coéperative farming, as a means of 
using Codperative Capital for Coipera- 
tive production, ought to come next in 
order of procedure, as the aim of Codper- 
ation is not only to provide industrial 
and textile workers with better conditions 
of employment, but also to give similar 
assistance to the workers in that most 
important of all employments—agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately, however, the hopes 
of codperators have not been realized in 
this respect, and such progress as has 
been made by the Coéperative movement 
in connection with farming and agri- 
culture has not done much to improve 
the condition of the agricultural laborer. 
It is hoped, however, that as the outcome 
of the act to facilitate the acquisition of 
Small Holdings, which was passed during 
the last session of Parliament, by which 
it is now possible for a Codéperative 
Society, or a Codperative Society of Small 
Holders specially formed for the purpose, 
to enlist the help of a’ County Council so 
as to obtain from the owners land for 
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cultivation by Small Holders under Co- 
operative conditions, an impetus will be 
given to this form of Coéperation and 
that in the next few years many Societies 
will be formed for this purpose. If this 
hope be realized then there is no doubt 
that the advantages of Codperative action 
can be reaped by the agricultural laborer 
as well as by his brother worker in the 
textile industries. 

Whilst nothing very practical has been 
done for the benefit of the agricultural 
laborers the farmers of Great Britain 
have to some extent become alive to the 
advantages of Codperative methods and 
systems. There are Societies in England, 
Scotland and Ireland to promote the 
organization of agricultural Codperative 
Societies amongst the farmers for the 
sale of their produce, and‘for purchasing 
farming implements and necessaries. No 
complete statistics however are available 
in regard to the number of these Socie- 
ties’ or their position. 

The next step in importance is that of 
Codperative Housing and here some 
steady progress has been made. Accord- 
ing to the statistics sent in to the Codpera- 
tive Union in 1907 by 413 Societies out of 
a total of 1,448, it is shown that these 413 
Societies had assisted in the providing of 
houses for their members, to the follow- 
ing extent: 

STATISTICS RELATING TO 413 SOCIETYS. 

VaLvn. 
£1,839,069 


Houses built and owned by the 
Societies 

Houses built and sold to members 
by Societies 

Houses built}by members on Ad- 
vances made by ieties 


8,530... 
. £1,232,078 
... £6,532,296 


{Total Value 


We have thus a total of £9,603,438 as 
used by only 413 Societies in carrying out 
this important item in the Codperative 
program, but this does not cover the 
entire field of operations because so 
many Societies fail to send in statistics. 

In some cases the Societies build to 
hold and own the houses which they let 
on rent to members at reasonable rentals. 
In other cases the Society is, always 
willing to sell to members, any of the 
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houses which it has erected:* whilst in 
other Societies building operations are 
only undertaken to the order and require- 
ments of the members, and the Society 
builds only to sell and not to hold. It 
will be seen also that a large amount of 
money has been used by Societies in 
making advances of money to members 
to enable them to build their own houses 
to their own liking and design; the 
money so advanced being paid back by 
installments, with interest at 4 per cent. 
or 5 per cent. 

Another phase of Codperative Housing 
is the formation of Societies specially for 
the purpose of providing housing for 
members, such houses to remain the 
property of the Society and let to tenants at 
usual rents; any profit derived there- 
from to be used for the benefit of the 
community, or allowed to the tenants by 
way of reduction in the rents. Each 
tenant is required to take up shares in 
these societies to the amount equal to 
the value of his house. The Society 
thus retains control over the houses and 
makes regulations for their upkeep, and 
also for the general well-being of the 
Society’s estate. When a member desires 
for some cause or other to remove from 
the neighborhood he has not to sell his 
house and thus probably lose money by 
a forced sale: -he can still hold his shares 
in the Society or sell them to the incom- 
ing tenant when opportuinty offers. 
Under this system tenants on the estate 
of the Coéperative Society can enjoy 
communal advantages which would be 
impossible under conditions of individual 
ownership. The first Society of this 
kind was formed in 1888 or 1889 on a 
plan propounded by Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, and submitted by him to the 
Coéperative Union, by whose officials 
rules were prepared to meet the case and 
a Society named the “Tenant Codépera- 
tors, Ltd.” was then registered. This 
Society is still in existence, and has done 
good work during the 18 or 19 years 
since it became established. Owing, 
however, to want of effective propaganda 
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this Society was until very recently the 
only one of its kind in existence. A few 
years ago owing to the development of 
the Garden City idea it was brought 
home to codperators that something 
might possibly be done, by Codperative 
action, to promote the formation of 
Housing Societies, to be constituted of 
tenants organized in a community in 
which the best ideas of the Garden City 
movement could be embodied. This 
has been done with marked success and 
under the auspices of the Codperative 
Tenants, Housing Council several such 
Societies have been formed and are now 
actively at work, while many others are 
in process of organization. 

What is the Codperative Movement 
doing for Education? In 1906 the sum 
of £83,592 was granted by the various 
Societies for educational purposes. In 
connection with most societies there is a 
special committee, appointed by the 
members, to administrate the educational 
grant, and the duty of this Committee is 
to arrange the educational program 
each year. Some Societies have large 
and valuable libraries, especially in Roch- 
dale, Bolton, and Oldham, where the 
Codperative libraries attract more readers 
than the Municipal libraries. Lectures 
of high class and on a variety of subjects 
are arranged for the winter season. 
Classes in science, art and literature are 
conducted by competent teachers. Even- 
ing Continuation Schools for the young 
people who have left the day school, are 
carried on by some Societies. Concerts 
and entertainments, for the recreation 
and instruction of the members generally 
are also much in vogue. In the summer 
season, excursions to places of interest 
under the guidance of competent leaders 
are arranged; also rambles for botanical 
and geological research provide training 
for those whose minds tend in that 
direction. The children are not neglected 
for now most Societies set aside one day 
each year for a Children’s Day when 
festivities are provided to suit their 
capacities. 
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Then as regards more serious fare in 
the instruction of Codperators, there are 
Classes established under the auspices of 
the Codperative Union for the training 
of managers and officials of Codperative 
Societies also for instructing the members 
and young people in the history and 
principles of Coéperation, Industrial His- 
tory, Political and Social Economics, 
etc., etc.; also special Classes in “ Book- 
keeping”’ and “Auditing.” These cen- 
ters$of instruction are established in 
various parts of the country and are well 
attended. 

In addition to the sums which are 
annually granted for charitable pur- 
poses by most Societies, the Codperative 
movement has established six Conva- 
lescent Homes, for the benefit of the 
poorer members who need the help of 
such institutions to regain their health. 
These Homes are maintained by the 
annual contributions of the Societies, 
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and will accommodate about 600 patients 
at one time. They are greatly appreci- 
ated by Coéperative members, and are 
generally utilized to the full extent of 
their capacity. 

The above is a brief summary of the 
work which is being carried on in Great 
Britain under the name of Coéperation. 
The principles and methods of the 
movement have stood the test of more 
than 60 years’ experience and have 
proved their ability to realize that social 
and industrial evolution which the origi- 
nators of the Codperators’ program had 
in their mind. What has been achieved 
in Great Britain in face of the most 
bitter and determined opposition from 
those classes and interests which had 
reason to dread the advance of Coépera- 
tive ideas and systems can be done and, 
to a great extent, is being done in other 
countries. J. C. Gray. 

Manchester, Eng. 


SCIENCE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


By Avueust F. FeHLanpr. 


| ge THEME lands us on soil 
drenched with blood. We stand 


upon a battle-ground that has witnessed 
the most sanguinary contests in the his- 
tory of human thought. Over this broad 
field the opposing forces have ranged, 
with here and again a decisive victory, 
fraught with consequences for all time. 
On the one side it has been a war of 
liberation, the spirit of free inquiry ris- 
ing up against the tyranny of tradition, 
the inertia of the ages. On the other 
side it has been a holy war, the strong 
arm of ecclesiastical power, as the cus- 
todian of the oracles of God, seeking to 
crush, with a zeal not always holy, the 
menacing presumptions of heresy. 

But happily, in its main contentions, 
the contest is practically over. Passions 


and prejudices there are yet, with some 
desultory fire of musketry, but formal 
hostilities have ceased. The task now 
concerns itself chiefly with the specific 
conditions of peace, and, for theology, 
with the larger work of reconstruction, 
following upon defeat. 

The smoke has lifted sufficiently, and 
the field cleared to view, that we may 
pause briefly to point out again the main 
positions of each side, the several crucial 
points of attack, the chain of breastworks 
stormed and never retaken, and those 
defenses that have proved impregnable. 
This will help us to a clearer compre- 
hension of the relative spheres of science 
and of religion, and enable us to trace 
with defter hand the border line between 
nature and the supernatural. 
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As is the case in most great conflicts, 
so in this the causes extend far back. 
They seem bound up with certain 
native characteristics of the human mind 
as they appear in the different stages of 
race development. For instance, a trait 
peculiar to the earlier life of the race, 
as in the earlier years of the individual, 
is that the sanction for faith and conduct 
comes not through reason and the moral 
sense immediately, but by the word of 
visible authority. No race reaches ma- 
turity before first passing its tutelage 
under patriarch, priest, and king, whose 
word is law. And this sway of authority 
extends not merely to the outward, 
ordered life of a people, but includes the 
scope of its thinking as well. Men be- 
lieve what others have thought out and 
set before them, the validity of which 
they are as likely to question as they are 
the authority of kingship itself. Pass- 


ing from generation to generation, these 
teachings and beliefs become traditions, 
which gather in volume with the cycle 


of the centuries, and become authorita- 
tive in proportion to their age. 

It was such a mass of tradition that 
the ages of Jewish history brought down 
with them, increasing with succeeding 
generations, until it had become a bur- 
den grievous to bear. Thus the Phari- 
sees asked: “ Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the elders, 
but eat bread with unwashen hands ?”’ 
In replying, Jesus well said that to such 
extent had they carried the worship of 
tradition that they had rendered vain 
the word of God itself. 

But a change was at hand. The Man 
of Nazareth received his authority from 
a new source; nay, he turned to the 
original first source, God himself. His 
directions were given him, not by fol- 
lowing the weary paths of rabbinical 
decisions, but by immediate revelation 
from the Father. He saw with open 
vision, and spake as he saw. His sanc- 
tion rested upon the voice from above. 
The Jews, looking for something im- 
pressive, asked for a sign; but he gave 
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them none. He pointed out that the 
blind saw, that the lame walked, that 
lepers were cleansed, and that the poor 
had good news brought to them; these 
he presented as his credentials. He 
gave the Jews, further, a criterion of 
truth that was new to the world, one 
which it had been well if the world had 
never again forgotten. This was to be 
the test: “If any man willeth to do his 
(God’s) will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it is of God, or whether I 
speak it from myself.” 

The early followers of Christ did not 
wholly fail to catch these meanings of 
his teaching; for beginning with the 
great apostle to the gentiles, that incom- 
parable expounder of the gospel in its 
various phases and larger bearings, there 
was a freedom of interpretation, a lib- 
erality in dealing with the authority of 
tradition, a joyous consciousness of the 
simplicity and immediateness of the 
knowledge and salvation in Jesus Christ, 
that was admirably in keeping with the 
mind of the Master. Christ broke down 
the wall of separation between Jew and 
gentile, so it was taught; and in his 
death the inner veil itself was rent, 
giving the believer immediate access to 
the throne of grace. Before this throne 
he is exhorted to come boldly. He is 
exhorted to stand fast in the liberty 
wherein Christ made him free, and not 
to be again entangled with the yoke of 
bondage. 

But liberty is a blessing which only 
those that are strong can stand. With 
the passing of a few centuries the Church 
had again lapsed into bondage. A body 
of men had developed, the Church 
Fathers, whose word became authorita- 
tive. Ostensibly it was the Bible that 
formed the standard of faith, in reality, 
it was only the interpretation as given 
it by the Church that men believed. 
The veil that was taken away in Christ 
was again put over men’s faces. These 
interpretations, zealously prosecuted, and 
containing various mystical and alle- 
gorical elements, added to by the decrees 
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of Church councils, at length formed a 
mass of tradition and law that as effectu- 
ally fettered the Christian as ever the 
Mishnah bound down the neck of the 
Jew. When it was now asked, What is 
the criterion of truth, and what shall I 
believe? the answer was ready: Quod 
semper, ubique, et ab omnibus creditum 
est, what has always, everywhere and 
by all been believed. Every avenue of 
progress had now been closed to the 
human mind. Aside, therefore, from 
political disintegrations and the break- 
ing up of empires, the centuries into 
which the Church now passed, under 
such a spell, could not but prove to be 
the Dark Ages of Christendom. 

But the mind will not suffer itself to 
be always bound. After a thousand years 
there was to be a new day. When 
Constantinople fell, her scholars came 
into the Western Empire, bringing with 
them the treasures of the ancient classic 
literature, which had long since been 
forgotten here. A new impetus was 
given to letters and to the study of ancient 
languages. The horizon of the mind 
was enlarging. The invention of print- 
ing by movable type facilitated the 
multiplication of books. The invention 
of gunpowder revolutionized warfare. 
The use of the mariner’s compass 
opened an era of adventure upon the 
sea, leading to the discovery of new 
continents. On every side the spirit of 
inquiry was stimulated. The Church 
herself was rent by this new liberty of 
the spirit, a chasm which all the learn- 
ing and all the constraints of Christian 
love, up to this present hour, have not 
been able to close. 

But the really important fact of all, 
during this stir of the morning hour, 
the tingling tales of discovery, the eager 
inquiry, the excitement of anticipation, 
modern science was born. It is by 
virtue of this event that the period is 
rightly named the Renaissance or Renas- 
cence, the new birth; for the intellectual 
life of the race was now born again. 
The human mind now struck out in 
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new paths. Beliefs now found a new 
sanction, other than the tradition of the 

Fathers, or the decrees of Church Coun- 

cils. Men were working out a new. 
formula which was to interpret to them 
the meaning of nature, and already they 
had begun to re-chart the maps of 
knowledge. 

The Church, as the lawful spouse of 
true learning, naturally did not take 

kindly to this young Ishmael, and he 
was cast out. When Roger Bacon, one 
of the forerunners of modern science, 
explained, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, the character of the rainbow 
on natural grounds, he was promptly 
silenced; the Bible, in Genesis, plainly 
taught the origin of the rainbow, that it 
was set in the heavens for a sign that 
there should not be another deluge. 
For St. Augustine had laid down his 
famous rule, “that nothing is to be 
believed except upon the authority of 
the Scriptures, since greater is that au- 
thority than all the powers of the human 
mind’; and St. Augustine’s thought 
dominated the Western Church for over 
a thousand years. 

But the old pathway to knowledge 
was beset with increasing difficulties. 
The very times conspired to dispute 
tradition’s right of way. The shape of 
the earth, for instance, had long been 
a subject of dispute. Weighty Biblical 
proofs had been marshaled against the 
theory of its sphericity, and of its being 
inhabited on the other side. A Portu- 
guese navigator settled the matter, when 
in 1519 he started to sail around the 
earth; and settled the dispute as to 
whether people lived on the other side, 
for Magellan’s survivors testified that 
they had looked upon them with their 
own eyes. The Schoolmen might refuse 
to believe, and the Church might pro- 
nounce anathemas, but the matter was 
open to future verification. 

The race was coming again to the 
open vision, especially as touching, this 
time, the things of nature. Men began 
to interrogate nature, not through the 
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Church and§scholastic philosophy, but 
face to face, receiving their answer at 
first hand. They found nature speak- 
ing a language that they could under- 
stand. In this new revelation, there- 
fore, which has ushered in the modern 
scientific era of the world, the tradition 
of the Fathers, this veil of separation, 
has been done away. Man stands with 
uncovered face in the sacred Presence. 
But Science, too, was to bring not first 
peace, but a sword. Aside from minor 
events, three momentous and decisive 
conflicts are on record. First, in as- 
tronomy, tradition held that the earth 
occupied a fixed position in the center 
of the universe, with the luminaries, hung 
in the firmament, all revolving around it. 
This had not been proven to be so— 
indeed its proof had encountered un- 
yielding obstacles, but it appeared to be 
the teaching of Scripture, confirmed by 
long belief. As the special object of 
creation and plan of redemption, man 
could, in fact, scarcely think otherwise 
than that the earth, as his abode, should 
occupy a central place, the focus of 
Divine thought and care. When, there- 
fore, the Polish priest, Copernicus, with 
some hesitation and delay, put forth his 
book in 1548, on the movement of the 
heavenly bodies, in which he maintained 
that the sun was the center, and the 
earth one of the planets only, the very 
foundations of religion seemed to be 
imperiled. It was clearly contrary to 
Scripture, and on the word of Scripture 
was staked the veracity of the Almighty. 
Protestantism fought for the faith as 
delivered to the fathers as stubbornly as 
did the Catholic Church. “Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, not the 
earth,” thundered Luther. “Our eyes 
are witnesses that the heavens revolve 
in the space of twenty-four hours,” said 
Melanchthon, appealing to common- 
sense. Calvin clinched his argument 
by appeal to the 93d Psalm: “The world 
also is established, that it cannot be 
moved.” It was probably fortunate for 
Copernicus that he was already on his 
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death-bed when his book came from the 
press at Nuremberg. 

All protestation proved of but little 
avail, however. Galileo’s glass added 
proof to the statements of Copernicus. 
Kepler demonstrated the exact course 
of the planets, and discovered the law of 
their periodicity. Newton supplied the 
final demonstration in that masterful 
generalization which we know as the 
law of gravitation. All the phenomena 
within the range of the solar system, 
including comets, which had been re- 
garded as portents of evil, and eclipses, 
regarded as a sign of the grief of nature, 
all had been brought, at length, under 
the sway of law. Astronomy became 
not merely a demonstrated science, but 
a predictive science: so far had the 
heavens been cleared of caprice and of 
the unknown. Yet the foundations of 
God stood secure. 

After discovering the position of the 
earth in its relation to the sun and 
planets, the next inquiry turned to the 
problem presented by the earth itself, 
in the contour of continents, mountains 
and streams, cliffs and chasms, rock 
stratifications, with their embedded forms 
of animal life. Fossils were generally 
explained as remains of animals drowned 
in the Noachian deluge, and distributed 
by the flood over the earth. Deep can- 
yons, huge fissures, broken strata of 
rock, these were attributed to some un- 
known, sudden mighty cataclysm. From 
a religious standpoint, the entire rough, 
seamed face of the earth, with its numer- 
ous signs of violence, was ascribed as in 
some sense the consequence of sin. 
“There were no earthquakes before 
Adam’s fall,” John Wesley declared. 

But events had been gathering for a 
change. In 1830 Charles Lyell’s Prin- 
ciples of Geology appeared. This opened 
a new epoch, and was the beginning of 
the science of modern geology. Con- 
servative in its statement, specific in its 
recital of observed facts, logical in its 
inferences, the’ book showed how the 
present appearance of the earth’s sur- 
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face was due to the operation, during 
long ages, of the same natural forces that 
are at work to-day. 

Tradition rebelled against this assump- 
tion of a process of creation, for Scrip- 
ture stated that God created the world 

“in the beginning,”—everything at once. 
Furthermore, Lyell asserted that these 
forces must have operated through long 
ages, many times longer than the chro- 
nology of the Bible makes room for. 
Investigations in other fields were bring- 
ing corroborative evidence. Archeology 
discovered in caves and in layers of rock 
rude human implements, side by side 
with skeletons of animals long extinct, 
indicating the existence of man in a 
previous geological age. Excavations on 
the banks of the Nile revealed that here 
was the seat of a civilization, with cities 
of hewn stone, already centuries before 
Abraham. While ethnology, from etch- 
ings of human features found on temple 
ruins and exhumed tablets, and from a 
study of other evidence, pointed out 
that before the dawn of history the differ- 
entiation of the races must have taken 
place, and the various distinctive racial 
traits have become fixed, essentially as 
they are to-day. And from this point 
backwards it must have been ages to the 
beginning—the creation. 

In vain did tradition appeal to the 
six days in Genesis. Proofs supporting 
the new view became cumulative. And 
as the learning of the race had, in a 
previous century. been compelled to 
enlarge the boundaries of space, so now 
it was compelled to stake farther back 
the bounds of time. 

The spirit of scientific inquiry, flushed 
as with new wine, now turned to a study 
of living organisms. If the Bible stated 
that God made them all, sea animals, 
land animals, and lastly man, science was 
bold enough to inquire, How? It looked 
for some rational process that would lend 
itself to scientific statement. The gen- 
eral similarity of plan of the various 
species, in the homology of parts and 


functions, had long impressed men. It 
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suggested a relationship, back some- 
where. There must be a general law 
or principle—a sort of skeleton-key— 
which would open the way into the 
formal secrets of the diverse species as 
they exist to-day. After not a few 
suggestions, supported by more or less 
evidence, of a theory of development 
or evolution, it remained for Charles 
Darwin to effect a demonstration of the 
theory, in his book, The Origin of 
Species, which appeared in 1859. The 
principle or law which he found to 
account for the variations in type, he 
called the law of natural selection. 
His conclusions, supported by an array 
of proofs, appeared incontestible. Thus 
was brought on the third decisive con- 
test between science and tradition. God 
appeared to have been bowed out of the 
universe. Science seemed to have dis- 
pensed with His services in the work of 
creation, and with no Adam, no sin and 
no fall, the whole scheme of redemption 
seemed to be ruled out. No wonder 
men declared that with Darwinism Chris- 
tianity would- stand or fall. Yet it 
pleased God that both should stand. 

To one more field has the spirit of 
scientific inquiry turned, against opposi- 
tion. The Bible, many times invoked 
in defense of error, was now to be itself 
interpreted and tested. Possibly men 
had been as false in their interpretation 
here as were the Schoolmen earlier, 
when they discoursed upon the phe- 
nomena of earth and sky. The tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Scriptures 
encountered, indeed, no fewer obstacles 
than did earnest observers of nature, 
earlier, when they tried to reconcile what 
they saw with current and accepted 
views. The first requisite to an under- 
standing of the Bible was to get a right 
view-point, and a right way of approach. 
How certain words found their way into 
the leaves of the Bible, and what they 
mean, is no more directly revealed to 
man than is the meaning of the fossils 
and foot-prints found between layers of 
rock—the pages of geological history. 
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And tradition in the one instance is 
about as likely to be reliable as it is—or 
was—in the other. The inquiry must 
be first-hand, and the deductions care- 
fully drawn from observed and verifiable 
facts. 

First, certain hints gave a clue which 
placed the authorship of the Pentateuch 
at a period much later than the events 
it narrates. Statements like these were 
noticed: “The Canaanite was then in 
the land’’ (Gen., 12:6); “There arose 
not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses”’ (Deut., 34:10); “These are 
the kings that reigned over Edom be- 
fore there reigned any king over the 
children of Israel’’ (Gen., 36:31). This 
seemed clearly to point to a writer who 
lived at a time when Israel had had a 
line of both prophets and kings. Again 
Moses does not speak in the first person, 
as if he were himself the writer, but is 
spoken of in the third person; and 
Deuteronomy speaks of his death and 
burial. Furthermore, among the his- 


torical sources made use of by the writer 


was the “ Book of the Wars of Jehovah’”’ 
(Num., 21:14); yet these tales of battle 
must themselves have been written after 
Moses’ time, for they celebrate the events 
in which Moses was himself the chief 
actor. The authority of Moses could 
therefore no longer be invoked for the 
veracity of the Creation story, and the 
supposedly revealed history of all begin- 
nings. 

Further study of the text, free from 
the veil of tradition, revealed certain 
repetitions and discrepancies and diver- 
sities of style, within the Pentateuch 
itself, which led to the discovery of the 
composite character of those books,— 
no fewer than two separate traditions 
being discernible in the narrative of the 
Creation, the Flood, and succeeding 
events. Again, with reference to the 
ceremonial law, assigned to Moses, it 
was noted that all Israel was in ignor- 
ance of the existence of such a law during 
all the centuries after Moses, up to the 
exile. The inference offf aff post-exilic 
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origin for this body of law—the Priest 
code—became inevitable. Deuteronomy, 
also assigned to Moses, was upon the 
same considerations moved forward to 
the time of Josiah (2 Kings, 22), the 
appearance of this book leading to the 
reforms and to the centralizing of wor- 
ship, as recorded for the first time in the 
history of this king. The book of 
Chronicles was seen to be a late recast, 
in theological mold, of the history of 
Israel, traced to the beginning of the 
world. Of these documents it may be 
said, generally, that they are more 
faithful as reflecting the spirit of the 
time in which they were written, than 
they are an accurate history of past 
events. 

But we are not so much concerned with 
particulars here, as with general prin- 
ciples, the getting of a correct view-point, 
the fixing of Biblical bearings. This 
study as a correct method of approach 
to Biblical literature has been vindi- 
cated. That the Bible stands out as 
the Great Exception, and as therefore 
not amenable to universal methods of 
historical inquiry, this assumption has 
been, among leaders of thought, ruled 
out for all time. That contest—the 
really crucial contest, has been decided. 
Legend and history, parable and alle- 
gory, poetry,—all these are recognized 
as constituting the materials and forms 
of the literary workmanship of the 
Bible. Christianity as an historical re- 
ligion must submit itself to accepted 
canons of historical interpretation. Its 
cosmologies, its miracles and wonder- 
stories, are to be approached as are 
similar narratives in other religions, and 
in the history of other peoples. These 
do not make a religion a “supernatural”’ 
religion: they are themselves to be 
accounted for. There is some great 
principle, or subsoil, out of which these 
all spring, whether in or outside the 
Bible. The law of universality is inex- 
orable here. The wise Christian apolo- 
gist will rest the uniqueness and supe- 
riority of his faith less on any uniqueness 
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of its historical forms, but more on the 
excellence of its historical content. 

All this has given us our standpoint, 
and from here has shown us our way of 
approach, While scholars are, naturally 
enough, not at all points in agreement, 
this difference is expressed to-day in the 
terms, “This one does not go so far,” 

r “That one goes farther’; but all 
proceed by the same way. Having 
received our directions, therefore, every 
one may become his own investigator, 
make his own observations, draw deduc- 
tions from what his own eyes can see. 
The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church, recently re-affirmed, in planting 
itself anew squarely across the path of 
free inquiry, is an anachronism, to say 
the least. It is the mummied face of 
Medievalism projecting itself into a new 
age, in which the story of its unholy 
deeds done in the days of the flesh has 
already passed into a tradition. 

Here we must stop. With somewhat 
swift strides we have now traversed 
many fields. But we wanted to look 
at the modern scientific method in its 
historical development, and in its main 
achievements. Furthermore, we have 
been in quest of the supernatural. 
Tradition had said, Lo here! Lo there! 
and eagerly, yet somewhat on our 
guard, we have looked. The sun, moon 
and stars said: “It is not in us—all is 
order here.” ‘The frowning cliffs, the 
yawning chasms, the embedded, fis- 
sured rocks, each spoke back: “It is not 
in me.” Then we looked upon the 
human form, walking erect among the 
creeping and four-footed beasts of the 
earth, and here we confidently expected 
to find the clear marks of Divine work- 
manship. Man, looking upon his near- 
est of kin, and at his own hands and 
feet, replied: “It is not in my flesh.” 
Then we found our refuge in the Scrip- 
tures. “Surely,” we said, “here the 
Lord has manifested himself, here we 
shall find the signs of the supernatural.” 
But not immediately. The Garden of 
Eden said, No: other nations have their 
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own story of a sinless age, and of a be- 
ginning of evil. It was not in the flood, 
by the same token; nor in Elijah’s 
chariot, nor in the fiery furnace, nor in 
the whale. These and similar stories 
are the common property of antiquity. 

But by such blundering we have 
learned much. We always learn thus. 
Like a child race, we have looked for 
the supernatural in signs,—in earth- 
quakes, in eclipses, in the smiting by 
death or raising to life, in passings 
through the air, in mighty wonders. 
And having refused to be comforted, 
the jealous prophet of Jehovah sat 
down and cried: “It is enough: let me 
die.” ‘Then in the calm that followed it 
came to man that not in the extraor- 
dinary, but in the ordinary events of 
nature, here is God manifested. Not 
that the sun should stand still, but that 
it should move—or the earth—and in 
its resistless sweep never vary by the 
shadow of a turning,—these are the 
ways of the Almighty. In the regular 
habits of nature, as in man, rather than 
in her caprices, here is the evidence of 
the Divine. God had set his signs in 
the very places where we looked, but we 
did not recognize them. Science has 
established to the glory of God that his 
ways are orderly; that nature is trust- 
worthy and her answers consistent. On 
the other hand, God has honored man 
in that he has admitted us into his con- 
fidence, enabling us to think his thoughts 
after him. 

The spirit of science, then, means a 
new approach to knowledge. It means 
a new criterion of truth. Instead of 
the canon of tradition, “What has 
always, everywhere, and by all been 
believed,” it says, “What may always, 
everywhere, and by all be verified’’; 
for the laws of nature, like God, whose 
they are, are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and unto the ages. Yes, even in the 
epic of redemption, the Divine Spirit, 
coming into human life, takes the form 
of a “Servant,” becoming obedient unto 
law—the law of universal necessity, 
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which makes this universe a place of 
order, and gives to the work of creation 
the impress of one Mind. 

While science, therefore, may claim 
its rightful domain, it must at the same 
time acknowledge its limitations. From 
the notions of star dust to the growth of 
the embryo cell, from the processes of 
the brain to the habits of bacterial life, 
from world-making to myth-making,— 
these belong to science. Science studies 
forms and traces processes: essences 
and the life principle it does not know. 
It explores paths, but does not speak 
of the Personality that walks there. 
Ultimate plans and great over-ruling 
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purposes are not ‘within its ken. In a 
limited sense only is science knowledge. 
In a larger sense it merely furnishes the 
correct materials for knowledge. It nar- 
rates; it does not explain, ultimately. 
The processes belong to science; the 
meanings to philosophy; the realiza- 
tion—moral meanings made flesh—to 
religion. 

The supernatural, then ? 
nearer than hands and feet. 
beating of the heart. 
the soul. 


Yea, Lord, 
It is in the 
It is the stuff of 


Avucust F. Fexsuanpt. 
West Salem, Wis. 


ROOSEVELT AS A REACTIONIST. 


By Greorce LEewe.tiyn REEs. 


HE GROWING unpopularity of 


President Roosevelt would have 
been impossible if he had carried out 
the reforms which he has put only in his 
speeches. These reforms are so just, 
practicable and imperative that the great- 
est success and personal glory would 
have followed their enactment. The 
Two-cent-fare laws in the several states 
have on trials proved their great prac- 
ticality;* the Public-Service Commis- 
sion of New York has been such a boon 
to the people that the sneer against 
“visionary reform’ is heard no more. 
France was thankful that she accepted 
the reforms of the “visionary’’ Turgot. 
The period of great prosperity in every 
nation has been the period when radical 
reform was given a fair trial. 

But Mr. Roosevelt chose to undo with 
his ieft hand what he proclaimed with 
*Nebraska, heavy gain; Union Pacific, heavy 
gains; Burlington crowded in the aisles; North- 
western, heavy additions; Pennsylvania, gain of 
$152,465; Reading, gain of $1,529,660 in four 


months; Minnesota, t gains, heavier than ever 
before. Press dispatches, August 24, 1907. 


his right. In the midst of the growing 
deprecation he has not a solitary reform 
measure that goes straight to the life of 
the people to hold a brief for him in the 
day of his trial, after six years of oppor- 
tunity. 

At the outset it will be well for the 
reader to bear in mind that it was Mr. 
Roosevelt who said: “Words are good 
when they are backed up by deeds, and 
only so,” and prepare to judge him in 
reference to this standard which he 
himself has set up. It would be mani- 
festly unjust, however, to hold Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as personally responsible 
for the non-enactment of laws, where 
he has earnestly, persistently and un- 
compromisingly striven to secure their 
enactment. His weakness, however, has 
been marked in two directions. In the 
first place, for the sake of the organiza- 
tion he has surrendered to the enemy 
when victory was in his hands and has 
made compromises with the anarchists 
of privileged wealth when there was no 
necessity for compromise. In the sec- 
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ond place, he has time and again allowed 
his mind to be diverted from greater 
reforms which he has advocated and 
which the people had a right to believe 
he would have persistently demanded, 
knowing that the public sentiment of the 
nation was behind him and the public 
weal was to be conserved. 

Reform is impossible when an execu- 
tive plays into the hands of the politicians. 
To strengthen the “organization”’ is to 
tighten the cordon around the bull-pen 
in which the people are coralled. It is 
the most fatuous thing a “reformer” 
could do. Napoleon built up a new 
aristocracy, the Legion of Honor. He 
said: “Every man who had distin- 
guished himself had a right to belong to 
the new nobility.” But Mr. Roosevelt 
has taken the greatest pains to recognize 
the organization everywhere. It was 
. characteristic of him lately to settle a 
patronage dispute between the senators 
from South Dakota by flipping a coin.* 
A true statesman would have refused to 
thus gamble on appointments, but would 
have insisted on inquiring into the merits 
of the respective appointees. 

But there is no known instance of Mr. 
Roosevelt alienating a strong politician 
of his party. 

The future will wake up to the shock- 
ing, treasonable expedient of peddling 
offices for delegates. Mr. Roosevelt has 
farmed out federal patronage in as 
shameful a manner as the French Louises 
sold the tax-collectorships to the highest 
bidders. The purpose has been to arti- 
ficially generate presidential genius in 
Taft. The interminable specifications 
would produce moral tetanus. There 
is the selection of Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock taken from his post to 
strengthen Taft in 60,000 post-office 
centers. That the official carries out his 
oath of office and upholds the laws 
seems to be secondary with Mr. Roose- 
velt. The primary thing is fidelity to 


*Press dispatches, especially New York Times, 
November 25, 1907. 
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the “organization.” William J. Vickery 
was taken out of his position as head of 
the post-office inspectors because he is 
a Fairbanks man, and a Taft supporter 
put in.* The two collectors in Ten- 
nessee, who were not for Taft, were 
deposed, and a Mr. Sharp who is for 
Taft appointed.t Theodore F. Burton 
represents Taft in Ohio and is opposed 
to Foraker. Mr. Roosevelt therefore 
increases Burton’s power by endorsing 
him against Mayor Johnson of Cleve- 
land, to overthrow the best government 
ever given to an American city. He has 
called on Taft and Burton to fill the 
federal vacancies in Ohio. 

Of the twenty Republican district 
leaders who are active for Taft in New 
York, fifteen hold official positions. § 

The one thing needed is a strong 
guard, “a _ black-horse cavalry,” of 
ultimately sinister import;—we wil! see 
how this very guard charges the peop e. 
Let one of the “guard” show insubordi- 
nation and off goes his head. The 
removal of the internal revenue collector 
of New York was simply a notice to 
Speaker Wordsworth that strict party 
dicipline is expected. The President 
has a record of placing men on the 
salary list without examination not 
equaled by any other. Rough riders 
have rough-ridden into political office 
over all such low hurdles as efficiency 
and civil service. It is said that exam- 
inations in southern states are practi- 
cally monopolized by negroes until fed- 
eral office in the south is looked upon as 
a “nigger’s’’ job.|| 

Mr. Roosevelt’s conception of his 
first duty has been to the politician. 
The Panama canal, for instance, was the 
scene of an unseemly scramble for 


“places.” So many political dead-heads 
*Brooklyn Eagle, January 5, 1907. 
+Brooklyn Eagle, January 2, 1907. 
tNew York Times, April 24, 1907. 
2New York World. 
Brooklyn Eagle, May 2, 1907. 
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flocked there that Chief Engineer Stevens 
discharged many as incompetent. Dis- 
graceful to re'ate, when they appealed 
direct to the President and Secretary 
Taft they were ordered reinstated. After 
writing several letters of protest Engineer 
Stevens said that if political control con- 
tinued he would resign. The President 
immediately cabled for his resignation.* 
And the causes assigned by the news- 
papers for the resignation of John F. 
Wallace, chief engineer of the Panama 
canal, were Secretary Taft’s red tape, 
delay in obtaining supplies, and political 
interference.t 

No length is too far to go to endorse the 
organization.—the President has even 
winked the eye at polygamy, as in the 
case of Smoot. But Smoot is the organ- 
ization’s man, and is endorsed by Sena- 
tor Hopkins of Utah. Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote congratulations to Hopkins for 
his defense of Smoot.{ By his per- 
sonally arranging for the return of 
Chauncey M. Depew to the Senate Mr. 
Roosevelt irretrievably arrays himself 
on the side of the people’s enemies, 
and then at a time when the people 
thought that they were well rid of the 
insurance grafter. Depew was beaten 
in the legislative count, a majority were 
for Black. One midnight an order 
came to elect Depew, Harriman, with 
whom Mr. Roosevelt was at that time 
in close friendship, wanted Depew back. 
Platt, whom the President has many 
times served also wanted him back. 
Governor Odell has solemnly declared 
that Mr. Roosevelt forced the deal at the 
eleventh hour.§ Odell was then at his 
worst. He had outraged public senti- 
ment by acting as state chairman and 
holding the governership at the same 
time. In that manner he ran the 1900 
campaign for Mr. Roosevelt. Though 


*Press dispatches, especially New York World. 
tNew York Herald, Tuesday after resignation. 
tNew York American, August 20, 1907. 
2Editorial in New York Press. 
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the scandal retired him from political 
life Mr. Roosevelt accepted all the past- 
master’s black art to increase presi- 
dential votes. And lest “auld acquain- 
tance be forget,” the President recently 
named OQOdell’s brother Hiram to be 
postmaster of Newburg.* 

Mr. Roosevelt has everywhere further 
intrenched the state bosses by appoint- 
ing them to political offices. The society 
of the future will look back upon this 
conscienceless policy of giving office to 
the boss as a land-mark of former low 
political morals. The boss of South 
Carolina is John G. Capers. Mr. Roose- 
velt made him internal revenue com- 
missioner. This strengthens the organ- 
ization and puts the control of its eighteen 
delegates into Mr. Roosevelt’s hands. 
A short time since Boss Capers came out 
for Secretary Taft, after the President 
had sent Taft’s manager, Secretary Hitch- 
cock, south to see him.t The boss be- 
comes an excellent Fouche in the hands 
of this pseudo-Bonaparte. It makes 
little difference,—either the boss or his 
proxy obtains the position. Mr. Roose- 
velt recently appointed George W. Wan- 
maker appraiser of the port of New 
York. He is the organization’s man, 
while his opponent had the endorsement 
of the civic}bodies. Senators Platt and 
Depew and other politicians urged the 
appointment of Wanmaker, one of the 
old guard for fifteen years, and itwas 
done. Wanmaker is for Taft.{je Mr. 
Roosevelt’s appointments in New York 
indicate his anxiety not so much to serve 
the people, but to serve Platt, Depew et 
al. There was a general demand that 
John C. Davies be appointed to the 
federal judiciary, but Boss Platt had a 
“safe and sane’’ type in Judge Ray, and 
in obedience to the repudiated boss he 
was appointed. § 


*Press dispatches, January 17, 1908. 


tBrooklyn Eagle, January 5, 1908. New York 
World, y oc 2, 1908. 


{Press dispatches, January 4, 1908. 
@New York Sun. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s autocracy is espe- 
cially weak in view of his taking the 
word of the politician every time. He 
would be an authority and yet remain 
deductive. Napoleon had a more logi- 
cal claim, because he rejected all of the 
“necessary truths’’ of the old régime. 
One arises to true dictatorship through 
the mastery of facts. Before Napoleon 
could be a despot he had to marshal 
regiment upon regiment of facts, which 
none other could command. He had 
no proxies in the “organization’’ who 
palmed off on him false facts. From 
a thousand miles from home he would 
write: “I send you details of offenses 
committed in the county of Herse and 
which you do not mention in your 
letters to me.” Again: “Report things 
in their true colors.” But Mr. Roose- 
velt consults such decrepit marshals as 
the Quays, Paynes, Platts, Odells, and 
acts upon their suggestions. Napoleon 
could remember a cannon left on the 
Soussons road which was omitted from 
the reports. Mr. Roosevelt is so ig- 
norant of the conditions in the various 
states that the flipping of a coin decides 
what he shall do. He cannot see the 
thousand obstacles to reform which his 
alliances have created in every state in 
the Union. If he would be a Napoleon 
he must attain to vastness through vision. 
Take, for example, his exceeding his 
powers in proclaiming a commercial 
treaty with Berlin.* Now, the supposi- 
tion is that he has all-knowledge to 
warrant such ultra authority; and yet 
I have long known, in writing ship news, 
that there is a clause in the treaty ex- 
empting from federal interference any 
criminal or brutal act upon a seaman 
on a German vessel, whether an American 
citizen or not, whether in American 
waters or not,—a piece of barbarism in 
no other treaty with us. Now does not 
his autocracy look foolish? Did he 








know of this? If not, by what right is 
he an ultra-authority ? 


*Special article in Brooklyn Eagle, by W. C. 
Hudson, Boston Herald, January 24, 1908. 
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And that the charmed circle is com- 
plete is evidenced in the fact that the 
bosses reciprocate. The bosses do not 
like Bryan or La Follette, but they 
actually admire Mr. Roosevelt. The 
boss knows his own. What must be 
said is the especial attraction in Mr. 
Roosevelt when Boss Cox of Cincinnati 
loves him?* What is -there in Mr. 
Roosevelt to invite the sincere approba- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s Penrose, of Sen- 
ators Scott, Elkins, Lodge, all proved 
enemies of the people?} “I have no 
intention of being an Andrew Jackson 
and splitting my party,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt. And in that policy the bosses say 
Amen. The railroad legislators at Har- 
risburg, the crowd that was mixed up in 
the Capitol scandal, endorsed Mr. Roose- 
velt without a dissenting vote and coupled 
the endorsement with an eulogy of 
Penrose.{ The railroad’s handy man, 
Knox, proxy also for Quay’s successors, 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s attorney-general. 
The organization is ever for the Presi- 
dent and the President for the organiza- 
tion. 

If he entertains the fatuous idea that 
he can obtain reform by recognizing the 
organization the consequent reaction and 
bad government contradict him. The 
previous statement that Mr. Roosevelt 
undoes with his left hand what he pro- 
claims with his right is carefully weighed. 
Some people imagine that telling nothing 
but the whole truth is “intemperate’’; 
and put forth the claim of “conser- 
vative’’ as a cheap bid for “wisdom.” 
It is not a great effort to see how endorse- 
ment of the organization means the 
destruction of good government and the 
routing of the people’s solidarity. The 
triumph of Burton against Johnson in 
Cleveland, which Mr. Roosevelt desired 
for the sake of the organization, would 
have set back progressive government a 
decade. Mr. Roosevelt’s selection of 


*New York Times, May 8, 1907. 
tPress dispatches, May 4, 1907. 
tNew York Times, April 9, 1907. 
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the rich, aristocratic and reactionary 
Mr. Wadsworth as speaker of the New 
York legislature has evolved into an 
alliance between the speaker, Senator 
Raines, Chairman Woodruff, and the 
worst of the democratic party, as McCar- 
ren and Brady,* to defeat every reform 


measure recommended by Governor 
Hughes. A. psychologis would see in 
Speaker Wadsworth’s outspokenness 


against ballot reform the quiet, sub- 
conscious attitude of Mr. Roosevelt 
himself towards the measure. At great 
personal effort Mr. Roosevelt won the 
Speakership for Wadsworth. Ambas- 
sador Tower, again, was appointed am- 
bassador to Germany because he made 
a large contribution to the Republican 
campaign fund. Secretary Hay com- 
plained that Tower was mediocre and 
asked for his removal. Cortelyou, who 
collected funds for Mr. Roosevelt from 
the trusts, interceded for Tower, and he 
was therefore retained.{| We can think 
of only one other ruler inflicting a people 
with an official chosen for such aristo- 
cratic and financial motives—George 
IV., in his foppish apointments to. the 
colonies. When John W. McMackin, 
one of the old guard of New York, 
failed of reappointment as State Labor 
Commissioner because charges were pub- 
licly preferred against him, Mr. Roose- 
velt selected him for consul to British 
Guiana. He used to be glad to do this 
kind of service to oblige Quay, his 
“dear friend,”’t as he called him. Secre- 
tary Taft reported that the charges of 
Minister Bowen against Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Loomis, of accepting $10,000 
from an asphalt company and for mulct- 
ing debts from Venuezuela to private 
parties were not founded; and not 
being able to convince an adamantine 
secretary Minister Bowen was removed. 
Everybody*now knows that the charges 
were true. Because I have often noted 


*Press dispatches, January 11, 1907. 
t+tNew York World. 
tNew York World. 
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it while a reporter, I know what a pre- 
carious thing it is to bring up charges 
against a superior. The great purpose 
of the Roosevelt administration is to 
keep the political régime intact. In- 
subordination and not wrong-doing has 
therefore been the unforgivable sin. 
“Even had Mr. Loomis been guilty,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt in his report, “Mr. 
Bowen’s conduct (of publicly bringing 
charges) would be unpardonable.’* 
Emphasis on the sin of insubordina- 
tion in office results in keeping the pri- 
vate interests favored intact. Later when 
Mr. Loomis was granted a “leave of 
absence,” Mr. Roosevelt, as though to 
take a still stronger stand for the interests 
involved, appointed Robert Bacon, once 
J. P. Morgan’s partner, in Loomis’ 
place. Boss Platt had asked Mr. Roose- 
velt to make this appointment.f It 
was this same Bacon who afterwards so 
flagrantly denied the British admiral’s 
insult to the American warships at 
Kingston. The régime in office is gen- 
erally so solid with the corporate interests 
that when one steps on a superior officer’s 
toes some corporation feels it and squeals. 
An unpublished case in point exists in 
the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service for New York. One of the two 
inspectors officiating at trials and hear- 
ings in navigation cases has complained 
of the difficulty of getting cases against 
railroads done with, for offenses on the 
waterways. Formal charges, backed up 
officially by the Supervising Inspector, 
were made by the lesser of the two trial 
officers against his superior. I have 
long known some inside reasons for the 
disasters on our waterways. But the 
unpardonable sin of insubordination was 
again committed and the complainant 
dismissed from the service by order of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s man, Secretary Straus. 
The railroad corporations chuckled with 
glee. Their watchword is: “Keep the 
political régime intact,” and by so doing 


*New York Sun. 
+Press dispatches. 
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the “interests”? are served insidiously 
by this pseudo-reformer. These are the 
segments of the charmed circle:—By 
his solicitude for the “organization”’ 
and its sentries, the bosses, Mr. Roose- 
velt keeps the régime intact. A split in 
the régime would reveal the Senegambian 
in the wood-pile, who employs the bosses 
to hide him. Hence charges of insubor- 
dination, or “breach of discipline,” 
rank above treason. There is an official 
order out that all charges must be made 
confidentially. They therefore never be- 
come public, unless given out by a party 
or society making them. . 

Keeping the political régime intact 
works in the interests of the predatory 
wealth every time. For instance, the 
Republican party of California belongs 
to the Southern Pacific Railroad. Victor 
H. Metcalf has been its handy man in 
Congress for three terms. The organi- 
zation as proxy for the corporation 
recommended this faithful servant to 
Mr. Roosevelt. To preserve the integrity 
of the organization#Mr. Roosevelt put 
Metcalf in charge of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and of course 
under his régime not a single indictment 
of a “rich malefactor’’ was possible.* 
It is this same Metcalf, now promoted 
to be Secretary of the Navy, who so 
zealously defends the iniquitous naval 
bureau system, which “has put the 
American navy at least five years behind 
its competitors in practically all mechani- 
cal devices.”t It was also this same 
Metcalf, this prototype of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mind, who, as Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
issued in Department Circular No. 96, 
October, 1905, the severest strictures 
upon the news since the days of free 
institutions. 

Said the New York World, 
editorial, on July 25, 1907: 

“Is Mr. Metcalf qualified to execute 
infits spirit a law imposing such obliga- 


in an 


*Editorial in New York World, July 26, 1907. 


tliterary Digest, page 3, January 4, 1908. 
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tions? Is not his selection for such a 
responsibility as gross an impropriety as 
the transfer of Mr. Cortelyou from the 
work of investigating corporations to 
that of extracting their fat, or that of 
Mr. Knox from the task of prosecuting 
law-breaking combinations to that of 
representing the Pennsylvania Railroad 
in the Senate? Is it not, like the ap- 
pointment of Vice-President Morton of 
the Santa Fé to the Cabinet six weeks 
after his initiation into the Republican 
party, a proof that Mr. Roosevelt has 
definitely surrendered to the trusts ?”’ 

Mr. Corletyou, as Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, had learned about 
the petty sins of the corporations, Mr. 
Roosevelt, seeing’ that no results came, 
said: “Well done, good and faithful 
servant,” and promoted him to be 
Chief Fat-Fryer during the campaign. 
Then in came the contributions as 
penance money in lieu of punishment. 
The President had promised to not 
“run amuck”’ among them, and as evi- 
dence of good faith selected their ally, 
Metcalf, for Cortelyou’s place. 

Far off at all the radii of the periphery 
the same obedience to the organization 
results in the same lease of power to 
corrupt influences. Who is Pearl Wight, 
for instance, that he should be made 
collector of internal revenue for New 
Orleans? He is the head of the Lily 
He handles hun- 
dreds of government contracts—one a 
contract for $184,000 of lumber for the 
Panama canal. Mr. Roosevelt has left 
the selection of appointments in that 
state to Wight. Now we have heard 
(in speeches only) of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
efforts to preserve the forests. Wight 
is prominent in the lumber trust of 
Louisiana, against which suit has been 
brought by private parties, although 
the papers have been accumulating dust 
in a pigeon-hole in the department of 
Commerce. Because he desires to make 
use of Wight Mr. Roosevelt is permitting 
the lumber trust to cut down timber on 
government reservations. Every sawmill 
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on the lands is supposed to be in- 
spected by agents of the government. 
And yet the very names of these pros- 
pective agents are submitted to Wight of 
the lumber trust before they are ap- 
pointed; and all to strengthen the rotten 
Lily White organization and thus con- 
trol delegates in Louisiana.* A United 
States District Attorney brought charges 
against Senator Borah for alleged com- 
plicity in forest steals. A judge lately 
appointed by Mr. Roosevelt, Judge 
Lewis, dismissed the charges. And yet 
the federal district attorney who secured 
the indictment of Senator Borah for al- 
leged connection with the timber land 
frauds was dismissed from office for 
lese majeste.t| And again the interests 
rejoiced that the régime was kept intact 
by plugging this leak in the hull of party 
organization. The régime is the im- 
pregnable square in which the “ interests’”’ 
are enclosed and protected from the 
decrepit assaults of the wild Mamelukes, 
the People, outside. 

The politico-corporation régime is es- 
pecially solicitous about the judiciary. 
Mr. Roosevelt appointed a federal judge 
in Missouri at the behest of Senator 
Warner and the organization, whose 
chief reputation is for the non-payment 
of his debts and who has no legal or 
civic standing.[ A judge who will not 
recognize his own obligations is of all 
men most likely to believe in an “exempt 
class.” The man whom the political 
bosses serve, the railroad’s attorney and 
lobbyist, is recommended by them for 
the judicial vacancy, and obtains it. 
The subterfuge of federal for state super- 
vision ultimately converges all power 
into the hands of corporation attorneys, 
on'their way to becoming federal judges, 
like Jones and Prichard of anti-two-and- 
one-half-cent-fare fame in the South. 

Another instance of concomitant bad 
government with Mr. Roosevelt’s recog- 
nition of the régime was the defeat of the 

*New York World, June 24, 1907. 

tNew York Times, October 2, 1907. 

tEditorial in Collier's Weekly. 
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Lincoln Republicans under Stuart in 
Pennsylvania,* the Augean stable of 
politics. In vain did the reform element 
turn to Mr. Roosevelt for a message of 
encouragement. No answer: the party 
of Quay and Capitol scandal was good 
enough for him. 

Machine organization is built up by 
Mr. Roosevelt at the expense, also, of 
the people’s rights. When he endorses 
politicians like Lou Payne, Aldrich, 
Barnes, Black, Odell of New York, the 
ultimate responsibility for their white- 
wash, for instance, of Justice Hooker, 
tried under charges of the Bar Associa- 
tion, should fail upon him. Because of 
his intimate alliance with the worst 
political element in New York state, 
Platt, Depew, Odell and the above, 
New York has been without a decent 
reform for five years, or until last spring: 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends will not permit 
any. And fatuous-like, when reform is 
in sight he arrays himself against its 
mild sponsor, Hughes. It is significant 
that every official who has lately done 
something dynamic for reform has earned 
the ill-will of Mr. Roosevelt,—Merrit, of 
the legislature; Tom Johnson, of Ohio; 
Senator La Follette, Governor Folk. 

All the rest follows as an inevitable 
consequence—no really vital reform ren- 
dered#possible to hold a brief for him in 
the day of his tribulation. On the con- 
trary corruption still more corrupt. His 
alliance with the politician shows that 
he cannot see beyond the personal. 
The first sign of a weakly despotic nature 
is the dominance of personal relations 
in his official life. The general good 
has not overbalanced the personal favor- 
ite. In a great ruler the personal is 
lost to sight. Mr. Roosevelt has too 
many confessedly “dear friends’’ among 
the Paynes, Quays, Harrimans. His 
Justice wears near-visioned spectacles. 
He will not “run amuck,” he said, 
which means, he will not step on toes 
concealed under patent leathers. So 
he has left a record of not bringing a 


*Editorial in Tae Arena, January, 1906. 
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single indictment against/a “rich male- 
factor’’ during his two terms.* Indeed, 
the dominance of the personal forbids! it. 

He is a very subtle doctor, giving the 
patient sweetened water for medicine. 
He has ever chosen the flowery path to 
reform—which he now sees yields no 
fruit. The campaign for the Rate Bill 
is a pitiful instance of the primrose path 
to glory, flowers a-plenty, without puni- 
tive thorns. He is a political Burbank 
and has eliminated the thorns. His 
federal judiciary dismissed the great 
case, which was a test of the law, against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for rate dis- 
crimination.— Railroad rates affect one- 
tenth of one per cent. of every dollar we 
spend; the tariff affects ten cents on 
every dollar we spend. But Mr. Roose- 
evelt acquired a great name as a reformer 
along this easy direction, and then agreed 
to make his bill ineffectual by court and 
other provisions. It was a_billy-dilly 
he wielded over the trusts, not a sledge- 
hammer, as the outcry led one to believe, 
to the keen enjoyment of the “criminal 
rich” and the loud applause of the 
gallery gods, who did not understand that 
the great god Thor’s hammer was stuffed 
with straw. Behind the scenes he sug- 
gests to his stage managers that he try 
to heft a heavier weapon—the Tariff. 
Stage-manager Cannon struck it off the 
program with a blue pencil.{ Once 
Hanna and a delegation also called on 
him and said that the present boards 
were quite an attraction—so* drop the 
tariff. So he left the feat off the boards 
until his moral muscles should strengthen. 
Now he is considering with his managers 
whether the poor, decrepit Rate? Bill is 
not too radical, and this session may see 
the straw taken out of that. 

The accident bulletin is a good gauge 
of how much the people are being bene- 
fited by railroad legislation. The last 
bulletin showed an increase of 157 


*Editorial in New York World, December 30, 
1907. 


tPress dispatches, January 4, 1907. 
tNew York Times, June 8, 1907. 
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killed and 6,056 injured in three months’ 
and a total of 23,063 casualities for the 
quarter ending September, 1907.* 

We are misguided as to the origin of 
the scant reforms made. Not the least 
of them originated with the President. 
The late bill originated with the Inter- 
state Law Convention, backed up by 
three governors.t| The Anti-Injunction 
Bill, defeated by the organization he had 
built up, was the proposition of Moody, 
Garfield, and Gompers. The Peace 
Conference at the Hague, like the Russo- 
Japanese Peace procedure, were proposed 
by the Interparliamentary Union and 
other bodies.[ The great reform meas- 
ure that really brought Mr. Roosevelt 
into notice was the Franchise-Tax Law 
of New York. But the fact is, he was 
hostile to it in its early stages, and 
wrote to the Legislature: “I recommend 
that you create a joint committee of the 
Senate and Assembly to investigate the 
subject in full and report to the neat 
legislature.” In other words, Forget it. 
But public sentiment was at such a high 
pitch that it meant Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political annihilation to disregard it. 
One month later he acquiesced and sent 
a message in its favor to the legislature.§ 
The little he has done for reform has ever 
been wrung from him. And because of 
his instinct to get into the limelight he 
has jumped into the reform yet never 
been the first’to turn on the light. 

Few men have had such a list of con- 
tradictory policies against them. The 
New York Post once published a solid 
page of them. Take the smallest in- 
stance: Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite sport 
was “shooting buffalo and other big 
game.” Yet he has written to a society: 
“T feel real and great interest in the work 
being done by the American Bison Soci- 
ety to preserve the buffalo.”|| Then’ at 


*New York Times and press dispatches, January 
22, 1908. 

+Press dispatches. 

tNew York Herald. 

¢John Ford, in a letter to New York World, fall 
of 1907. 

\||\Country Life in America, January, 1908. 
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the first creak of the band-wagon he will 
climb down. He is ever changing cars; 
he is a “ rocking-horse crusader.” When 
it was rumored that Morgan’s yacht was 
at Oyster Bay during the campaign Mr. 
Roosevelt with the most untoward anxiety 
denied having any consultation with him. 
But how different a few weeks ago after 
the panic. Mr. Morgan was then the 
man of the hour, and Mr. Roosevelt had 
him at the White House enthusiastically 
endorsing both him and Cortelyou for 
mortgaging the future. It makes no 
difference what way the band-wagon 
is going, Mr. Roosevelt is bound to be 
aboard. He swims when the crest is 
strong, then he floats. 

Down in his nature he is not for reform 
that counts, else he would not have 
delivered his muck-rake speech, first in 
private to a few of his corporation friends, 
then in public at their request. Muck- 
raking, though as vital as sanitation, is 
not to his liking because there is nothing 
spectacular in it. It is not the work of 
a gentleman, and Mr. Roosevelt was once 
confessedly aristocratic.* He used often 
to say privately that reform is the busi- 
ness of the high-born only. What 
orchestral crash was that at the announce- 
ment of the prosecution of the Tobacco 
Trust? Receivers to be appointed “To 
take possession of all the property, assets, 
business and affairs of said defendants.”’t 
Quiet, ye galleries, the drama may be a 
farce! The trouble with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“suits” is they are quickly out of style, 
and then consigned to the wardrobe of 
forgotten things. Yet his attorney-gen- 
eral, who believes in death for human 
degenerates} but immunity for industrial 
degenerates who revert to the genus 
swine, can ’t find the papers for the 
dust on them. In the meantime the 
Tobacco Trust grows so oppressive that 
peaceful farmers in two states organize 
themselves jinto “night-riders’”’ to drive 


*Letter from F. H. Johnson, in New York Times, 
November 25, 1907. 


tLiterary Digest, July 20, 1907. 
tLiterary Digest, July 20, 1907. 
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the trust out with the torch. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attorney-general also believes 
in death for anarchists. Yet, in the 
words of another, his official indifference 
has given the farmers “a deep, dumb 
conviction that since the trust either 
owns the law or is beyond its reach. the 
only recourse of the plain people is to be 
thus a law unto themselves.”"* Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration has been a 
two-act farce, and just as the gallery 
gods were “beating it’’ he announced 
that there would be no third act. If the 
President had any predilection for re- 
form he would have removed his apolo- 
getic and delinquent attorney-general 
long ago. 

It was Bonaparte who stood out for 
immunity to the rebate-giving Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, and he converted his 
chief. It is logical for a régime that 
imposes secrecy upon the government’s 
relations with the press to enter into 
secret promises of immunity with meat 
and railroad trusts. He, also, is simply 
a Baltimore politician who “spent very 
little of his time in Washington... . 
spent only a few hours a week there.” 
Judge McReynolds, special counsel in 
the Tobacco Trust prosecution, once 
had to wait a week to see the delinquent, 
and finally had to go over to his political 


center, Baltimore. “He devotes less 
time to his official duties than even 
Moody. . . . Matters requiring his at- 


tention and the signature of the Attor- 
nev-General pile up on the hands of the 
chiefs of divisions and can get no fur- 
ther.”*+ Napoleon would not put this 
extreme descendant of his even in his 
awkward squad. 

Seldom is a pill administered without 
a sop in the same spoon. Along with 
the announcement of no criminal prose- 
cution of Harriman is another—that 
coal-carrying roads will be prosecuted. 
Examine Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches and 
there is scarcely a sentence that is in- 

*Literary Digest, December 28, 1907. 

+Press dispatches. 

tNew York World, June 8, 1907. 
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tended to be committal that is not capable 
of two meanings, that does not trail a 
rider, with clauses that go together like 
two horses, so that he can jump to the 
one when the other is lamed;—ever 
preaching against the rich and the poor 
in the same sentence, yet never throw- 
ing his weight on the most unequal side. 
After a speech one paper hails it as a 
new radicalism, and a New York Times 
announces that he is sober once more. 
But no communication that is, yea, yea, 
nay, nay, leaving no room for doubt. 
Now all this requires an explanation. 
Mr. Roosevelt is an honest man, and in 
private life a great American. The 
trouble with him is essentially intel- 
lectual. He does not mean to play into 
the hands of the people’s enemies, but 
he does so, as actually and insidiously 
as a guard in a beleaguered city is enticed 
out at night and delivers the keys to the 
attackers. It is not “intemperate’’ to 
make this deduction. Would you give 


a dishonest interpretation to the above 
facts for the sake of a cheap endorsement 


of “conservative’’? It is my feeling 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a man of limited 
mental vision who cannot see logical 
consequence. It is the most charitable 
commentary on the facts. A glance at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s phrenological develop- 
ment shows that the cerebrum, the seat 
of prevision and imagination, is not 
highly developed. If, for instance, Mr. 
Roosevelt, after knowing certain facts 
about’?Thomas Paine—facts about his 
deep and great philosophical principles, 
of his God-fearing and God-confessing 
nature, of his martydom in dungeons 
for liberty—can only generalize it all 
into the statement that he is “a filthy 
little atheist,”* we must assume, to avoid 
imbecility ourselves, that it is the opinion 
of a very unenlightened, undeveloped 
mind that was fated, sooner or later, to 


*Life of Gouvernuer Morris, by Roosevelt. The 
biographer of Paine, Moncure D. Conway, pre- 
sented the facts personally before Mr. Roosevelt, 
proving the very opposite of his fling. Mr. Roose- 
evelt promised to make a correction, but it still 
remains in the later editions, 
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involve itself in hopeless contradiction 
and defeat. What is there in the essen- 
tial mentality of Mr. Roosevelt to invite 
the support of the Catholic press in the 
last campaign without an important 
exception >* 

What attraction of mind was there 
between the two that Dowie at Zion 
City should thunder senseless diatribes 
for Mr. Roosevelt ?f 

Mediocre alarms when a Mrs. Morris 
visits the White House, and though a 
fine, cultured woman, is outrageously 
dragged away by order of his secretaries, 
for whom he refused to apologize;{ his 
calling the wrong men liars and absolv- 
ing the real liars in society; his carrying 
a “gun’’ in his hip-pockets to be seen 
at the least flapping of the wind;§ his 
revelling in the killing of animals; his 
confession of shooting a Spainard in the 
back,||—these are not traits that indi- 
cate a fine, progressive nature. Then his 
support of militarism; his spoken con- 
tempt of the Quakers; his strictures on 
cabinet and departmental news; his 
arranging of grim military welcomes 
with 500 policemen massed about his 
carriage;| his tearing out the White 
House so that scarcely a vestige remains 
of its former simplicity;** his unprece- 
dented costly military suite, with its 
nine officers having the exclusive func- 
tion of being in attendance on dance 
floors at the White House,*} reveal what 
order of thought his mind is heir to. 

In his choice of Taft for his successor 
he makes the final revelation of the 
reactionary cast of his mind. An uncle 
of mine who represents an association 
of merchants knows Taft as a man who 
cannot be persuaded to assume responsi- 
bility or take the initiative. For a year 


*New York Herald Sunday after election, 1904. 

tNew York Hera'd, Tuesday before election, 
1904. 

tSee Senator Tillman’s speech, about January 
5, 1906. 

2Press dispatches, June 9, 1906. 

||Seribner’s Magazine. 

) aa a } orld. 

**Broo agle, August 10, 1907. 

*tNew York orld, special Sunday story. 
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he has been asked to take steps to stop 
the pollution of New York waters by 
Jersey streams and the blocking of its 
channels. He has temporized with the 
merchants, doing nothing yet ever pre- 
tending he is going to do something. 
I remember the tone of disgust in my 
uncle’s words: “I have no use for Taft, 
for he is afraid to act.” There is nothing 
more in radicalism than individual initia- 
tive—the one thing Taft avoids. He is 
well sized up when he is called an “echo.” 
The smiling, genial, glad-hand Taft is 
the outer face of the apologetic, tem- 
porizing. uninitiative Taft. Taft is the 
king’s jester. The “big stick” in his 
hands will become a billy-dilly. He 
loves the jest so much that, as judge, he 
ever gave the corporation the benefit of 
the “joker’’ in the bill. He has also 
distributed a few choice frowns, to wit: 
No judge stretched farther the powers 
of the injunction than he, when a federal 
judge in Ohio. He rushed to Oklahoma 
to tell the people to postpone entrance 
into the union, perhaps with the sin- 


ister purpose of keeping out of the union 
a Democratic state until after the next 
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election.* His great hobby is to main- 
tain the present autocratic power of the 
courts. He has especially condemned 
trial by jury before punishment for in- 
junction proceedings.t He has con- 
demned the initiative and referendum. 
He opposed Direct-Legislation with Sen- 
ator Lodge. He discovered that the 
Interstate Commerce Law could be used 
as a club over labor. 

The day has gone by when a mere 
name, whooped up by artificial and for- 
tuitous means will ever again epitomize 
the great American people. The defeat 
of Parker was the exit of that régime. 
We know that Mr. Roosevelt has little 
prevision else he would see that Taft 
will never be president. But we bring 
in Taft to further reveal Mr. Roosevelt’s 
reactionariness. 

And now the charmed circle is sol- 
dered: The organization has been built 
up; the interests within the “square” 
are intact; the delegates will be delivered, 
and the interests, main hope, Taft, will 
be nominated—and defeated. 

GrorGe LLEWELLYN REEs. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CONCEPT OF DEITY. 


By Georce H. Moore. 


O PRESENT the Christian Science 
concept of God to those who 
who have not come into touch with it 
through experience, one must clear the 
ground of some ideas falsely associated 
with Deity, before he can point the way 
to that scientific and practical under- 
standing of His nature which Christian 
Science unfolds. 

All Christendom unites in ascribing 
to God the attributes of omnipotence, 
omnipresence and omniscience. If all 
men accepted these terms at their face 
value, there would be no need for the 


Christian Scientist to insist on the abso- 
lute impossibility of any reality in matter 
or in evil as part of the divine nature, 
manifestation, or purpose. Altogether 
too well, have men learned to take the 
universe as they find it, and then to 
adapt their thought of God to their own 
chaotic sense of things. The Christian 
Scientist accepts God as He manifests 
Himself in Christian revelation and then 

*Literary Digest, September 7, 1907. 

tHe now comes out for limitation of injunctions; 


but in the last six ears has there not been enough 
of words without deeds ? 
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corrects his concept of the universe 
accordingly; afterwards verifying his 
conclusions in a richly modified expe- 
rience with this human environment. 
In short, the Christian Scientist affirms 
of God nearly if not all the attributes 
enumerated in the historic Christian 
creeds, and then through thick and 
through thin he sticks to his thesis. A 
large part of Christendom likewise de- 
clares for the infinite goodness and 
power of God, and then vacates its 
premise in order that it may make room 
for an evil presence and power, an intel- 
ligent, malevolent and scheming devil. 

Christian Scientists are even reproached 
because they have no devil, and they ac- 
cept the reproach. Yet they have to 
contend with and to overcome the same 
apparent evil as do others. And the 
unquestioned evil in human passion and 
fear, in sin, disease, and death may 
seem at times, to those who have not 
yet learned not to fear it, as horrid and 
hydra-headed, and certainly a far more 
familiar monster, than the traditional 
devil of hoof and horn. The advantage 
of the Christian Scientist’s attitude of 
thought inheres in the fact that he 
recognizes evil as no part of the divine 
order, and therefore as having no more 
entity, consistency, reason for being nor 
continuance, than do the dreadful mon- 
sters of a nightmare. He therefore in- 
sists that to understand God’s allness 
one must first abandon all thought of 
evil as an independent power, as a de- 
generate part of God’s creation, or as 
“good in the making,” and relegate it 
all—‘the devil and his works’’—to the 
realm of illusive phenomena, self-evolved 
and self-destructive. Not otherwise, be 
one’s logic ever so agile, can the omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent goodness of God be 
established in fact or in faith. 

The description of God given by Mrs. 
Eddy, the Leader of Christian Science, 
to whom every Christian Scientist owes 
all that he knows of this truth, is as fol- 
lows: 
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“God. The great I Am; the all- 
knowing, all-seeing, all-acting, all-wise, 
all-loving, and eternal; Principle; Mind; 
Soul; Spirit; Life; Truth; Love; all 
substance; intelligence.” (Science and 
Health, p. 587.) Elsewhere she speaks 
of Him as the “infinite Father-Mother”’; 
“the universal cause, the only creator.” 
(Idem.) By each of these terms she 
illustrates some phase of the divine 
nature. Thinking of God as Principle, 
one may learn of Him as the source of 
all true being, may understand in a 
degree the invincible integrity and change- 
lessness of His nature, the infinite scope 
of His power, and also His nearness in 
the very minutiz of human life. Think- 
ing of Him as Mind, one divorces 
thought from corporeality and anthro- 
pomorphism, and recognizes infinite per- 
sonality as inspiration and origin of all 
wisdom, of all science, and of that spir- 
itual thought energy which creates and 
sustains man and the universe. Think 
ing of God as Spirit and as substance, one 
eliminates matter and all its supposed 
law and phenomena from His being 
and His expression and denies pantheism. 
As Father-Mother, one apprehends, in a 
measure, His infinite tenderness and 
kindly protection. But the Christian 
Scientist’s supreme effort and aspiration, 
Mrs. Eddy expresses in her message to the 
Mother Church, June, 1901: “As Chris- 
tian Scientists you seek to define God to 
your own consciousness, by feeling and 
applying the nature and practical pos- 
sibilities of divine Love: to gain the 
absolute and supreme certainty that 
Christianity is now what Christ Jesus 
taught and demonstrated—health, holi- 
ness, immortality.” 

Humanity is profoundly concerned to 
understand God, and sincere men wel- 
come any and every ray of light shed on 
His nature and His ways. It is a self- 
important and caviling critic that will 
reject such illumination because he con- 
ceives it to be unconventional or without 
precedent, because it is scientific, that is, 
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well-ordered and demonstrable and not 
merely intuitive or emotional as religious 
light has been declared to be. The 
critic who asserts that our God is “no 
God,” but merely a substitute for Deity, 
is simply juggling with words and calls 
for no answer, except for the fact that 
thoughtless readers may accept sound 
for sense and harden their hearts in 
shrinking fear of something new in 
Christian faith. Words are but poor 
vessels for spiritual truth, though they 
serve as honest enough instruments for 
an honest thought. To a quibbler they 
furnish abundant material for blinding 
both one’s self and others. 

The one thing men most desire to 
know about God is in regard to His atti- 
tude toward humanity. And Christian 
Science has much to offer here, for it is 
practical in all its teachings and meets 
an honest searcher always on the ground 
of his greatest need. The early Hebrew 
corporealized God as his king and 
avenger. Jesus endeavored to trans- 
form this crude thought by exalting God 
as a loving Father and friend, as a 
guardian presence and protector. But 
Christendom early lost the love out of 
its thought of God by again personi- 
fying Him as magistrate and judge, 
and bringing the race to His throne not 
as wayward children craving His pro- 
tection, but as suppliant criminals cursed 
for the sin of a common ancestor. 

This error gave warrant to the most 
cruel dogma in “old theology’’ that in- 
volved in its false conception of divine 
judgment. The far-reaching cruelty of 
this teaching is in its hopelessness, in its 
assumption that God’s attitude toward 
men, that is, His judgment of men, is 
retributive and spectacular, consigning 
men to an irrevocable destiny of bliss 
or of suffering according to their blind 
stumbling or their palsied indifference 
and bravado during a few ill-guided 
years. The fear of God and the fear of 
death, which so harries human life, find 
perfect justification in this teaching, for 
death} means to the individual, who 
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accepts this theory, a peremptory clos- 
ing of all opportunity, and summons 
him to an ordeal which would be a 
travesty on justice and a betrayal of his 
legitimate trust in God’s love. Chris- 
tian Science destroys this fear of God 
and fear of death, by exposing the falisty 
of this harsh conception of divine justice. 
It teaches that divine judgment is purely 
redemptive and never retaliatory; that 
the door of opportunity is never closed, 
here or hereafter; and that death is but 
an incident of human belief, utterly 
powerless to shut man out from God’s 
love. 

This Love, Christian Science asserts 
to be absolutely irresistible and that it 
cannot by any means be deprived of its 
object. It declares that divine Love 
cannot lapse into indifference or be 
transmuted into vengeful hate, nor can 
His kingdom be divided. As a religious 
body, Christian Scientists assume no 
precedence in extolling God’s love as 
comprehensive of all men. They go 
much further, however, in asserting that 
divine Love is even now an available 
human resource, in which men may 
find cure for every ill that besets their 
thought, and so finds expression in their 
lives. 

In material terms, the operation of 
divine Love may be illustrated by the 
action of the magnet, which attracts to 
itself and endows with its own power 
particles of true metal, but shows neither 
attraction nor recognition of their en- 
cumbering dust. The divine judgment 
as a “proclamation of the right”’ involves 
of necessity the rejection of the wrong, 
including everything that would defile or 
distort God’s perfect creation; but it 
rejects no integral part of that creation. 
Divine judgment separates men from 
sin; and sin thereby exposed as unreal, 
untrue, and having no part in God, man, 
or the universe, is destroyed. The tra- 
ditional concept of divine judgment 
often tends to make of human life a 
daring gamble with sin and repentance, 
based on the hope that repentance may 
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precede death and so cheat sin of its 
penalty. An understanding of Chris- 
tian Science quenches the desire for sin 
by showing that suffering is concur- 
rent with sin, and that sin invents and 
applies its own torment. The divine 
judgment is to be interpreted not so 
much as intervention in human affairs 
to arrest guilt and to reward virtue, as it 
is prevention, leading us into apprecia- 
tion of God’s kindly provision and care. 
Seeking His ways, one seeks re-adjust- 
ment of one’s thought to His law and so 
finds redemption from the chaos of 
material and of evil thinking. Divine 
judgment is therefore never to be feared 
as an ordeal, but is to be eagerly antici- 
pated and desired as a return of con- 
sciousness to its spiritual birthright and 
dominion. 

Physical science has not yet declared 
aright that mysterious force called gravi- 
tation which holds the earth to its orbit 
and maintains its rhythm with the rest 
of the universe. The best that man has 


yet done is to stand in awe of the mar- 
velous reach of its power and to rest in 
its security. But the astronomer’s story 
of the evolution and control of the physi- 
cal universe through the operation of 


omnipresent force, is but a _ poorly 
worded interpretation of the all-encir- 
cling unity and power of divine Prin- 
ciple, which holds not only the stars to 
their courses, but guarantees to all God’s 
ideas their security in His love and care. 
This ever-present love manifests itself 
in ever new avenues of light, revealing 
His power in a multitude of ways, 
according to the impulses of humanity’s 
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varied needs. To the Christian Scientist, 
God is in very deed a guardian presence, 
satisfying every human need, filling 
thought with confidence and good cheer, 
and opening up a vista of spiritual 
understanding and dominion which is 
without parallel and without limit. 

The Christian Science concept of God 
is scientific, because within the ever- 
widening range of human experience it 
is verifiably true; because it is “well- 
ordered knowledge”’ gained through in- 
telligent appeal to Principle; and _be- 
cause it robs error of its seeming reality 
and assumed power. As _ individual 
thought broadens to grasp the majestic 
sweep of divine revelation, and as thereby, 
human consciousness more and more 
closely reflects the divine, the true con- 
cept of God, that is of life, directly and 
inevitably manifests itself in more orderly, 
more sane, more healthful and more effi- 
cient living. ‘The practical efficacy of the 
teachings of Christian Science is the 
sufficient confirmation of their truth, 
and of its discoverer’s secure place in 
history as one of the world’s greatest 
benefactors. 

Human theories may continue to come 
and go. Human philosophies may con- 
tinue to battle among themselves for a 
supremacy which can never be won. 
The only unity of thought possible to 
mankind is the unity already existing 
in the divine Mind. As the years go on 
all humanly evolved systems of thought 
must lay down their arms before divine 
revelation, the one unerring source of 
truth. Grorce H. Moore. 

Allston, Mass. 





MANUFACTURING-WORKS HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


By Wituiam Truro. 


ATERIAL, intellectual, and spir- 
itual progress depends upon the 
bodily health of the individual, upon his 
memory, his power to reason, and his 
accumulation of interesting and valu- 
able knowledge. It is the generally 
accepted belief that the reform agencies 
of the day can hope for success only 
through the further development of these 
qualities in the individual; without their 
further development, advancement in 
wisdom becomes impossible. 

A store of valuable knowledge neces- 
sarily includes a fair understanding of 
the laws of health, and the process of 
accumulating this store, best develops 
the memory and the reasoning power. 
So-called primary knowledge is almost 
universally distributed, but the so-called 
secondary knowledge is enjoyed by com- 
paratively few. Although without the 
primary there could be no secondary 
knowledge, it is upon the latter that we 
directly depend for advancement in 
wisdom. It is only through a further 
advance in popular wisdom that the 
present and future problems of humanity 
can be satisfactorily met, so it is of the 
utmost importance that every available 
young person should receive a secondary 
or High-School education. 

At the present time, most of us obtain 
what secondary education we may pos- 
sess through observation and reading, 
without guidance or system; and we 
gain this at a later period in life than it 
should be gained. When one considers 
that in well managed high schools the 
teaching is done by specially trained 
instructors in subjects selected by expe- 
rienced educators and that these subjects 
are treated according to their relative 
importance in the student’s development, 


it is evident that the usual random 
studying is of little value when com- 
pared with systematic high school train- 
ing given at the most suitable age. 

The greatest hope for the future lies 
in inducing every capable young person 
to graduate from some thorough high 
school. The accomplishment of this is 
the problem that outweighs all other 
reform problems, for as just intimated, 
the final solution of any reform problem 
depends on the wisdom of the individual 
citizen, and without an early secondary 
education growth in wisdom is seriously 
and permanently retarded. 

In trying to solve the problem under 
discussion, one of the principal points 
to consider is the obtaining of means 
necessary to build and maintain so 
large a number of high schools as would 
be required to accommodate practically 
every individual during the high school 
period of life. The public could do 
this if it were determined to do so, but 
the taxes would have to be increased, 
and they would become a hardship in 
many more instances than they are at 
present. In addition to the means re- 
quired for the building and operation of 
the schools, means would have to be 
provided for the full or partial mainte- 
nance of all students whose parents 
could not fully maintain their children 
through a high school course. Under 
present economic conditions it would be 
impossible for the public to furnish this 
maintenance, and even if this were pos- 
sible, it would be most harmful. 

It has been suggested that the public 
build and equip the high schools, put 
them in operation, and then let the 
students themselves pay the running 
expenses. This plan would be easy for 
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the public and good for the students. 
As it is evident that the high school 
students who could not or would not 
be maintained by their friends must 
provide their own maintenance, the 
question of how to supply the students 
with remunerative employment becomes 
a paramount one. 

One object of this article is to make a 
specific suggestion for the employment 
of young women students. We are told 
that many organized plans to supply 
students with employment for full self- 
support have been tried, and that all 
have failed. This, however, should be 
no reason for discouragement. So im- 
portant is the problem that a score or 
more of experiments, all unsuccessful, 
might be considered profitable if they 
should lead finally to the discovery of a 
practicable method for a better distribu- 
tion of secondary education. One of 
the successful efforts to train in good 
citizenship is that seen in the George 
Junior Republic. And the plan, akin 
as it is to that for a manufacturing works 
high school, would promise equal or 
greater success for the latter school; 
there would be fewer difficulties en- 
countered in establishing a manufactur- 
ing works high school as the ages and 
previous training of the children in a 
George Junior Republic would make 
the problem simpler of solution. 

Among many industries with which 
the experiment might be tried, a prac- 
tical one would probably be found in 
knitting works for women’s and chil- 
dren’s underwear, as this seems to be an 
industry especially adapted for the em- 
ployment of young women students. 
Any standard article that can be manu- 
factured under healthful conditions, and 
for the making of which adequate re- 
muneration can be given, would answer 
the purpose. 

A high school that could properly be 
called a manufacturing works high 
school and a knitting works might be 
operated conjointly on lines similar to 
those suggested for the joint operation 
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of public works and high schools in an 
article published in Tue Arena of 
December, 1907, entitled “ Public Works 
High Schools.” As far as that article 
is applicable to the present subject, we 
shall borrow from it and make altera- 
tions to fit the present case. The public 
works high school is best suited for 
young men, while the present suggestion 
is for the education and employment of 
young women. 

Most young women of sixteen years 
or over would be benefited by earning 
their living and education, if the work is 
within reason and also instructive. 

“The legal time for attendance in 
this school should extend over a period 
of eight years, anywhere between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-eight. The 
public would be expected to provide 
only grounds, buildings, and initial ex- 
penses, and then exercise general super- 
vision over the schools; the students 
themselves would be obliged to earn and 
pay all operating expenses of the schools, 
once they are in good running order.” 
In the case of young women a maximum 
age of twenty-four years would probably 
be sufficient. 

The most feasible program for work 
and school attendance for self-support- 
ing students would require the alternating 
of work and study every half-day. One- 
half of the students in each high school 
grade would attend school three hours 
in the forenoon and work for wages five 
hours in the afternoon; with the other 
half, the time of work and study would 
be reversed. Some prominent educators 
are confident that six years of this half- 
time school attendance would be ample 
in which to complete what at present 
constitutes a four years’ high school 
course. The more mature years that 
would be brought into the latter part of 
the course; the presumably better health, 
due to the intermissions occupied by 
work; the better assimilation of the 
studies due to the more deliberate pro- 
gress of the entire course, all would make 
it possible to take a regular four years’ 
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course in six half-time years. We shall 
here assume that such is the case. 

“Tt is evident that the study program 
of a high school for self-supporting 
students would have to differ from that 
of the present high school mainly in 
that each morning program of study 
would have to be repeated with the 
other set of students in the afternoon.” 
The program of the school could be so 
arranged that full-time pupils could have 
full-day sessions by attending the first 
half of a grade in the forenoon and the 
second half in the afternoon. Regard- 
less of best results, parents will, no 
doubt, always support their daughters 
in high school just as many years as they 
can afford to do so. The student that 
attends school full time during the 
ninth and tenth grades would ordi- 
narily pass the tenth grade at sixteen 
years of age and if, after that, she attends 
only in half-day session, she would re- 
quire three years more to graduate, and 
would be nineteen years of age. The 
young woman who enters the ninth 
grade at sixteen and goes through all 


the grades on a half-time schedule would 
graduate at twenty-two years of age. 
Much the larger number of the young 
women would graduate at twenty-two 


or younger. Those who by actual expe- 
rience learn the lesson of full self-support 
and all that necessarily goes with it, 
would be certain to gain much more 
from the school course than would the 
other students. 

In the article from which we quote, an 
imaginary water-works operated by self- 
supporting students is described. In 
the description of this water-works a 
plan is given for an annual change of 
employment for the student workers. 
This change of work was suggested 
partly to avoid monotony, but prin- 
cipally to acquaint the student with the 
entire operation of the business from 
janitor up to manager. This changing 
of work, as far as it could be made to 
apply, might be profitably adopted in 
the knitting works. The education of 
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several years duration obtained from a 
complete and thorough working study 
of a knitting works or of any other 
business is most valuable and interesting. 
Such a complete knowledge of any manu- 
facturing business is rare, and few can 
fully appreciate its value. The student 
workers would all become well informed 
in business methods, and it is probable 
that the experiences of such a course 
would, in later life, aid greatly in every 
codperative effort of whatever nature. 

Many believe that young women under 
twenty years of age would not render 
adequate service to deserve wages neces- 
sary for self-support. We must bear in 
mind that the students would be young 
women who would be willing to work for 
an education and who would be chosen 
on account of special ability. After 
once the operating methods were well 
established, we would find that these 
self-supporting young women from six- 
teen to twenty-four years of age, could 
do not only the manual but much of the 
managerial labor in as satisfactory a 
manner as it is done in the best works 
at the present time. We must also 
bear in mind the fact that the study of 
the knitting works would, as the name of 
the school implies, become a part of the 
curriculum of the manufacturing works 
high school. This would put every part 
of the operation of the works under the 
observation of the entire school, both 
students and instructors. 

The works would in all probability 
be owned by some voluntary association 
of public-spirited citizens, who would 
not operate them for profit other than 
a moderate and fixed interest profit. 
This voluntary association of citizens 
would require that full and clear business 
reports be issued to the general public 
at regular intervals. These reports and 
the actual bookkeeping could be made 
the regular course of study in the book- 
keeping classes in the school. In this 
way the general public, the instructors 
and the students would become well 
acquainted with the details of the busi- 











ness, and this publicity would tend to 
increase the efficiency in the works. 

A general introduction of half-time 
employment for self-supporting students 
would be a boon to parents who appre- 
ciate the value of a secondary education, 
yet cannot pay the required schooling 
for their daughters. As a general rule, 
a self-earned secondary education is far 
better than one paid for by others, be- 
cause the self-supporting student learns 
how to study, earn, save, spend, and 
live. Learning these things well, more 
than repays her for any extra time re- 
quired to finish the course. 

It would be difficult to estimate the 
great benefit to humanity if the number 
of mothers who are thorough high school 
graduates could be increased but two 
or three fold. This would be especially 
true if all future high schools for girls 
would give courses in domestic science, 
nursing, and motherhood. The increase 
in the number of graduates due to the 
system for self-support would consist of 
just those whom Nature would choose 
as the most desirable mothers. 

Young women of sixteen years of age, 
who ar: selected for ability above the 
average, could earn enough in five hours 
at the knitting works to pay their per- 
sonal expenses and their proportionate 
share of the running expenses of the 
school. The young women under dis- 
cussion would be willing to live simply, 
and one dollar a day could be made to 
answer, if a supply of clothing, the 
lighter room furnishings, and about 
$25.00 for books and emergency were on 
hand. An energetic, capable young 
woman who tries to do her best ought 
to be paid enough for five hours of 
labor to enable her to meet the necessary 
expenses of one day of such simple 
living. If she is not paid that much, 
others are living off her efforts. At the 
present time the women workers in 
privately-owned knitting works are not 
paid twenty cents per hour, and the 
established prices for knit goods may 
forestall wages at that rate. The stu- 
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dents’ knitting works would be required 
to yield only a moderate profit and the 
student workers would, no doubt, show 
greater average efficiency than do pres- 
ent workers, so it might be possible for 
a students’ knitting works to sell its 
goods as cheaply as the same goods are 
now being sold. As is shown in the 
article on public works high schools 
before referred to, the effect of student 
workers on the general labor market 
would be in no way depressing. 

Some believe that five hours of daily 
work and three hours of school attendance 
would result in physical injury to many 
young women, but actual experience 
indicates the contrary. Whether it would 
be injurious or not, it would be less in- 
jurious than eight or ten hours of daily 
work such as those who would consti- 
tute the greater number of the self- 
supporting students now have to do, as 
the work and surroundings in a students’ 
works would probably be more healthful 
and pleasant than those of the average 
private factory. FPS 

We wish to make a specific suggestion 
for the creating of a students’ knitting 
works. Let the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs appoint a committee to 
investigate the knitting works business. 
If this business appears to be well suited 
for a students’ works, have the committee 
make a detailed report of the entire 
business. This report should include 
every item of expense and income in the 
operation of the business, detailed draw- 
ings of buildings and machinery, and a 
commercial, practical, and scientific de- 
scription of the raw material required. 
The report should give the cost of con- 
structing a knitting plant of the desired 
size, also the cost of the necessary 
buildings for dormitory, restaurant, and 
high school. In making this report, 
the committee might profitably use sev- 
eral years of time. It is, of course, not 
necessary that the committee confine 
itself to knitting works, these are sug- 
gested here merely as a possibility. 

The mode of management under which 
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the works is to be operated until expe- 
rience teaches better ways, should also 
be determined at this time. One of the 
foremost essentials for success in any 
plan for a school of self-supporting 
students, is that the applicants for work 
be given perference as nearly as possible 
in the order of their ability and char- 
acter, as shown by previous standing 
in school. Such a preference is only 
fair, and it encourages the less capable 
to do their best. Let us suggest a 
board of directors consisting of three 
members chosen by the Woman’s Clubs; 
let there be added to this board twenty 
student directors chosen by the student 
body, from the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. Each student director should 
have one tenth the voting power of each 
director chosen by the Women’s Clubs. 
A special state law might have to be 
enacted sanctioning such a board of 
directors. ld, eI leita ap 

Let us assume that the report will 
show that one dollar per day can be paid 
capable young women. In a short time 
economies could be introduced into the 
operation of the works which would 
permit giving a second year student 
$1.05, a third year student $1.10, thus 
advancing the daily wages five cents for 
each year of experience that the student 
gains. The daily wages for each of the 
six years respectively would therefore 
be $1.00, $1.05, $1.10, $1.15, $1.20, $1.25 
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making an average of $1.124. All wages 
over the $1.00 per day could be saved by 
the student until graduation. A stu- 
dent working three hundred days per 
year for six years could in this way 
accumulate $225.00. In voting for stu- 
dent directors, the individual student 
might be given voting power in propor- 
tion to the length of time she had served, 
as the length of service would, in a way, 
be a measure of her experience in the 
business. 

Another important step for the com- 
mittee to take would be to obtain the 
pledge of a sufficient number of the 
members of the Women’s Clubs to buy 
their knitted goods from the student 
works, provided that the quality is 
equal to that of the best factories and 
that the prices are not more in excess of 
market prices than fair wages might 
make necessary. Investigation may show 
that students’ knitting works could pro- 
duce underwear at less than present 
ruling prices. ‘These and other prelimi- 
naries being accomplished, a stock com- 
pany for the required amount might be 
formed, possibly for $250,000, and the 
by-laws framed to make possible : the 
desired mode of management. Should 
the experiment finally prove successful, 
students’ works and manufacturing works 
high schools of various kinds could be in- 
troduced into every city of sufficient size. 

Wriuiam Tru. 


THE UNITED STATES TRUST. 


By Caprain W E. P. Frencn, U. S. A. 


I. 


N HIS annual message (of 1994)* to 
the Congress of eighty odd millions 

of Americans, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, struck the 
key-note of the trust problem and showed 


the way to a wise, lawful and#feasible 
solution of some of the most burning 
questions of our day. 

There are five important texts in this 
valuable sermon on corporations, and 
every citizen whose patriotism is stronger 
than his pocketbookism, whose mind_ is 
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not mortgaged to some corporate interest, 
and who has the wit and courage to 
think for himself, would do well to con- 
sider them in order, and to make his own 
comments and deductions; for the Na- 
tion’s security, honor and life are men- 
aced by those to whom she has given 
great rewards, the foes in her own 
household. 

Says the President in Text I:—‘“ When 
we come to deal with great corporations 
the need for the Government to act 
directly is far greater than in the case of 
labor, because great corporations can 
become such only by engaging in inter- 
state commerce, and inter-state commerce 
is peculiarly the field of the General 
Government. It is an absurdity to 
expect to eliminate the abuses in great 
corporations by State action. It is diffi- 
cult to be patient with an argument that 
such matters should be left to the States, 
because more than one State pursues the 
policy of creating on easy terms corpora- 
tions which are never operated within 
that State at all, but in other States whose 
laws they ignore. The National Gov- 
ernment alone can deal adequately with 
these great corporations.” 

If “inter-state commerce is peculiarly 
the field of the General Government” 
(and it is, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court to the contrary, notwithstanding), 
then any corporation doing business in 
that field is a national trespasser and is 
lawfully amenable to prosecution, fine, 
imprisonment, and confiscation of its 
illegally acquired property. It is, in- 
deed, absurd to expect that corporate 
abuse can or will be eliminated by State 
action, for not only is the average State 
wax in the hands of corporations, but 
the State can usually reach merely one 
tentacle of the enormous body whose 
lair and home-office are elsewhere. The 
man or corporation that “ignores’’ law, 
is a law-breaker, is living in lawlessness 
and is an anarchist within the meaning 
of the word as commonly used. 


National Governments here- 


have, 
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tofore, “dealt adequately”’ with certain 
great corporations by the simple. common- 
sense methods of absorption and nation- 
alization. The treatment that cured 
one set of ills in the body politic will 
cure simular ones. 

Measured in terms of the world’s life, 
it is not so long ago that individuals and 
private corporations raised and maintained 
armies and navies, and levied inter-state 
war; but the State became convinced 
that this was a dangerous power to give 
to citizens, as it led to anarchy, so nations 
sensibly assumed charge of the military 
and naval establishments. Neither is it 
so long ago that individuals, rejoicing in 
“initiative’’ and “enterprise,” collected 
the taxes of nations, owned and operated 
toll-roads and bridges, carried the mails, 
held property in mankind, and exercised 
powers of life and death; but the State 
properly concluded that these privileges 
and “vested rights’’ were unsafe in 
irresponsible hands, so it emancipated 
the black slaves, and made national 
trusts of the other matters, greatly to the 
benefit of “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.”” No one but a lunatic, a 
“frenzied financier’’ or the reincarnation 
of a “robber Baron”’ would care to go 
back to those “good old times.”” There 
are some of us, thank God! besides the 
President, who see plainly the evils of 
our own time, and long with heavy, 
loyal hearts to rid the Great Republic of 
them. 

Says the President in Text I1:—* The 
American people need to continue to 
show the very qualities that they have 
shown—that is, moderation, good sense, 
the earnest desire to avoid doing any 
damage, and yet the quiet determina- 
tion to proceed, step by step, without 
halt and without hurry, in eliminating, 
or at least minimizing, whatever of mis- 
chief there is to inter-state commerce in 
the conduct of the great corporations.” 

The American people have charge of 
this trust matter, and they have the 
power, as they evidently have the will, 
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to deal with it. That they will “pro- 
ceed decently and in order’’ is hoped 
and believed, but that they will be inex- 
orable is a certainty in the mind of the 
Chief Executive and of every other 
sensible citizen. 

No damage could or would be done 
by the government regulation, control 
and ultimate ownership of public utili- 
ties, which as at present mismanaged 
are a source of lawlessness, corruption 
and national danger; but, on the con- 
trary, great good would result to the 
people, the Government and the corpora- 
tions themselves, inasmuch as they would 
be stably, honestly and lawfully admin- 
istered, their officers would become hon- 
ored and trusted public servants, instead 
of being in the category of “the crim- 
nally rich,” and their “securities’’ could 
not be gambled in, and would become 
as safe an investment for the earnings and 
savings of the people as government 
bonds. 

Almost any “mischief’’ may be “ min- 
imized,” but if it can be entirely “ elimi- 
nated”’ it should be done, for no sane 
nation or individual wants to endure an 
ill that can be cured. If there be ways 
of curing the trust disease other than by 
National absorption or by organized 
labor building up one lawful, competi- 
tive organization which, by the approved 
business methods of individual saving 
and collective buying, should and would 
become the final .ource and reservoir of 
all capital, I am free to confess I do not 
know them, and, so far, I have met no 
king of high finance or captain of in- 
dustry who could or would show me such 
ways. 

Says the President in Text II:— 
“Great corporations are necessary, and 
only men of great and singular mental 
power can manage such corporations 
successfully, and such men must have 
great rewards. But these corporations 
should be managed with due regard to 
the interest of the public as a whole. 
Where this can be done under the present 
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laws it must be done. Where these 
laws come short, others should be en- 
acted to supplement them.” 

As the great corporations, acting in 
obedience to economic necessity (which 
knows no law), absorbed by “benevo- 
lent assimilation’’ the lesser ones, so 
shall and should the great corporation 
known as the United States of America, 
acting in obedience to National economic, 
industrial and financial necessity, and in 
the interest of Justice, Law, Order, 
Patriotism, Economy and Public Welfare 
absorb these watery masses of undi- 
gested insecurities. And this final cor- 
poration would be “managed with due 
regard to the interest of the public as a 
whole”’; for it would be public property, 
and people, individually and collectively, 
are somewhat prone to safeguard their 
own property. 

The United States Post-Office, which 
is one of the great “ business enterprises’ 
of the world, is not permitted to “inflate” 
or “depreciate” stock, “wreck’’ proper- 
ties, give “private rebates,” charge a 
tariff of “all the traffic will bear,” or 
assign million-dollar salaries to its “ gen- 
eral managers;’’ and, while it pays 
excessive tolls to the railroad trust, and 
has, as yet, neither the will nor the power 
of the post-offices of most civilized coun- 
tries to safeguard our savings, send our 
telegrams and carry our express parcels 
(thus creating revenue where we now 
have deficit, and cutting trust prices in 
half), it does give us cheap, excellent, 
expert service, and its peculations in 
thirty years would hardly pay interest 
on the sum stolen from the public in 
thirty days by one great “financial insti- 
tution.” 

It is, indeed, true that the managers of 
great corporations are “men of great 
and singular mental power” and should 
have “great rewards.” We have had 
at the head of the Nation and of the 
army and navy men of remarkable 
and peculiar ability. There was a man 
named Lincoln, to whom we paid 
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twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 
There were men called Farragut and 
Grant, who received for their rather 
valuable services to the Nation about 
half that sum. It may be that I am 
prejudiced, but I like to think that these 
patriots, and hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of others we all know, are the moral and 
mental superiors of any money-changer, 
magnate, capitalist, promoter or other 
pensioner on society that the world has 
ever seen. If the Nation can get such 
men at normal salaries as chief execu- 
tives and heads of specialized depart- 
ments, is it not “ wasteful and ridiculous 
excess’’ to pay, even indirectly, from a 
million to a hundred millions a year to 
coal-men, oil-men, iron-men, insurance 
agents, railroad kings and financiers ? 
Is not the price we pay for presidents, 
admirals, generals and cabinet officers 
enough compensation for managers, mid- 
dlemen and monopolists in finance and 
industry, and are not the former at least 
the intellectual peers of the latter? 
Does any human being need greater 
pecuniary rewards than he can use? 
We all know the story of the man who 
said to his companion, “See that man 
across the street? Ten years ago he 
had n’t a shirt to his back, and now he 
has a million.” The other replied, 
“Poor fellow! he must be mad. A 
million shirts! What can he do with 
them ?”’ 

Says the President in Text IV:— 
“More important than any legislation 
is the gradual growth of a feeling of 
responsibility and forbearance among 
capitalists and wage-workers alike; a 
feeling of respect on the part of each 
man ‘for the rights of others; a feeling 
of broad community of interest, not 
merely of capitalists among themselves, 
and of wage-workers themselves, but of 
capitalists and wage-workers in their 
relation to each other, and of both in 
their relations to their fellows who with 
them make up the body politic.” 

True “community of interest’’ exists 
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in the army and navy, but it would not 
exist a moment if the officers were per- 
mitted by vicious laws to pay themselves 
and the soldiers and sailors from the 
military chest. A wise Government has 
delivered us from that temptation, for 
we are only human, and if we were our 
own and the men’s paymasters, without 
Congressional and statutory limitations, 
there would be multi-millionaire Generals, 
magnate Colonels and Majors, Captains 
of vast wealth, Lieutenants of handsome 
fortune, and enlisted men barely able 
to keep body and soul together. 

There can never be real community of 
interest between Labor and private cap- 
italism, but there can be between the 
workers and public capital, as we see in 
Switzerland, New Zealand, Australia 
and other States. I may desire to im- 
press my hens that our interests are 
common, inasmuch as I feed and shelter 
them and provide raw material, wages 
and machinery (in the shape of worm- 
infested ground, clam shells, box-nests 
and egg-inspiring door-knobs), and 
merely take as my profit the eggs and 
broilers, with, here and there, an original 
wage-worker for soup, salad or the 
scrap-pile; but if they were not hens 
and fools they might perceive that the 
undomesticated birds-of-the-air had free 
access to natural opportunities and paid 
tribute to the predaceous only and not 
an alleged altruistic benefactor. 

A “community of interest’’ of the 
community, for the community and by 
the community would, in my humble 
estimation (I lived in one for a score of 
years), inculcate very rapidly a “feeling 
of responsibility and forbearance’’ among 
all concerned, and a “feeling of respect 
on the part of each man for the rights of 
others.” For when the “Common- 
wealth’’ shall come to mean the common 
weal and welfare, no geese will lay golden 
eggs for one man or class of men to 
poach. The average human being dif- 
fers from the hen in not having feathers. 
Says the President, quoting from, and 
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endorsing as “sound common sense,” 
the speech of a wise railroad president: 
“Publicity, and not secrecy, will win 
hereafter, and laws be construed by their 
intent, and not by their letter, otherwise 
public utilities will be owned and oper- 
ated by the public which created them, 
even though the service be less efficient 
and the result less satisfactory from a 
financial standpoint.”’’ 

“Publicity’”’ will never win the day 
in corporate bodies so long as “secrecy”’ 
can be made to declare greater dividends. 
It is idle to hope for it. But Mr. Roose- 
velt and the kindly, sensible, far-seeing 
railway official (that man should man- 
age a National railroad, and he would 
if the Nation called him) are quite right 
in their deduction, that, if laws be not 
interpreted by the spirit instead of by 
the letter (they will not be while it is 
“good business’’ to evade statutes, bribe 
legislative and judicial bodies, and man- 
ipulate “stock’’ values in the interest 
of “insiders’’), an aroused and angered 
people will own and operate public 
utilities. There is no reason why they 
should not be far more efficient, and far 
more satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the whole Nation, both financially 
and economically, though it is cheer- 
fully admitted that the results in money- 
profit might not be quite as agreeable to 
the gentlemen with a million shirts or 
a billion poached dollars (I mean eggs, 
of course). 

The railroad, telegraph, telephone, 
tramway, light and water services wher- 
ever (in the large majority of instances) 
they have been nationilazed or munici- 
palized have shown wonderful results in 
efficiency and cheapness, and, as a rule, 
they do not seem to have “corrupted 
politics,” for which we should be very 
grateful: the purity of our politics is a 
matter of intense national pride. 

The facts and figures about what 
other Governments have done in the 
way of creating national trusts are very 
interesting and instructive reading, and 
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some of our magazines ‘publish them. 

Government insurance has been suc- 
cessful, the premiums small, the policies 
safe, the methods “open.” Govern- 
ment coal-mines have reduced the mar- 
ket price of fuel. Postal savings banks 
are (I have read) features of all en- 
lightened nations except Spain, Turkey 
and the United States, and they never 
fail or omit dividends. It is rather 
suggestive that the first year in which 
England operated her telegraph in con- 
nection with her post-office the business 
increase was a thousand per cent., that 
thereafter the postal system showed no 
deficit, and that New Zealanders send 
relatively more telegrams than we do. 

In the army we have Government- 
ownership, codperation and other things 
that savor of paternalism and “com- 
munity of interest’’; we manage, or 
have managed, about every business 
and industry, except stock-watering and 
brokerage; and I venture the assertion, 
that if the United States concluded to 
do its own banking, insurance, rail- 
roading, telegraphing, mining, and most 
other producing or distributing, and the 
colossal intellects which require so many 
shirts and eggs refused to serve their 
country for fair and generous salaries, 
the Nation could get managers by the 
hundred from the army and navy at 
from fourteen hundred to fourteen thou- 
sand a year, and these public servants 
would, in a short time, give better, safer, 
cheaper and more “efficient’’ service 
than our country and her people have 
ever had, or ever will have, from pri- 
vately-managed corporations run for the 
purpose of piling up useless, dangerous 
wealth in a few hands to be spent in 
“conspicuous waste’’ or used to breed a 
further menace to the Republic. 

I read in an editorial on the President’s 
message, written in sarcastic vein and 
published in a great metropolitan daily 
paper, that Mr. Roosevelt “would in all 
possible and needful ways have the 
Federal Government throw its strong, 
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protecting arm about the weak, de- 
fenseless and shivering citizen.” All 
honor to the Government or man that 
would help and protect the helpless! 
The Government that will not, does not 
dares not, shield the wronged and 
oppressed among its own people should 
be destroyed and a decent one put in 
its place. 

This same paper ends its editorial 
with these words, also meant in irony 
and scorn:—“ We are one Nation, one 
people; there should be one power, and 
it ought to be lodged in Washington, 
D. C. The people, what are they but 
sheep? They need the shepherd every 
hour.” 

The editor is right. There should 
be one power to serve, to save, to reward, 
to punish; and that power should be at 
the capital of the Nation, and not in 
Wall street or a newspaper office. The 
people are, indeed, largely sheep, fol- 
lowing the bell-wether of special privi- 
lege, and they do, God knows, need 
“every hour’’ the wise shepherding of a 
strong, brave, clean government to pro- 
tect them from the bulls, bears and 
wolves of “high finance,” which, may 
it please the court, is a polite equivalent 
for speculation without the s and grand 
larceny, being wholesale theft under the 
protection of class-made law. We all 
know that to steal a million is genius, 
but to purloin a loaf of bread for starv- 
ing children is war on Society. 

I heartily dislike and distrust the so- 
called Republican party, believing its 
avowed policy and practice of protection 
for the privileged few, its evil class- 
legislation, and its cowardly and stupid 
conservatism, to be amoug the dominant 
causes of our National socio-economic 
danger and discontent; and in sociology, 
politics and religion I am an honest 
opponent of the President; but, in my 
dual capacity as citizen and soldier, I 
respect every man who has the courage 
of his convictions, and who shows a 
fearless front to the most defiant, most 
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sordid and most criminally unscrupulous 
power the world has ever seen, the 
power of privately-organized corporate 
wealth, the Anarchy of the Dollar. 


Il. 


The? foregoing was written and laid 
aside, three years ago, it has now blos- 
somed into a prophecy; for the United 
States has, of late, become the owner 
and the operator of a number of rather 
important industries (all of which we 
have been assured by the organs of 
vested interest were entirely without the 
pale of government activity). And our 
Government, with the aid of its officers, 
its enlisted soldiers and a few good, 
average citizens, is making a far greater 
success of these big and “enterprising”’ 
business ventures than has been made 
by the financial giants (and economic 
pigmies) who have mismanaged and 
looted the public-service corporations of 
a great Nation. Indeed, it would seem 
that the Commonwealth, working for 
the common weal, has conducted these 
huge enterprises better, more economi- 
cally, more intelligently. and infinitely 
more honestly and honorably than sim- 
ilar examples of individual initiative and 
enterprise have been run by our masters 
of finance and industry. Incidentally, 
I have sometimes wondered if these 
altruistic gentlemen are _ really our 
Goliaths-of-Gray-Matter, or if the Gold- 
God they worship and serve has not 
made them just a little mad—“ Quem 
Jupiter vult perdere, prius dementat.”’ 

What we have done in the line of 
National ownership and operation reads 
like a fairy story, and our capitalist- 
inspired daily press has cleverly sup- 
pressed the tale. But “The United 
States Government now owns and oper- 
ates one of the longest and most intricate 
commercial cable and telegraph systems 
in the world.” This was written by a 
man with access to State papers and 
records, and it is a curious and very 
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suggestive fact, that certain politicians 
with equal opportunities, and whose duty 
it is to know about these matters, have 
not only failed to mention them to the 
people, but have loudly asserverated in 
public that National ownership is im- 
practicable in this country or under a 
democracy—a sinister state of affairs, 
and one that should give us pause, by 
and by. 

To return to our mutton, the cable for 
this vast system was made in New 
Jersey, cost less and is more efficient than 
the private commercial cables, and would 
reach from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
In connection with it, is a wireless section 
(the only one of its kind in the world for 
a long time) with a record of no errors. 
Yet, it is still insisted by those whose 
motives may be biased by self-interest 
(as well as by ignorance, cowardice and 
sycophancy), that federal ownership of 
public utilities is an iridescent dream. 

The people, through its national serv- 
ants, now possesses and runs five pas- 
senger steamers,- modern, up-to-date, 
and “enterprising.” They sail from 
22 State street, New York City, and this 
great ocean steamship line is our sacred 
property, our “vested right.” Inciden- 
tally, it has paid better than it did when 
in private hands, although we know, of 
course, that those gifted private hands 
were guided by an almost supernatural 
wisdom. 

For many years our “captains of 
industry’’ and their henchmen have told 
us that government-ownership of rail- 
ways was madness. Most of us be- 
lieved the statement (it is easier to 
believe than to think); a few, better in- 
formed, doubted; and some rash skeptics 
held that these protesting beneficiaries 
of an iniquitous system were trying to 
deceive the people in order to safeguard 
a cunning and conscienceless plunder- 
bund. Yet, despite the disinterested 
and unselfish advice of Solon, Aristides 
and Croesus (now reincarinate in our 
midst), the Federal Government took 
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and completely transformed a railroad, 
making it an object lesson to Americans 
in efficiency, safety, economy and com- 
mon honesty. 

It has been stated, probably with 
truthfulness, that every civilized country 
in the world has national, state, cantona, 
or municipal postal savings banks, ex- 
cept poor priest-ridden Spain, “un- 
speakable’? Turkey, and the United 
States of America; and most citizens 
of this Republic know that many efforts 
to obtain these safe depositories for our 
savings have been defeated by the lobby 
of the banking interests in Washington. 
“But, while the ‘safe’ and ‘sane’ have 
thus imagined they have averted a 
movement toward socialism, and while 
financiers have been vigorously denying 
the possible workings of such a chain of 
banks, the United States Government has 
introduced in the Philippines an inno- 
vation which converts every post-office 
in the archipelago into a savings bank.” 
It is true that our wiseacres abolished at 
the same time a similar system in Hawaii, 
“which existed when we annexed that 
island republic’’; but, doubtless, there 
was some wise and good reason for this 
act, entirely unconnected, we may be 
sure, with any scheme of our money- 
lords to clutch the purse of the Nation’s 
wards. It seems strange that we, red 
and white and black Americans unlike 
our Filipino brown brethren, should not 
have banks with the credit of the United 
States behind them; banks in which 
there could be no loss, banks whose 
doors never close, banks whose deposits 
can always be drawn, and banks operated 
for the service of the depositors instead 
of for the private speculation of officers 
and directors and the destruction of a 
Nation’s credit. 

We have several other Federal “ trusts.’ 
Ice-machines and cold-storage plants; 
a dozen slaughter-houses, twenty-four 
telephone systems, a watering-place, 
schools, universities, farms, tenant-houses 
circulating libraries, trading stores, 
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a Newspaper, a magazine, saw-mills, pub- 
lic roads, hospitals, sanitariums, and 
other object lessons of the superiority 
of government-ownership to individu- 
alism and infernalism. 

And all these wonderful and beneficent 
things, which should give us joy to own, 
and which should make us _ heartily 
ashamed of our cruel system of greed 
and force and falsehood, are in our own 
loved land, in our island possessions, in 
Panama, on the sea, under the sea, and 
where through a hundred miles of 
artic air speed the messages of Uncle 
Sam/’s wireless. 

When the next special-pleader for 
plutocracy tells us that the Government 
of the Union of the States cannot run 
any monopoly or trust as well as mag- 
nates, financiers and oligarchs, we can 
refer the gentleman who “relies upon 
his imagination for his facts’? to the 
records of the{Philippine Commission, 
to the War Department, and to Harold 
Bolce’s article in Appleton’s Magazine, 
for December, 1907, “ Uncle Sam, Own- 
ing and Operating.” 

During the many years of my active 
service as an officer of the army, I 
lived under the conditions of a practical 
and almost ideal paternal phase of 
Socialism, in which rent, profit and 
interest were eliminated, in which there 
was no exploitation, no child-labor, no 
social evil, no crises, no lockouts, no 
strikes, no blacklists, no taxes, no com- 
mercial competition, no class-war, no 
“criminal wealth,” no poverty, no vulgar 
and conspicuous waste, no bread-line, 
and no unemployed problem. But in 
this logical and kindly collectivism there 
was, and is, individual initiative and 
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enterprise, generous emulation, a high 
code of honor, a wonderful esprit de 
corps, a genuine loyalty to country, a 
true equality of opportunity, a high 
sense of justice and duty, a beautiful 
fellowship and comradehood, and (thank 
God!) an absence of the chicane that has 
made our political, financial and “ busi- 
ness’’ methods National shames. 

All over the world are splendid ex- 
amples of nations in business for them- 
selves, and no loyal, right-thinking, 
decent American should imply that his 
people and its government are incapable 
of doing what has been successfully 
done by New Zealand, Switzerland, 
Australasia, England, Germany, France, 
Scandinavia, Belgium, Italy and Japan. 

The burning question before the United 
States to-day is, shall the Nation own and 
operate its own public monopolies and 
utilities, or shall it let a handful of “soul- 
less corporations”’ suck the life blood of 
a once free people, and bring disaster 
and death to the great Republic. 


We have got to destroy Poverty, or 
Poverty will destroy us. 

We have got to decide, and decide 
speedily, whether we want a dangerous 
plutocracy of a few inordinately rich 
men ruling and robbing thirty million 


wage-slaves and the public depending 


upon them, or whether we want a 
Nation of well-to-do citizens governing 
themselves. 

Which shall it be, The United States 
Trust, for the benefit of all the people, 
or The United Trusts of America? 
Choose, and as you choose, you are 
patriot or traitor. 

W. E. P. Frenca, U.S.A. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





SIXTY YEARS’ FUTILE BATTLE OF LEGISLATION WITH 
DRINK. 


By Pure Rappaport. 


N 1863, the first year of record, only a 
little more than two million barrels 
of beer were produced in the United 
States. The annual production now is 
about sixty million barrels. The con- 
sumption of beer in that time has risen 
from four gallons per capita to twenty- 
two, that is to say, the consumption of 
beer has grown five times as fast as pop- 
ulation. 

The consumption of distilled spirits 
has for a time been on the decrease, but 
in the ten years from 1897 to 1906 the 
quantity of distilled spirits deposited in 
distilleries and bonded warehouses has 
risen from 63 million gallons to 147, also 
an increase far beyond that of popula- 
tion. 

That is the net result of “one hundred 
years’ battle with the poison trust,” of 
which Charles R. Jones, chairman of 
the National Prohibition Press writes in 
the December issue of THe ARENA. 

Is it true, as Mr. Jones asserts that 
“the day of the legalized liquor traffic 
and its twin cause and effect, greed and 
appetite is passing ?”’ 

Proudly Mr. Jones exclaims: “The 
five prohibition states now have a popu- 
lation in excess of 7,000,000 and it is 
estimated that 25,000,000 others live in 
local prohibition territory of thirty-five 
other states.” 

I have before me the three latest pub- 
lications of the census bureau giving 
statistics of cities, Bulletin 45 of cities 
between 8,000 and 25,000 inhabitants in 
1903, bulletin 20 of cities of over 25,000 
in 1902 and 1903, and Special Report of 
cities of 30,000 and over in 1905, and 
what do I find ? 

Of the 154 cities of 30,000 inhabitants 
and over in 1905 only 10 had no licensed 


saloons, add to these three cities of Ala- 
bama and four of Georgia, having since 
become prohibition states, there are 
among the 154 cities of that size only 17 
without saloons. 

Of the 368 cities between 8,000 and 
25,000 inhabitants, only 51 had no 
saloons in 1903; added to these three 
cities in Alabama, four in Georgia and 
two in Oklahoma, there are in cities of 
that size only 60 out of 368 without 
licensed saloons. 

Of the thirty cities between 25,000 
and 30,000 inhabitants only one was 
without saloons in 19038, none of them 
being in the newly created prohibition 
states. So we have among the 552 cities 
of 8,000 inhabitants and over only 78 
without saloons, and among these only 
one (Atlanta) that belongs to the cities 
with more than 100,000 inhabitants and 
only six belonging to the group of cities 
between 50,000 and 100,000, so that only 
seven of the 78 are cities with not less than 
50,000 inhabitants. Besides one of these 
seven (Charleston, South Carolina) has 
a dispensary and is, therefore, not pro- 
hibition territory. 

I have a very strong suspicion that a 
close examination of the large prohibition 
territory of which prohibitionists boast 
will reveal the fact that it covers cities 
in so close proximity to others not under 
prohibition laws, that they practically 
form one city, as for instance, Cambridge, 
Malden and Boston, or Kansas City, 
Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri; 
that it also covers such, usually aristo- 
cratic, residence parts of the cities, in 
which no saloons are allowed, and in 
which none would find support anyway, 
and that the principal part of that exten- 
sive territory consists of villages and 
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hamlets in which, with or without law, 
saloons would find no paying existence. 

And if we examine that territory a 
little closer still, we will find that, con- 
sidered by the number of inhabitants, of 
course, that part of it which is only 
theoretically but not practically under 
prohibition is very small, indeed. 

Or, does any unsophisticated person, 
any one knowing the character and the 
habits of the Southerner, believe for a 
moment that prohibition in Alabama, 
Georgia and Oklahoma is intended for 
the Whites? Of its effect upon the 
negroes and the Indians it is too early 
to speak. 

I do not intend te quote the opinion 
of anybody on the enforceableness of 
prohibition. Mere opinions are plentiful 
on either side and how shall the reader 
know which is more reliable than the 
other? I will confine myself to state- 
ments of facts, and as Mr. Jones states 
also a number of facts to show “what 
prohibition has done for Maine,” “how 
prohibition works in Kansas’’ and what 
“the experience of Kansas City, Kansas,” 
is, I will take up some of the facts as he 
stated them, probe them and supple- 
ment them. 

Mr. Jones says “Maine has more 
savings banks and $22,000,000 more 
money deposited in them than the great 
manufacturing license state of Ohio with 
six times as many people.” 

This statement, intended as it is, as 
proof that this is the result of prohibition, 
is amazing. A sociologist would never 
have made such a statement; to do it one 
must be possessed of only one idea to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

Capitalists ordinarily use no savings 
bank; the deposits in these represent 
the savings of people with little or 
moderate means. 

The population of the United States in 
1900 was 76 millions in round figures, 
that of Maine 700,000. The total value 
of distilled, malt and vinous liquors pro- 
duced was 340 millions. If we are liberal 
and quadruple this amount to arrive at 
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the amount expended for consumption 
of liquors, we find the amount to be 1,362 
million dollars; this would be for Maine 
in proportion to population twelve and 
a half millions. Even if the total 
amount in the United States would be 
somewhat larger if there were no pro- 
hibition laws, thirteen million dollars is 
all that could by any possibility be 
directly saved in Maine if not a drop of 
liquor were sold, which we know is not 
the case in Maine, where in Portland 
Bangor and other cities there are even 
open saloons, not to speak of the blind 
tigers and bootlegger. And yet we are 
asked to believe that $22,000,000 of 
deposits in savings banks over and above 
the deposits in the savings banks of 
Ohio are due to prohibition. 

According to the census of 1900 the 
whole amount of salaries and wages 
paid in Maine was 29 million dollars 
and yet it is claimed that prohibition 
saved—22 millions ?—no 22 millions more 
than in Ohio where the whole amount of 
salaries and wages paid was 154 millions. 

The average total annual earning in 
Maine was, according to the last census, 
$381.31, in Ohio $445.13, a difference 
of nearly $64 annually for each wage- 
worker, and still we are asked to believe 
that the 75,000 wage-workers of Maine 
saved annually 22 million dollars more 
than the 346,000 wage-workers of Ohio, 
all through the operation of prohibition. 

Truly, truly amazing. 

A thinker would arrive at another 
conclusion. He would from the start 
perceive that there must be other causes, 
and the fact that the average annual 
earning of the workers in Maine is piti- 
fully small, $64 less than in Ohio, would 
point the way to the solution of the 
problem. 

Large deposits in savings banks are 
often not a sign of prosperity, but of 
comparative poverty. say compar- 
tive poverty, because absolute poverty 
needs no savings bank. They are fre- 
quently the proof that the earnings are 
too small for the acquisition of homes, 
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or that trade is so poor that the small 
merchant has no use for the money in 
his business, or that there are few oppor- 
tunities for business investment, or that 
farming is so unremunerative that the 
farmer does not make enough to increase 
his possessions; in short that the people 
who in wealthier and more prosperous 
communities have many opportunities 
for the investment of their money, have 
in poorer and less prosperous communi- 
ties none other than to deposit it in 
savings banks. This explains why in 
the poor state of Maine savings bank 
deposits are larger than in the rich 
state of Ohio and other similarly rich 
states. 

“Of the 9,350 murders and homicides 
in the United States in 1906, Maine 
furnished but three,” says Mr. Jones. 
I do not know where Mr. Jones got his 
information. In 1903 the number of 
arrests for homicide in all the cities of the 
United States with 8,000 inhabitants and 
over was, according to Bulletins 20 and 
45 of the census office, 1,432; in.1905 
the number in all the cities of 30,000 and 
over was, according to special report of 
the census office 2,239. As most murders 
are committed in the large cities (in 1905 
group 1, cities of 300,000 and over 
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furnished 1,393 of the 2,239) I cannot see 
where the 9,350 came from in 1906. 
In 1903 the city of Portland, Maine, 
alone furnished three, in the same 
year the large cities of Pittsburg, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, and other cities with saloons fur- 
nished not one murder; Fall River, 
Massachusetts, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and others only one. Of what 
value then is Mr. Jones’ statement ? 

The conditions in the very large cities, 
of which neither Maine nor Kansas has 
any, are, in respect to composition of 
population, to opportunities and kinds 
of occupation, to modes and habits of 
living, influx of strangers and other 
things so vastly different from those 
of smaller cities and towns that all 
statistical comparisons in reference to 
crime and school attendance are value- 
less. 

In the following statistical table which 
I have prepared, I confine myself there- 
fore to cities of between 8,000 and 25,000 
and selected three licensed states, two 
prohibition states and one semi-pro- 
hibition state. The figures are taken 
from Bulletin 45 of the Census Bureau, 
the computation per 1,000 inhabitants is 
my own. 
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This shows that there is more drunk- 
enness in even the smaller cities of 
Maine than in those of Illinois, Indiana 
and New Jersey; that for drunkenness 
and disturbance of the peace together 
more arrests took place in either Kansas, 


Iowa or Maine than in New Jersey and 
in Indiana; that the total number of 
arrests in semi-prohibition Iowa was 
more than twice as large as in New 
Jersey, larger in Maine than in New 
Jersey, and larger in Kansas than in 
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either Illinois, Indiana or New Jersey. 

A few weeks ago I read in the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Journal the following 
item: 


“The Kansas City, Kansas, coun- 
cil at a meeting last night passed a reso- 
lution instructing Chief of Police Bowden 
to increase the present police force twelve 
men. The action was taken on account 
of the present epidemic of crime in the 
city. 

“The department was reduced several 
months ago on account of threats made 
by Assistant Attorney-General Trickett 
to the effect that if the mayor and council 
did not curtail the running expenses of 
the city enough to keep within revenue 
income he would bring ouster proceedings 
against them. At the time Mr. Trickett 
argued that since he had closed the 
saloons of the city there was no longer 
need for a big police department. His 
theory was that most of the crime was 
due to the existence of the saloons. 
However, the many robberies and mur- 
ders committed during the past two or 
three months exceed in numbers and 
viciousness any reign of crime in the 
city during the days of the dramshop.” 


Whether these figures speak for pro- 
hibition or not and whether the roseate 
statement in reference to Kansas City, 
Kansas, is justified or not, I leave to the 
contemplation of the reader. 

“Turning to educational figures, Maine 
has in its public schools the largest per- 
centage of the total population of all the 
North Altantic states, including New 
York.” So says Mr. Jones. 

I have not the statistics for the whole 
states on hand, and if I had I would not 
care to use them, for the reason above 
stated, that comparisons between the 
very large cities and small cities and 
towns are of no statistical value. But 
using again Bulletin 45 and using only 
statistics of cities of between 8,000 and 
25,000 inhabitants, Ifprepared#the fol- 
lowing table: 
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Attending 





Population Number of 
of all cities | children | school per 
STarTes. bet. 8,000 and attending 1,000 inha. 
25,000 inhab.| school. | (high and 
- iday school) 
7 

Maine... 118,541 13,077 | 110 
Kansas 104,745 | 14,471 137 
New York ..... 496,564 | 61,884 127 
New Jersey ..... .296 | 28,449 129 
Massachusetts 445,419 | 62,268 140 
A «oo s000s 275,953 | 39,874 145 
GRE 360,260 | 53,950 150 





So we find that of these states Maine 
has the smallest school attendance of 
all and Kansas the smallest among its 
western neighbors. 

In reference to the rise of valuation of 
property, I might show that this is only 
a rise of tax-valuation, but I am afraid 
the article would become too long. 

I have given the prohibition question 
a great deal of study and have found 
that the prohibitionists’ statistics, even 
where true, never bear close scrutiny, 
because of the entire neglect of other 
possible influences than prohibition. 

In reference to its moral influence I 
confine myself to a quotation from a 
book entitled: The Laquor Problem in 
Its Legislative Aspects, an investigation 
made under the direction of Chas. W. 
Eliot, Seth Low and James Carter, 
sub-committee of Committee of Fifty, etc. 

There it is said on page 5: “The 
efforts to enforce it during forty years 
past have had some unlooked-for effects 
on public respect for courts, judicial 
procedure, oaths, and law in general, 
and for officers of law, legislators, and 
public servants. The public have seen 
law defied, a whole generation of habitual 
law-breakers schooled in evasion and 
shamelessness, courts ineffective through 
fluctuations of policy, delays, perjuries, 
negligences, and other miscarriages of 
justice, officers of the law double-faced 
and mercenary, legislators timid and 
insincere, candidates for office hypocrit- 
ical and truckling, and office-holders 
unfaithful to pledges and to reasonable 
public expectation.” 

Puitip Rappaport. 


Washington, D. C. 














IS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MAKING CRIM- 
INALS? 


By Assre Fospick Ransom. 
President of the Bluejackets’ Friends Society. 


AM NOT a pessimist. I believe 

most thoroughly that everything 
makes for good and Wrong is always 
conterbalanced by the stupendous weight 
of Right. I believe in our Government, 
a government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. But, inso- 
much as it is all of this, just so far can 
it be guilty of wrong-doing. Not inten- 
tionally, but as we have grown up out 
of the order which has endured since 
the beginning, following the established 
things, unthinkingly repeating the sins 
of our fathers, we are loath to tear away 
what they have builded and erect new 
structures on the revered foundations. 

To one who loves his country, to whom 
honor and life are of equal value, the 
word deserter has an ugly sound. Yet, 
to-day, the desertions from our Navy 
have caused for it a diminished respect 
among foreign powers and a Chicago 
professor declared that patriotism is 
dead among us. But let it be borne in 
mind that there are two kinds of de- 
serters. The first holds duty cheap 
and turns his back upon it; the second, 
enduring until his strength is exhausted, 
lets go his grip, thinking to fight with 
renewed force should the occasion come. 
An officer who at one time was captain 
on a training ship has this to say regard- 
ing the deserters from the Navy: 

“A large proportion of the enlisted 
men arejboys ranging from 17 to 20 
years. They come on board for their 
trial trip, full of energy, ambition and 
patriotism. We give them shore leave 
and instead of welcome they receive 
neglect and insult. They become dis- 
couraged and homesick, then ‘jump 
ship.” For the sake of discipline we 
must punish and oftentimes that is as 


hard for the officers to give as for the 
boy to receive.” 

What is the punishment? From six 
months to a year in a Naval prison? 
Then what? 

Meet some of these boys who have 
been inmates of a Naval prison from 
any cause and when you have gained 
their confidence, learn the other side of 
the story from them. Many will con- 
firm the remark of the training ship 
captain, speaking of a longing for home, 
a weariness of monotony which devel- 
oped into a distaste for the service. 
The story will usually end with this :? 

“The Department is not to blame 
even when we think officers are unjust 
They would n’t stand for that a single 
instant in Washington. Officers are 
obliged to treat their men white. I ’m 
sorry I did n’t stick it out; I only wish 
I might have been restored to duty but 
that ’s against the law when you ‘re 
charged with desertion and I got a dis- 
honorable discharge.” 

In Charlestown Naval prison during 
the fiscal year ending June 380, 1907, 
516 prisoners were confined. Of these 
176 were deserters and 129 absence 
without leave (a distinction without a 
difference from desertion), the remain- 
ing 211 were guilty of various offenses 
ranging from murder down. The prison 
originally built for 150 has held any- 
where from that number up to 300. 
Among these are boys who, while con- 
scientiously endeavoring to do their 
whole duty, stumbled and fell over a 
mistaken idea as to what constituted 
duty; boys who had scarcely left their 
mother’s apron strings before driven 
back to her by a consuming home- 
sickness; deserters from reasons of every 
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kind, fraudulent enlistments, embezzlers ; 
men who have committed every crime 
in the calender;—here they are, tier on 
tier, mingling in one great family. 
Here boys listen with bated breath and 
eyes aglow to the tales criminals spin of 
their past in which crime is made mag- 
netic as the loaded steel. Gathered for 
six hours a day in close companionship 
with men no power on earth can reform, 
the rest of the time locked in a cell, 
perhaps with a criminal for a cell-mate, 
to dwell upon the fascinating story, to 
dream of emulating their examples when 
the doors unlock and they are free to 
roam the streets of a city where electric- 
lights, gilding and paint hide the rotten- 
ness of guilt behind a seeming beauty. 

For this the Navy Department is not 
responsible; it is obliged to conform to 
the laws which we have made. It is a 
sin of which the government (that means 
you and me) is guilty. What are we 
going to do about it? Continue to herd 
these boys with these criminals just as 
we have been doing? What are we 
going to do with them when their sen- 
tence has expired? Send them back 
to fulfil their oath to the Government 
and serve out their unexpired term ? 
That is what many of them desire and 
what we should do with those not guilty 
of actual crime but up to the present time 
it is precisely what is not done excepting 
with a small percentage. 

These prisoners, whom officers of the 
Navy declare have disgraced their uni- 
form, are unfit to wear it or be employed 
in the service of the government, are 
sent out from prison in that uniform, 
man and uniform tainted with a dis- 
honorable discharge. Many times they 
are absolutely penniless and hundreds of 
miles away from home or friends. The 
result is that the uniform is pawned or 
given to any one who will furnish them 
with a suit of civilians; too often it 
passes into the hands of a drunken 
loafer who never stepped foot upon a 
government deck and then the news- 
papers delight the town with extrava- 
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gantly colored accounts of drunken blue- 
jackets insulting ladies or turning a 
restaurant out of doors. A double wrong 
of which you and I are guilty. One 
against these, who having been tried, 
were found wanting and also against 
those who are standing faithfully at the 
post of duty no matter how irksome the 
toil becomes or what temptations assail. 
Why not furnish these discharged pris- 
oners with the uniform no amount of 
sinning can disgrace, the one worn by 
every man in civil life? For years the 
Judge Advocate General has tried to 
induce Congress to authorize the Navy 
Department to furnish them with civilian 
clothes and has failed utterly. Can we 
expect him or the Secretary of the Navy 
to go down into their own pockets for 
the amount required? Can we expect 
Congress to be interested in the matter ? 
Certainly not so long as we, the mothers 
and fathers of these boys who enlist, are 
so little interested that not one in a hun- 
dred among us knows that the uniform 
is being disgraced in this way. Not so 
long as we permit proprietors of public 
amusements to shut their doors in the 
faces of the enlisted men and allow 
owners of restaurants to refuse them 
food when clothed in the garb which it 
should be our delight to honor. Not 
so long as we see these patriotic boys 
walking the streets of the city unwilling 
to look the passer-by in the face because 
of the scorn upon it. In time of war we 
pack our valuables and flee to an inland 
city, there to prate about our noble 
country and its brave defenders, we wear 
cap ribbons and badges and then, when 
peace is restored, insult those who stood 
between us and the shells of the enemy. 
We, the people, are at fault; not Congress, 
not the Navy Department and we, the 
people, will some day see the handwriting 
mene, mene, tekel, upharsin, upon our 
walls. 

What right have we, through our 
government, to'enlist these boys in their 
nearest home city and because they 
break a federal regulation pen them up 
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for months with hardened criminals, 
then turn them loose in a strange city, 
in uniform, without friends or money? 
It is true, some have money but what 
defense have they against a sharper who 
sees in them lambs to be sheared? Many 
a mother-heart is breaking to-day whose 
son might have made an honorable citi- 
zen had a friend been near to lend a 
helping hand when the gates of the 
prison closed behind him. For years 
one long procession of boys has been 
passing in under those gates while another 
procession is coming out. Boys, who 
are to mingle with criminals, passing 
months of the formative period of their 
lives in worse than idleness which should be 
spent in fitting themselves for citizen- 
ship. Many of them, enlisted because 
of their love of country, have been driven 
into that prison by one of three causes, 
i. e., distaste of the service brought on 
by its monotony when kept for months 
at one station, insults received on shore 
or homesickness. Often, it is a com- 
bination of all three causes. The cases 
are rare, indeed, where lack of patriotism 
or love of evil has caused their downfall. 
They come out discouraged, disgraced, 
disfranchised, weak and inefficient to 
face a world which is all against them 
without even honor to resume their 
work. We, the people, among whom 
their lives are henceforth to be cast, 
have n’t respect enough for the service 
they disgraced to confiscate whatever 
they possess of regulation clothes and 
give them civilians in return. We turn 
them out to beg, to starve, or to steal. 
That is the result, what is the remedy ? 

In the first place, let us, the people, 
respect the cause which we declare they 
have disgraced. Let us, the people, 
respect the uniform which represents that 
cause. The United States is not running 
a reformatory and calling it a Navy. 
None but the best, the most noble, are 
wanted there and under proper officers 
and with better shore conditions there is 
not a trade or profession which offers to 
a young man the advantages which thirty 
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years in our Navy will afford. In order 
to enlist the candidate must be an Ameri- 
can citizen, he must possess a 
moral character, a fair education and all 
the characteristics which make for man- 
hood. It is an insult to every self- 
respecting bluejacket in the service to 
suppose otherwise. But these boys who 
have been declared unworthy have passed 
the recruiting officer, have sworn to 
give four years of service to their country 
and they are enrolled on the books of 
the government; more than that, whether 
in the service or out of it, they are part of 
the body politic, what shall be done with 
them ? 

As matters now stand, when a boy 
enlists he can secure release from his 
oath by breaking a Naval regulation. 
He will be court-martialed, convicted, 
serve a short term in prison and go free. 
Are we not, by this course, teaching him 
to think lightly of his oath? Even as it 
is, many of them seem to have no con- 
ception of its nature, no realization of 
its binding character. We, the people, 
are supporting many dead weights in 
idleness who should be made useful 
somewhere in the line of duty. 

Why not transfer these “Court-Mar- 
tial’’ boys to a Probation Ship in charge 
of officers strong in discipline and 
equally strong in justice? Why not 
make this ship one of the fleet, every 
member of the crew being a “Court- 
Martial’’ boy? Here they could take 
part in the work of the fleet, making no 
distinction between their ship and any 
other in commission. Here they could 
be kept for a period ranging from six 
months to a year and then be trans- 
ferred to another ship upon recommenda- 
tion of the superior officers. But if a 
boy prove incorrigible, then send him 
back to his home State to become an 
inmate of some House of Correction in 
that State until his enlistment has ex- 
pired and he is proved worthy of a life of 
freedom. It is not right that these 
delinquents be herded in prison with 
criminals to sink still further in the mire 
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of crime, neither is it right to turn them 
loose upon the community. In all cases 
have it distinctly understood that, once 
enlisted, four years of service must be 
given either on ship or in prison. My 
thirty years’ experience with boy nature 
counts for little if it has not taught me 
that in the majority of cases the service 
will be rendered on board ship. 

The largest number of desertions 
take place within the first year of service 
before the boy has become wonted to 
the change. We, through our govern- 
ment, take them at seventeen or there- 
about, from the street, the home, country 
places where liberty was theirs in the 
fullest measure and restrict them to 
narrow quarters, keep them under a 
discipline which requires a radical change 
in their whole manner of life. Our 
doors are closed against them when on 
shore, we neglect and insult them in 
every possible way, making them feel 
that while serving our country they, 
themselves, have no country. In wit- 
ness of the truth of this statement go to 
Newport News, Virginia. Unless it has 
been very recently removed you will see 
at the end of Ocean avenue a sign which 
reads, “Dogs, Niggers and Marines, 
Keep Off the Grass!”’ 
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When the Civil War had ended 
440,000 men had died that our Union 
might remain one and undivided. Add 
to these 440,000 lives the sufferings in 
prison pen, in camp, on battlefield and 
weary marches, the agony of wives and 
mothers who endured at home. Go 
back still further in the history of our 
Nation, add to this sum the deaths, the 
sufferings of the War with Mexico, the 
Indian wars, the War of 1812 and the 
Revolutionary War let us measure, if 
we can, the value of our Flag. All this 
worth is symbolized in the uniform of 
our sailor and soldier of to-day. Let us 
remember that these boys who wear it 
are still our boys. Let us treat them 
with due respect because of that uniform 
and by their inherent manliness they 
will soon win it for themselves. Let 
us remember the words of the training 
ship captain as confirmed by one who is 
now serving a term in prison for deser- 
tion: 

“If we could only feel when on board 
our ships that on shore, somewhere, 
someone was thinking of us, there 
would n’t be quite so many of us here.” 


ABBIE Fospick Ransom. 
Milton, Mass. 








THE EDITOR’S QUIET HOUR. 


THE POET AS A PHILOSOPHER. 


I. 


HE MAN of genius, as we have seen, 
is the favored child of earth who 
possesses the seeing eye and hearing ear; 
whose profound and rich imagination enables 
him to penetrate into the hidden things and 
deliver to man messages of life for the spiritual 
nature. To the poet “the heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
His handiwork.” He sees and feels the pro- 
found facts that escape the casual millions. 
To him “day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” To 
him the lilies that spangle the field, more 
beautiful than Solomon in all his glory, are 
the witnesses of the Divine Mind, hinting in 
language comprehensible to the finite under- 
standing of the beauty resident in the Soul of 
the Universe. The daisies that star the 
emerald meadow and the planets and suns 
that jewel the deep blue ether, alike tell of 
the Life that is the soul of all life. He sees 
and understands that not in one land or age 
alone has God spoken to His children. It is 
this seeing eye that enables Whittier to ex- 
claim: 


“O friend! we need nor rock nor sand, 
Nor storied stream of Mo -Land; 
in ‘errimack, “= 
ordan render back ? 


The heavens are 
What more could 


““We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here ;— 
The still, small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush.” 


And it is the same interior vision that finds 
voice in Emerson’s “Apology”: 


“Think me not unkind and rude 
—— I walk alone in grove and glen; 
to the of the wood 
'o fetch his word to men. 


“Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


“‘Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought; 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 


“There was never mystery 
But ’t is figured in the flowers; 
Was never secret history 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 


““One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 


Which I gather in a song.” 


So in the broad realm of ethics, it is the 
poet that is most potential as a character- 
builder, because he forces upon the con- 
sciousness of the people, in legend, dream, 
verse and story, those great vital truths that 
make life a benediction to all who come 
within the charmed influence of those who 
have been made to see and feel the trans- 
forming spell of the truths of spiritual growth, 
—love, justice and truth. 

We have already seen in our brief glance at 
Wagner and Browning, how the typical poets 
of the inner life have appealed in a masterful 
way to the spiritual side of being. But 
sometimes the poet becomes the philosopher 
and boldly deals with the profound questions 
that confront the reason. From the moun- 
tain-tops of contemplation he descends into 
the valley with a new message for the children 
of men. Thus, for example, we find Emerson, 
who in prose is a master teacher, becoming a 
seer par excellence in his somewhat limping 
verse. No one who has had the pleasure of 
listening to that fine Emersonian scholar, Mr. 
Charles Malloy, can fail to appreciate the 
wealth of wonderful and illuminating truth 
told in parable or metaphor by the sage of 
Concord in his poems. 

Like so many of the world’s master teachers 
who were in advance of their day and genera- 
tion, knowing that their age would fail to 
grasp the meaning of their most vital messages, 
Emerson chose in his verse to present some 
profound truths in parable, allegory, or under 
the veil of metaphor. He had become con- 
vinced from bitter experience that the un- 
reasoning prejudice and narrow vision, and 
the world-wide fear of freedom of thought 
upon deeply religious problems, would make 
his message the target for all but universal 
attack from the scribes and pharisees in high 
places; while the people had not advanced 
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far enough along the highway of independence 
to dare to think for themselves. Therefore 
he adopted metaphor that only the broad- 
minded and deep thinkers could be expected 
to readily comprehend, leaving for those of a 
freer and more tolerant day the easy under- 
standing of the fuller truths presented. 

That we may understand the poet in the 
réle of a profound philosopher, let us for a 
few moments look at “The Sphinx,” the 
poem which Mr. Emerson selected as the 
opening number in his volume of verse. Not 
that this creation is markedly greater in its 
significance than several other of the wonderful 
philosophical messages found in the work, 
but in our judgment it is at least quite as 
great as any of his poems and it deals with one 
of the master problems of the age,—‘‘the fate 
of the man-child” in the presence of seeming 
evil. 

For the thoughts here given as illustrations 
of the poet as a philosopher dealing with 
life’s great problems, we are largely indebted 
to Mr. Malloy, whose fifty years’ study of 
Emerson, Browing and kindred great poets 
has made him justly entitled to be regarded 
as a master in this field of research. Even 
where we have found it necessary to depart 
radically from some of the conclusions of 
this scholar, we have been indebted to hints 
of his as well as to the study of Emerson for 
our conclusions. 


In the poem we are to consider, it is well 
to notice at the outset that there are three 
speakers or personifications introduced as 
taking part in the discussion of the “fate of 
the man-child.” These are the Sphinx, the 
Great Mother, and the Poet. 

The Sphinx, in its broad significance, 
when considered as one of the great dramatis 
persone of the poem, may be regarded as the 
intelligence or reasoning function of man; 
as the propounder of the great question 
which is here given; that ever-brooding, 
ever-interrogating and searching element in 
man which seeks by reason and logic to 
solve its own riddles, the master one of 
which is here propounded,—the “fate of the 
man-child,” the meaning of life and _ its 
destiny in the presence of the problem of 
evil. The Sphinx is the mental principle, 
the ever-eager interrogator. 

The Great Mother, the second personifica- 
tion, is of course Nature. Her eye and ear 
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are largely concerned with the materialistic 
phenomena that assail the physical senses. 

Now the third personification is the Poet/ 
Mr. Malloy holds that he stands for or repre- 
sents language, the diffuser of knowledge, but 
we find it impossible to coincide with this 
opinion. To us it appears clear that the 
Poet represents that other great complement 
of reason—its “spirit, yoke-fellow,” Imagina- 
tion, embracing also what we may term the 
spiritual sense, the seeing eye and hearing 
ear that penetrates the veil, enters the holiest 
of holies, beholds the shekinah and gets at 
the heart of things which are veiled from 
reason, and furthermore, in its noblest aspect, 
which expresses in a large way the spiritual 
entity, the soul side of life; that interior 
vision or imagination that makes a Shake- 
speare able, as has been well said, to repre- 
sent the human heart in all its moods, stations 
and conditions as perfectly as though the 
great dramatist had created it.’ It is not 
logic nor reason that explains how Shake- 
speare reflects the profound melancholy and 
philosophic contemplation of Hamlet; the 
guilt of the king who is also a regicide; the 
ambition that relentlessly drives on Lady 
Macbeth, and the profound horror of her 
lord. It is not logic nor reason that gives us 
the wonderful interpretations of many of 
life’s greatest problems as found in the mes- 
sages of prophet, seer and poet. “Indeed, we 
find in Emerson’s Poet the seer for whom the 
Reason, or the Sphinx, has been waiting 
while the ages “slumbered and slept; the 
seer that utters the new word in reply to the 
old, old question,—an answer that not only 
illuminates the problem but unbinds the 
Sphinx herself, heretofore the slave of fear, 
dreading even to bravely consider the mystery 
or the countless questions suggested by earth, 
sky and air, or the phenomena of life that lay 
round about earth’s travellers, lest thereby 
a jealous Deity be offended. 

Language is essential alike for the Sphinx 
and the Poet, in order that they may be the 
diffusers of light for the millions yet in dark- 
ness. It is the window through which streams 
the light of intelligence and imaginative 
truth or spiritual perception that falls athwart 
the darkened pathway of the mountain 
climbers, revealing the narrow path and the 
yawning precipices on either side; but it is 
not the revealer of the inmost secrets of 
existence. It has no power to answer the 
Sphinx or to show the Great Mother how 
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groundless are her fears. It does not possess 
the power to show man the perfect beyond 
the seeming evil or imperfect,—the perfect of 
which the physical eye can take no cogni- 
zance, but which when once apprehended by 
the soul breaks the spell of illusion the 
trance or dream state induced by physical 
sense perception. Of the importance of 
language as a popular medium for the diffu- 
sion of the light of truth for both Sphinx and 
Poet, there can be no doubt. Emerson well 
says: “But for articulate speech, man would 
still be roaming the forests as a wild beast.” 
And again: “The world being put under the 
mind for verb and noun, the Poet is he who 
can articulate it.” 

Yes, the Poet articulates the great messages 
and often answers the Sphinx by revealing 
hidden secrets. 


Ill. 


This brings us to the consideration of the 
opening lines of the poem:* 


“The Sphinx is drowsy, 
ioe are furled: 
Her ear is heavy, 


She broods on the world.” 


The reader will call to mind that the 
Sphinx of ancient myth was a fabled creature 
that waited by the roadside propounding 
riddles to the passers-by. If the traveller 
failed to answer aright, the Sphinx devoured 
him, but if he gave the true answer, the 
Sphinx immediately perished. 

As time passed, the word “sphinx” came 
to have two meanings in the popular concept. 
“Any subject about which there is a question 
difficult of answer,” or any riddle hard to 
solve, may be called a sphinx. 

Now for many generations prior to the 
writing of “The Sphinx” the thought or 
intellectual energies of Christianity had been 
actively engaged in furious religious con- 
tentions relating to man and his destiny. 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Zwingli and Mel- 
ancthon had opposed the might of Rome. 
Then came, together with persecutions, the 
great religious contentions of master theo- 
logians, led by Calvin. These controversie, 
mainly related to more or less abstract re- 
ligious dogmas, such as election, foreordina- 
tion, eternal damnation, salvation by faiths 


*The Sphinx” is the opening in Emerson's 
volume of verse, published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Miflin & Company, Boston. Sesten, Mien. 
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and other theories all connected with the 
“fate of the man-child.” Milton and Dante 
in their stately verse threw into bold relief 
the popular concepts of conventional theology. 
Milto1 impressed the imagination of Protestant 
Christendom as did no other poet, with the 
vivid pictures of the age-long war between 
light and darkness, God and Devil. Accord- 
ing to his theology, which reflected the current 
ideas and was accepted in turn by the people 
almost as implicitly as if it had been a revela- 
tion, man was ever being pursued by Satan, 
harried by the arch-fiend of the pit. But at 
length the thought of the world began to 
weary of the eternal wrangling, and at the 
time of the writing of the poem there was a 
lull in the battle. True, in certain lands and 
localities the war was still waged with intense 
bitterness, but the intellect of Christendom 
showed unmistakable signs of weariness. 
“The Sphinx is drowsy.” She appears in a 
brooding mood. Still the great question, 
being uppermost in her mind, finds expression, 
and the historian of the poem hears her pro- 
pound: 


“Who ’Il tell me m 
The have re kept 
I awai 


While they » A and slept.” 


Following this introductory remark by the 
Sphinx comes the statement of the problem 
or question: 


“Sie of the > 
of man; 
Known fruit of the unknown; 
Daedalian 


plan; 
Out of sh a waking, 
Ou of celles 0 dpe 
Life death wen 
Deep underneath deep ?” 

“The fate of the man-child”—the meaning 
of life in the presence of seeming evil; life so 
full of mystery, so daedalian or labyrinthian 
in character. Life if eternal must in its 
present aspect be but one appearance in a 
series, a little journey on a great spiral stair- 
way, waking for a day from a sleep that 
marks an earlier day, and to be followed by 
a sleep that shall herald another waking. 

It is well to remember here that Emerson was 
one of the few Americans who when this 
poem was written, about 1840, had made a 
serious study of the Bhagavad Gita and 
other sacred books of the Far East. He had 
also his mind in the thought of 
Plato and of the great German transcendental 
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thinkers. A new world had unfolded before 
his intellectual vision and the old religious 
concepts that for generations had held the 
brain of man in a vice-like grip had fallen 
from the mind of Emerson. Hence while 
many of the thoughts here uttered or implied 
are neither new nor unfamiliar to many 
people to-day, they were entirely contrary to 
the popular thought of a half a century ago— 
so much so that even great liberal thinkers 
like Theodore Parker were as completely 
blinded to the message and meaning of this 
great poem as were the disciples of Jesus 
ignorant of the import of many of His beau- 
tiful parables until the Master interpreted or 
explained them. 
The descriptive lines beginning with 
“Known fruit of the unknown; 
Daedalian plan,” 


give Emerson’s first great thought that ran 
counter to popular theological concepts, 
Here the “man-child” or the soul is repre- 
sented as having always existed, as having 
come up a labyrinthian pathway marked by 
successive wakings and sleepings. Though 
this was Greek to the popular theologians in 
the New World sixty yers ago, it expressed 
Emerson’s conviction, as will be seen from 
the following brief extract from his “Essay 
on Experience”: 

“Where do we find ourselves? In a series 
of which we do not know the extremes and 
believe that it has none. We wake and find 
ourselves on a stair; there are stairs below 
us which we seem to have ascended; there 
are stairs above us, many a one, which go 
upward and out of sight. But the Genius 
which, according to the old belief, stands at 
the"door by which we enter and gives us the 
lethe to drink; that we may tell no tales, 
mixed the cup too strongly, and we cannot 
shake off the lethargy now at noon-day. 
Sleep lingers all our life-time about our eyes, 
as night hovers all day in the boughs of the 
fir-tree. . . . Ghost-like we glide through 
nature, and should not know our place again.” 

Drugged by the draught, man’s life becomes 
largely a dream-life, illusionary rather than 
real in the true concept of the term reality; 
a prolonged dream under the spell of illusion 
in which he fails to see, save in rare moments, 
beyond the veil of materiality, or to grasp the 
great truth that life is in essence spiritual 
rather than material, and that in proportion 
as' the’ spiritual dominates life"man becomes 
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great, strong. robust and masterful in the 
highest meaning of those terms. 

The problem, mystery or question has now 
been stated, and the Sphinx proceeds to point 
out something which in the light of what 
follows is a seemingly inexplicable fact. She 
shows that earth, air and sea, and the multi- 
tudinous manifestations of nature below man, 
speak of normality and sanity in filling their 
appointed functions; that lower natural life 
is erect, or, as Emerson in one of his essays, 
voicing the popular concept and picturing 
the seeming phenomenon, declares, “Nature 
is erect, but man is fallen.” 


ee ~ asa — 
pspringeth the palm ; 
The pe an browses, 
Undaunted and calm; 
a — 
e thrush plies his wings; 
Kind leaves of the covert, 
Your silence he sings. 


“The waves, unashamed, 
In difference sweet, 
Play glad with the breezes, 
Old playfellows meet; 
The journeying atoms, 
Primordial wholes, 

Firmly draw. firmly drive, 
By their animate poles. 
“*Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird, 

By one music enchanted, 

One deity stirred,— 
Each the other adorning, 
Accompany still; 
Night veileth the morning, 
e vapor the hill. 
“The babe by its mother 
Lies bathed in joy; 
Glide its hours uncounted,— 
a = is its ? 7 » hee 
ines the peace o " 
Without cloud, in its = 
And the sum of the worl 
In soft miniature lies.” 


Here we have a beautiful picture of con- 
cord, harmony and sanity; the heaven- 
aspiring palm, the great beasts of the forest, 
the songsters in the trees, the waves and the 
breezes, all, all fulfilling their mision, true to 
the law of their being. Even the babe play- 
ing with the sunbeam, enwrapped in a moth- 
er’s love and “bathed in joy,” gives no hint 
of the fear-haunted man of to-morrow. And 
if we leave the world visible to the physical 
eye and consider the atoms, which no glass 
has ever revealed but which we apprehend as 
concepts, we find here also the same harmony 
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and obedience to the law or their true func- 
tion. All are stirred by one Deity. 

Now comes the bold and striking contrast 
in the seeming condition of the man-child, 
the crown of creation and darling of the Great 
Mother: 


“But man crouches and blushes, 
ae ae and conceals : 
e creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground. 


This fearful indictment against man by the 
Sphinx arouses the Great Mother, Nature. 
Hearing her dearest child thus described and 
noting his fear, while seeing no farther than 
the outward material phenomena, she accepts 
as true the terrible charge and demands the 
cause of man’s fallen estate: 


“Out spoke the t mother, 
Beholding his Stem 

At sound » her nd 
Cold shuddered the sphere :— 

‘Who has my boy’s cup? 

Who has mixed my boy’s bread? 

Who, with sadness and madness, 
Has turned my child’s head ?’” 


Now the historian of the drama hears the 
third voice take part. The Poet, which we 
hold to be the imaginative power, with some- 
thing of the deep spiritual sense that comple- 
ments the reasoning function of man, speaks: 


“IT heard a poet answer 
Aloud and cheerfully, 
“Say on, sweet Sphinx! thy dirges 
Are pleasant songs to me. 
love lieth under 


fade inthe i i bot 


Yawns the . 
Lit by rays from the 
The Lethe of 


tt. =r 
Whose soul sees the + 


Which his eyes in vain. 


~e vision profounder, 


it must dive; 
His re 


At no goal Peat err 

The heavens that now ~ him 
With sweetness untold, 

Once found,—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 


“** Pride ruined the 
Their shame them restores; 
Lurks the joy that is sweetest 
In of remorse. 


I would he were nobler 
Than to love me. 


“*Eterne alternation 
ate ——— = flies ; 
un easure,— 
Under fonk pain lies. 
Love works at the center, 
Heart-heaving alway; 


Forth the stro 
borders of Ate 


To 

In these musical lines Emerson gives us the 
heart of his religious convictions, which were 
in bold and almost startling contrast to those 
of the conventional religious thought of his 
age. From the far-off dawning days of civ- 
ilization a large proportion of the world had 
believed in dual deities contending for suprem- 
acy. Zarathustra’s gods of light and dark- 
ness, Ormuzd and Ahriman, had been the 
faith of multitudes. The Jews and Christians 
accepted the same idea in God and Satan, who 
were supposed to be waging relentless warfare 
upon each other. Man had been created by 
God in His own image and likeness, but had 
been snared by the great Enemy of the Creator . 
and thus had fallen; and through all suc- 
ceeding ages the conflict was supposed to be 
carried forward, Satan making terrible inroads 
in his assaults on the hapless children of the 
Supreme Deity. For about two thousand 
years the children of Christian civilization 
had imagined that they were being harried by 
the Arch-Fiend or his emissaries. Hoping 
to escape their countless wiles, thousands 
and tens of thousands had fled to deserts, 
caves and mountain fastnesses, living as 
beasts, hoping thereby in their selfish isola- 
tion to save their souls. Great convents and 
monasteries were reared and multitudes who 
should have helped the world onward and 
upward, binding up the wounded and suc- 
coring the helpless, took refuge in these 
secluded retreats in the hope of saving them- 
selves and eluding the Fiend who was sup- 
posed to harry all men. Milton in his splen- 
did and rhythmic verse had crystallized the 
religious thought of Christendom and riv- 
eted still more firmly on the intellect the fear 
of the Prince of the Power of Darkness and 
his fiends that were pursuing the children of 
God. 

Now in the face of this great problem of 
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evil we find that Emerson, speaking as the 
Poet, who, we have seen, stands for the seeing 
eye or spiritual and imaginative sense of the 
soul, “does not attempt to account for evil,” 
to use the words of Mr. Malloy. “He denies 
its existence; and what we call evil is only a 
transient appearance, not affecting the real 
integrity of things. The fearful antimonies 
involved in the postulates by which our fathers 
struggled with the great mora] sphinx in the 
case of the man-child, show that faith is 
given to the false as well as the true. The 
ingenius casuist, if he cannot carry a hard 
position by assault, will try to flank it, and 
much in the philosophy of evil has indeed 
proceeded by flank movements. To answer 
the fact of evil by denying it is certainly heroic 
treatment. Emerson, sixty years ago, when 
“The Sphinx’ was written, stood quite alone 
in this attempt. Much argument by others 
has since been given to his support.” 

The Poet we find serene and cheerful in 
the presence of the dark and terribie pictures 
presented. And why? Because he sees that 
all these pictures are not real in the sense of 
being enduring. The dream is very real to the 
sleeper while it lasts, but on awaking it van- 
ishes and he does not regard it as reality. 
The dark and forbidding pictures of the 
Sphinx are illusionary or transient in charac- 
ter. Like the mist of the morning or the 
frost pictures on the window-pane, they will 
melt away before the sun’s rays. Love, deep 
love, says the poet, underlies all these 
forbidding pictures. Now love is the 
great solvent. It is to the spiritual world 
what the sun is to the world of sense 
perceptions. It lights, warms, vivifies and 
dispels the clouds that shut out a recognition 
of the eternal verities. 

An incident recently came under our per- 
sonal observation that strikingly illustrates 
this thought. A friend, a lady of culture and 
refinement, who is a prominent Christian 
Scientist in Boston, recently received a call 
from a poor woman in sore distress. Her 
home, she explained, was a veritable hell. 
The bright dreams of the golden honeymoon 
days had vanished. She and her husband 
had long been in bitter antagonism. It was 
the old, old story. One thing had led to 
another. Year by year the rift had broad- 
ened until it had become a chasm,—a bridge- 
less chasm, the woman believed. Even the 
children had come under the infection, and a 
pitiable condition of hate, inharmony and 
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bitterness pervaded the home. The wife and 
husband had not spoken civilly and kindly 
for over a year, and now the wife had decided 
on a divorce. She wished the sympathy of 
her friend. But the lady in question insisted 
that there was a better way. Love, she 
declared, was the great solvent that could and 
would dissolve hate. “You have seen a 
bank of snow shrouding a one-time green 
plot. The sun comes up and shines upon 
the snow; it melts. If the snow has become 
ice from long standing and partia] meltings 
followed by freezings, it will take much 
longer to dissolve; but day by day the sun’s 
rays melt the ice, until] where the shroud of 
death had lain we behold the joyous upspring- 
ing grass. Now,” continued the friend to 
the heart-broken wife, “reflect love and 
nothing but love in your home, and in time it 
will melt the hate, and love will again return 
to you.” On several occasions the wife 
returned to her friend, greatly depressed. 
It seemed that there was no response, or 
rather, that the husband appeared worse 
than ever. The children, however, soon 
evinced a great change and became devoted 
to their mother, striving in every way to help 
lighten her burdens. And finally the ice of 
hate in the husband’s heart melted, and a 
full and whole-hearted reconciliation ensued. 
The home to-day is one of the happiest in 
New England. 

Now it was the faith in the power of love 
and the unshakable faith in the fact that “deep 
love lieth under” all the dark “pictures of 
time”; that love is at the center, “heart- 
heaving alway,” or, in other words, that the 
Soul of the Universe is the supreme manifes- 
tation of love instead of being a dualism or 
two eternally opposing entities, that wrought 
this transformation. 

At the time when Emerson declared the 
unity of love and its supremacy,‘he made a 
bold departure from the conventional or Mil- 
tonic theology of his day. In substance 
these verses may be said to teach that the 
dark “pictures of time,” the pitiable condi- 
tion of man, who was ever in fear of offending 
an angry and jealous God on the one hand, 
and on the other of being ensnared by the 
Fiend of the Pit who was ever harrying his 
steps, were illusory in character and destined 
to fade away as love more and more lighted 
the soul of man, or as his understanding 
grew of his real nature and his true heritage 
as a son of God, perfect in character, the 
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embodiment of love, truth and harmony. 

The “fiend” which harries man is not the 
mythological Devil of darkness, striving to 
drag his soul to hell, but “the love of the 
Best” implanted in his heart; the “flying 
Perfect” that lures him ever onward and 
upward; the ideal, which Hugo so aptly 
describes as “the stable type of ever-moving 
progress.” 

“The pit of the Dragon” represents the 
lower conditions in which since the beginning 
man or the masses have wandered, some- 
times grovelling and always ignorant or but 
dimly conscious of the better conditions 
above, till the light of those better estates 
shine down into the Pit, revealing a new 
splendor and also showing the golden ladder 
by which man may rise. Even in the earth 
record of man, how true this is. At one time 
man lived as the beasts, in forests and moun- 
tain recesses. Then slowly some men gained 
a higher altitude and united in communi- 
ties, established homes and enjoyed condi- 
tions which were at one time undreamed of. 
Still the animal or physical wants and desires 
were the master objects. Later some men 
rose higher. Language was followed by 
hieroglyphics and written words. The intel- 
lect was cultivated, and the joy that comes 
with knowledge and mental unfoldment 
revealed to the masses the Pit in which as 
yet the multitude remained. Then the 
spiritual Alps were scaled and again the light 
from the heights above, the new home of 
the blest, streamed into the “Pit of the 
Dragon.” 

Here man is tranced by the things of sense 
perception. His spiritual or intellectual vision 
becomes dulled and often blinded by the lust 
of the eye, the lust of the flesh or the allure- 
ments of the sensuous life. He not only 
forgets what happened before his advent 
into this section of the spiral stair, but he 
fails to see the true majesty of his being, fails 
to realize that he is the child of eternity and 
not of time; that the Perfect which he dimly 
discerns can be imaged in his soul, and that 
when imaged, all the black pictures will 
vanish. This, it seems, is the meaning of 


“The Lethe of Nature 
Can ’t trance him again,” 


after he has beheld with his soul’s eye or 
interior vision the Perfect which is veiled 
from the eye of sense. 

The “fiend” or angel that harries man, or 
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the “flying Perfect” that floats before him, 
lures him “to visions profounder.” ‘Through 
the ages he is destined to rise from heaven to 
heaven. Even the soul who under the “Lethe 
of Nature” or the seductions of egoism and 
sense perception defies the “love of the Best” 
and turns away, only to find that the transient 
and unreal he has embraced have dimmed 
or blinded his vision and left him in a desert 
waste, also beholds placed at his hand the 
bitter herb that restores his spiritual sight. 
It will be remembered that Bulwer, in his 
profoundly thoughtful long poem, “King 
Arthur,” represents the King, who surrenders 
himself to the joys of love when the fate of 
his people was depending on the success of 
his mission, as finding that he could go no 
further until he tasted the bitter herb that 
grew on the grave of his love. Then, lo! 
his eyes were opened and the mystical Lady 
of the Lake was beheld at hand ready to 
row him to the cave from whence he secured 
the magic sword of the Diamond Glaive. 
So shame for arrogance and wrong done, 
and remorse that is heart-felt, clear the vision 
and we again find the path. 
The lines, 
“Have I a lover 
Who is noble and free ?— 


I would he were nobler 
Than to love me.” 


have often perplexed readers. Yet the mean- 
ing is not difficult if we remember how lovers 
idealize the loved ones. They see and love 
to dwell only upon the nobler and finer 
things they behold in their natures. On 
one occasion Emerson says: 

“The lover has lost the wildest charm of 
his maiden in her acceptance of him. She 
was heaven whilst he pursued her as a star. 
She cannot be heaven if she stoop to such a 
one as I.” 

This shows the true meaning of the above. 
The maiden, conscious of her own many 
imperfections and seeing only the best in 
her beloved, and noting that he is not only 
noble but also free to choose where so e’er 
he will, in her heart of hearts feels he ought 
to have chosen some one more worthy of him. 

In spite of all the seeming dark pictures, 
in spite of recurrent pain after pleasure, 
while man, lethe-tranced, walks dream-like 
through earth, love is all the time working at 
the center, “heart-heaving alway.” 

Next the Poet, or the imagination and 
spiritual sense, who has just demonstrated 
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its superior insight over the function of 
reason, unillumined by the inner vision, 
rather makes light of the Sphinx that for 
generations has confused the things of time 
and the illusions of sense with the eternal 
verities of life. 


“Dull Sphinx, Jove keep thy five wits; 
Thy sight is growing blear; 
Rue myrrh el one min for the Sphinx 
Her muddy eyes to clear!” 


The Sphinx, however, has received new 
light in the words of the Poet, and she resents 
his levity, declaring her oneness with the 
Poet: 


“T am thy spirit 


Of thine eye 


oke-fellow, 

am eyebeam,”’ 

she declares. After thus asserting the essen- 
tial oneness of the Poet and the Sphinx, of 
the imagination and inner vision and the 
reasoning power, the Sphinx declares: 


“Thou art the unanswered question; 


Couldst see th eye, 
Alway it asketh wie 


d each answer is a lie.” 


Not only are the imagination and spiritual 
perception and the intellect one, each com- 
plementing the other, but the resultant, the 


soul, is the supreme sphinx about which the 
eternal question is propounded. That which 
seeks to describe in terms comprehensible 
to man on the sense plane of existence the 
spirit, the soul or real ego, is “the unan- 
swered question”—something which the soul 
itself would realize if it could turn its interior 
vision or “proper eye” on itself. This man 
has largely been prevented from apprehending, 
owing to the spell cast by the “Lethe of 
Nature,” which leads him to regard the phys- 
ical vision as the true eye. 
The lines, 
“‘Alway it asketh, asketh; 
And each answer is a lie.” 


are rich in suggestive truth. Man thinks 
in terms of time and in terms limited by 
physical concepts. He thus constantly con- 
fuses the transient with the enduring, the 
false with the true, the dream with the reality. 
The dark “pictures of time” are treated as 
if they were as real in character as the eternal 
spiritual verities. The moment that which 
is eternal is considered in the limiting terms 
of time and sense perception; when the 
spiritual and physical, the transient and endur- 
ing, that which appears but is not abiding or per- 
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sistent, and that which is eternal, are placed 
on the same footing and discussed as realities, 
the answer born of thought in which the false 
and true values are thus confused cannot be 
true. It would be quite as easy for a six- 
year-old child to think the thoughts and 
express them in the terms of Plato, as for 
man, who confuses the false and true, the 
limited with the limitless, to consider, describe 
and define the eternal idea of God, here 
described as the “man-child.” Futile also 
are his attempts to describe in physical terms 
“The fate of the man-child, 
The meaning of man,” 

and the problems that to the physical senses 
are so inexplicable, or, in a word, to give the 
true answer to the most profound questions 
of the Sphinx. To explain these things, 
Egypt created Ra, Osiris, Isis and their 
attendant divinities; Chaldea and Assyria peo- 
pled the empyrean with other gods and 
goddesses who warred for their favored chil- 
dren; Greece called into being the Olympian 
race; and the fair-haired children of the 
North-land enthroned Wotan and his com- 
panions in Valhalla. Zarathustra conceived 
the gods of Light and Darkness; and coming 
down to modern times we find Milton cir- 
cumstantially answering the question of the 
Sphinx. And so in all times and ages great 
peoples have had their answers, which have 
become their religious faith, but each answer 
has been more or less superficial; each 
answer was marked by a confusion of the real 
and the unreal, the temporal and the eternal; 
each answer the awakened Sphinx, whose 
vision has been clarified by the Poet’s illumin- 
ating discourse, now discerns as a lie. 

Even our concepts relative to life are based 
usually on the material or physical man 
rather than the real ego or the eternal idea 
of Infinite Life. We talk of the ego as a 
child, as a youth, as an old man; and yet if 
the Poet’s concept is true, that he is an eternal 
entity on a stair, being drawn upward by 
“love of the Best,” an eternal entity swept 
from vision to vision profounder through 
countless ages, then how pitiful, how essen- 
tially false, are the puny concepts that regard 
man in the terms of childhood, youth and 
age. A hint of what the Poet strove to 
impress is found, we think, in the couplet, 

‘Ask on, thou clothed eternity; 
Time is the false reply.” 


“Clothed eternity” “contemplates man a8 
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a living soul, that will live forever.” Here, 
we take it, the sage has condensed into out- 
line or briefly hinted at great concepts he 
believed to lié at the very heart of religious 
truth, and which he might have luminously 
elaborated had he not seen from the storm 
of opposition that his earlier utterances had 
aroused, how hopeless and unwise would be 
the attempt to convince the society in which 
he lived of the deeper truths of which he was 
cognizant, and that therefore it was the part 
of wisdom to veil his meaning in parable or 
metaphor. 


“‘Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone; 


She spired into a w flame; 
She flowered es red; 


She flowed into a ing wave; 
She stood Monadnoc’s bead.” 

These beautiful and highly poetic lines, so 
rich in pictures and vivid imagery, are also 
profoundly suggestive. The Poet is the 
great revealer and emancipator. He not 
only answers the question of the Sphinx, but 
he emancipates or unbinds the Sphinx itself. 
The age-long thought of the world had been 
Man had 


bound as in stone, through fear. 
not dared to revel in the beauty and wonder 
and glory of tree and flower, of sky, mountain 
and sea, lest his thought should be presumptu- 
ous and offend a jealous God, or lest he should 


become the victim of the Evil One. Hence 
the mysteries and the wonders on every 
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page of Nature’s work were hidden from 
man until the Sphinx was unbound or melted. 
Not only did the Poet or revealer answer 
the Sphinx, but he removed the film from 
the eye of the Great Mother and dispelled 
her anxiety and indignation in regard to 
“the fate of the man-child.” The Sphinx 
had shown that all nature proclaimed the 
unity of Deity. All things below man were 


“By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred.” 


The Poet showed that man also was the 
high-born child of the same Deity and that 
His name was love. Thus the message of 


“Sea, earth, air, sound, silence, 
Plant, quadruped, bird,” 


was that instead of two warring deities there 
was one Life and that Life was good, and 
that message was affirmed equally clearly 
in regard to man. 


“Through a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame: 
‘Who telleth one of my meanings, 

Is master of all I am.’” 


Emerson, like Hugo in France, Wagner 
in Germany, Browning in England, was one 
of the great poet-revelators of the nineteenth 
century, though his message appealed more 
directly to the philosophical than to the 
imaginative and emotional sides of life. 

B. O. Fiower. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Drawn expressly for Tae Arena, by Ryan Walker. 
THE MODERN HYDRA:—IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE IN SIGHT. 


(See “ Popular Rule or Standard Oil Supremacy: Which shall it be?” in “‘The Mirror of the Present.”’) 
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Carpenter, in Denver News. 
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May, in the Detroit Journal. 


AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. COME ON IN, THE WATER IS FINE. 
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Norman, in Boston Post. 
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Macauley, in the New York World. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE STREET. 


Macauley, in New York World. 
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McCutcheon, in the Chicago Tribune. 
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THE CONGREGATION OF THE COFFEE 
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IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


POPULAR RULE OR STANDARD OIL SUPREMACY: 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A Choice Involving The Seul-Life of The 
Republic. 

HE NATION is face to face with a 
moral responsibility which it cannot 

evade without a self-inflicted wound far more 
terrible in consequences than would be a war 
for her very existence against an aggressive 
invading power. Indeed, with all the facts 
and evidence that are to-day in the possession 
of our people if the Republic shrinks from 
her whole duty it will be at the expense of 
her soul life or spiritual existence. So long 
as the people were ignorant of the now 
clearly-established facts relating to the sys- 
tematic practices of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and its co-partners in long-continued 
defiance of law; so long as the voters were 
innocent of the fact that in their midst there 
had grown up a great business or commercial 
oligarchy which, largely through persistent 
law-breaking, moral criminality, indirection 
and secret contro] of the well-springs of gov- 
ernment and the arteries of trade, was draw- 
ing into the hands of a small group of unscrup- 
ulous law-breakers untold millions which 
under honest and just business practices 
would to-day be blessing the masses of 
America; \so long as the electorate did not 
know that they were harboring a band of 
systematic law-breakers whose actions dwarfed 
into insignificance the occasional law-defiance 
of the hunted anarchists, the soul of the 
people was not contaminated by this moral 
leprosy, further than by the indirect spiritual 
deterioration that always attends the subtle 
poisoning of the sources of political, social, 
educational and business life, and the further 
evil influence arising from the corruption and 
defilement of those of their number who 
became from time to time the tools or instru- 
ments of this sinister power. But ‘when 
the cancer feeding on the moral life of the 
nation and corrupting the varied springs of 
collective activity, was laid bare; when 
the evidence of long-continued, brazen and 
cynical defiance of the laws of the land was 
proven in court by overwhelming and irrefut- 


able evidence, the nation could no longe 
plead ignorance, and every man was brought 
face to face with the gravest responsibility 
that has confronted the free men of America 
for fifty years,—a responsibility quite as 
great and momentous in its significance as 
that which faced our fathers when they signed 
the Declaration of Independence, because 
on the result of the present battle between the 
the criminal rich, of whose guilt there is no 
question, and the Republic, hangs the fate of 
free institutions. Popular rule or a demo- 
cratic republic cannot live if the corrupting 
Standard Oil system is longer to maintain its 
morally debasing supremacy. 

And just here is a solemn and inescapable 
fact which should be driven home to the con- 
sciousness of every citizen. In a republic 
every voter becomes morally responsible 
for civic morality and national honor to the 
limit of his individual power, both in vote 
and influence. So surely as a moral order 
obtains in the universe, no man can escape 
this inexorable obligation and remain guilt- 
less. Nothing is more precious or sacred 
than the soul of a nation, and history bears 
eloquent testimony to the truth of the saying 
of the inspired seer: “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” Anything that 
tends to undermine the moral ideals of a 
people or to confuse the popular mind in 
regard to the fundamental ethical verities 
of justice, honor, integrity and the spirit of 
fraternity expressed in the Golden Rule, 
strikes at the spiritual life of a nation; and ina 
republic this spiritual life is entrusted to the 
voters. Therefore upon each citizen devolves 
an inescapable responsibility. /He who shirks 
this duty, no matter in what sophistical 
excuse he may seek to take refuge, is a par- 
taker in the moral criminality that is poison- 
ing the national life. If, on the other hand, 
he faithfully performs his duty with that spirit 
of unselfish devotion to the ideal of pure and 
free government that marked the action of 
the fathers, he maintains his own spiritual 
integrity and is quit of moral responsibility 
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for the evil that he has unselfishly striven to 
destroy. 

Under present social and political condi- 
tions, due largely to the fact that the mate- 
rialism of the market has, tare-like, choked 
the wheat of spiritual ideals in church, state 
and business life, we are frequently brought 
face to face with lawlessness, moral criminal- 
ity, oppression and dishonesty triumphantly 
enthroned, aggressive, insolent and defiant, 
the most conspicuous example being found 
in the criminal combination we are about to 
consider and its commercial ramifications, 
which constitute the gambling paradise— 
Wall Street. 

Often, indeed, to all superficial appearances 
it seems that “the wicked flourish as the green 
bay tree”; but so surely as Creation obeys 
Law, and the master Law of the universe is 
spiritual, the closing words of the inspired 
poet’s declaration are none the less profoundly 
true than his introductory observation: “The 
end thereof is death.” 

Shakespeare condenses into a few words 
something which in its essence, as it relates 
to the soul, must be true if we live in a moral 
universe or a universe under the dominance 
of spiritual law, when he puts these words 
into the mouth of the remorse-stricken royal 
murderer of Denmark: 


“*In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by Justice, 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the Law; but ’tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In its true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 


Whatever may be our thought as to the 
soul of man and a future state, if we believe 
in an over-ruling Intelligence that is sane 
and moral, Deity that expresses justice as well 
as law, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
not only wil! the spirit of real self of man reap 
what it has sown, but that no man who in 
the presence of the most subtle and deadly 
peril that can confront his fatherland remains 
indifferent or does not do all in his power to 
awaken others to a realization of the deadly 
danger, can escape soul-blight from moral 
recreancy., Our fathers gave fortune and 
life for the establishment of free, just and pure 
government. An oligarchy of criminal rich 
has to-day placed this priceless heritage in 
extreme jeopardy. Only by united action 


of the conscience element of our people can 
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the Republic be preserved from the most 
corrupt and degrading form of despotism. 
This is the grave and inescapable truth that 
confronts every patriot in America to-day. 


The Commerical Leper and The Conta- 
gion he Has Spread Throughout 
Business and Political Life. 


The history of the Standard Oil Company 
constitutes one of the most astounding and, 
ethically considered, perhaps the blackest 
page in the commercial history of any nation 
of modern times. This corporation was the 
pioneer in many of the black arts that have 
been the means of destroying the old moral 
idealism that marked business conditions 
half a century ago,—arts that have also 
transformed the government from the watch- 
dog of the people’s interes to that of a faithful 
collie for corporate power whose rapid acqui- 
sition of wealth has been largely due to the 
plunder of the people and various indirect 
practices only possible because of the cor- 
ruption of government and the securing of 
positions of vantage in every department of 
public life for their trusted servants, who have 
thus secretly secured immunity for law- 
breakers through guilty betrayal of their 
sacred trust and connivance with the corpo- 
ration anarchists. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany also was the great parent of those 
soulless combinations that have been oper- 
ated by men, often professing to be Chris- 
tians and claiming to be moral, yet who under 
the mask of impersonal corporate organiza- 
tion have resorted to cruelly unjust and secret 
practices which could not result other than 
in the destruction of the life-long labor of 
their antagonists; not by fair fight in open 
field, but by methods that can only be com- 
pared to the cowardly assassin’s practice of 
stabbing in the dark. When its ends required 
defiance of law, it never scrupled to evade or 
defy the legislation it had been unable to 
prevent. \ Thus through a criminal career of 
half a century it was able subtlely to destroy all 
effective opposition, to levy upon the millions 
of America taxes and tributes that in all prob- 
ability the government could not have levied 
directly without rebellion from taxpayers. 

As this great corporation advanced in 
power, its poisonous virus rapidly extended 
through the business channels of the nation, 
and simultaneous with the spread of business 
ideals innocent of all ethics or considerations 
of justice, we find the master spirits of the 
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trust extending their hold upon almost all the 
sources and centers of the nation’s material 
wealth on the one hand, and the sources of 
government power and of public opinion on 
the other. 

This corporation has afforded probably 
the most perfect exhibition of the menace 
of intellectual power divorced from moral 
ideals or conscience that is known to history. 
Its master minds have been adroit, daring 
and masterful, and they were early wise 
enough to complement their intellectual 
astuteness with the services of an army of 
lawyers to act as retainers,—lawyers as bril- 
liant intellectually as they were wanting in 
lofty morality; men willing to prostitute 
their God-given power to ignoble service for 
goid; men who were ready to hire out their 
brains to devise ways and means that would 
enable the master moral criminals to plunder 
a nation and subvert the ends of justice for 
the benefit of the few. The army of hired 
legal prostitutes was, however, but one strong 
arm. To succeed, the master spirits early 
understood that they must attach to them- 
selves by community of interest the master 
spirits who control the arteries of trade,— 
the great national sources of material wealth, 
and gain a strong hold on the banking inter- 
ests. While their hold on government has 
been from the early days a chief considera- 
tion, they later have devoted much atten- 
tion to gaining a strangle-hold on church, 
college and school. The Methodist and 
Baptist churches used to represent the most 
aggressive conscience force in America in 
the presence of social, economic and political 
evils. Do they to-day? Mr. Archbold’s 
millions, given to the great Methodist Syra- 
cuse University, have not been spent in vain. 
Should the reader harbor such a delusion, 
let him read that amazing recent special 
plea for the Standard Oil called A Raid on 
Prosperity, written by Chancellor Day of 
the Syracuse University. Chancellor Day 
has well been called the Standard Oil’s man 
Friday. How many Methodist and Baptist 
religious papers are holding up the hands of 
the President or sustaining the incorruptible 
Chicago judge for seeking merely to enforce 
the law against the great law-breakers, which 
every one of these great criminals, even, would 
insist should be rigorously enforced against 
small offenders who no less clearly had vio- 
lated it ? 

But the menace of the Standard Oil system 
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is found not merely in its powerful hold and 
demoralizing influence over public opinion- 
forming agencies throughout the nation, 
such as church, press and college, nor yet in 
its arrogant and insolent attitude toward 
the nation, seen in its disposition to hold the 
threat of a panic and business disaster as a 
club over the government, if the Republic 
should insist on punishing their criminal 
acts: its supreme menace is found in its 
power through its ramifications. 


The Supreme Menace of The Standard 
Oil Interests. 


The Standard Oil system has extended 
its tentacles around the great arteries of trade 
and travel. Not only have the master spirits 
of this great trust acquired large interests 
in the various railway lines, but they have 
also acquired large interests in various local 
transportation companies, in electric lighting 
and gas companies, navigation corporations, 
coal and copper mines, and a number of the 
great banks and trust companies. Nor have 
they stopped here. Tobacco, pulp and paper 
corporations, fiber companies, glucose works, 
clock corporations, engine companies, the 
Steel Trust, the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, insurance companies and other 
great interests, are to-day represented, on 
their governing boards or boards of directors, 
by master spirits in this great trust. More 
than fifty public utility corporations have 
directors in the Standard Oil corporation, 
or brothers or sons of the master directors 
represented on their boards of directors. 
While, besides the great National City Bank 
of New York, known as the Standard Oil 
Bank, the Standard Oil interests are repre- 
sented on the boards of directors of various 
other great banks, trust companies and insur- 
ance companies. Thus, for example, accord- 
ing to Who’s Who for 1907, William Rocke- 
feller is represented on the board of directors 
of six banks as well as one trust company. 

And through this reaching out, the Stan- 
dard Oil system has been able to draw its 
support, or rather to cement into one great 
community of interests, a mighty oligarchy 
of privileged wealth that assumes the attitude 
toward the people and the government of 
supreme insolence and defiance; a community 
of lawless wealth that in substance says to the 
President and the Nation: Punish our great 
law-breakers or seek to restrict our lawless 
raids on the people’s earnings, and we will 
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precipitate panics and spread want and ruin 
on every hand. 

Few people dream of the extent or sinister 
import of the Standard Oil’s ramifications. 
When they do, we believe that they will be 
quick to demand that the corruption, law- 
lessness, injustice and oppression that have 
placed republican institutions in deadly 
peril be once and forever destroyed. Because 
of the paramount character of this great issue; 
because the real question at stake in the pres- 
ent revolt of the people against lawlessness or 
the anarchal corporations is popular sover- 
eignty or Standard Oil supremacy, no patriot 
can be indifferent to the issue. 


Amazing Revelations Showing Ramifica- 
tions of The Standard Oi! Interests. 


The January issue of Government contains 
a striking paper evincing much careful 
research and of great value and interest to 
thoughtful Americans. It is entitled “Reply 
to Archbold’s Plea for Mercy.” In the 
opening paragraph the author, who signs 
himself Theodore W. Lincoln, notices Mr. 
Archbold’s special plea for the Standard 
Oil Company, made in The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is one of several briefs which have 
recently appeared by those who represent 
the interests of this great criminal corpora- 
tion, most of which make the absurd pre- 
tence that any attempt to treat the law-breakers 
like other malefactors is persecution; that 
is to say in effect that the great wealth and the 
long persisted in course of the great corpo- 
rations and the master spirits that are respon- 
sible for their management, ought to insure 
immunity for the criminals. Most of these 
briefs also contain veiled threats intimating 
that if any attempt is made on the part of 
the government to treat the great criminals 
as smaller criminals are treated, the great 
law-breakers will retaliate by wrecking the 
legitimate business interests of the country, 
through gamblers’ panics such as the country 
has recently been a victim of. 

In the first place, let us notice for a moment 
this plea of persecution. There is not in the 
civilized world a people so jealous for fair 
play or quick to resent any act that savors 
of persecution or the taking of an unfair 
advantage, as the citizens of the United 
States; and it is doubtless the knowledge of 
this fact that has led the master spirits among 
the criminal rich and their hirelings and 
special pleaders to raise the cry of persecution 
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whenever any attempt is made to treat the 
millionaire law-breakers of the criminal 
oligarchy in precisely the same manner that 
these same essential anarchists would demand 
that a poor man who systematically defied the 
law should be treated. There has never 
been any desire or disposition on the part of 
the people, the President or the judiciary to 
persecute the Standard Oil or other criminal 
and law-defying corporations. The most 
any one has demanded is that the courts 
should treat all conscious law-breakers with 
equal impartiality; should, for example, 
see that the multi-millionaire criminal who 
is in no wise under the stress of want or neces- 
sity should be no more immune in his law- 
breaking than the poor man who after vainly 
seeking work steals in order to save himself 
and family from starvation. 

Now we submit: Is this demand unfair 
or does it in any way savor of persecution ? 
Mr. Archbold in his paper naturally enough 
does not dwell on the justice or merit of the 
government’s contention that the great crim- 
inals no less than the little offenders shall be 
punished; but he seeks to convey the idea 
that the effort to secure justice for the law- 
breakers would be disastrous for the nation. 
He says: “To disintegrate its various art- 
eries of trade, reared and developed at 
home and abroad with such indefatigable 
enterprise and industry, would be a national 
calamity.” 

To which the writer in Government perti- 
nently replies by asking Mr. Archbold a 
series of questions, the gist of which is as 
follows: “What kind of a calamity will it be 
if it is found that the unlawful practices of 
the Standard Oil Company cannot be con- 
trolled by the Government of the United 
States? . . . Do you consider’ it a presump- 
tion on the part of the courts of the United 
States to put your coterie and its company 
on trial on charges that nearly every inhabi- 
tant of this country (and, to our shame, of 
every other country) knows are true? Do 
you mean to imply that if the United States 
courts do not discontinue their attempt to 
bring the Standard Oil Company to justice, 
“your company promise or imply that the 
sovereignty, stability and the solvency of 
our country are threatened by you and your 
company? Is not this coming pretty close 
to treason, to say nothing of contempt of 
court ?” 

Government’s contributor shows how the 
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recent Wall Street panic was precipitated by 
the community of criminal wealth, whose 
master spirits are the Standard Oil. He 
shows that the veiled threat of Archbold 
would be a subject “for mirth but for the 
serious consequences likely to result from 
the threat of the Standard Oil Company to 
loot the country if restrained from its viola- 
tion of the law. The present financial situa- 
tion is pointed to as a warning that the prose- 
cution of this case by the Government must 
stop. The Government is warned that the 
taking of further testimony will result in 
drawing the lines more tightly around bank 
deposits.” 
Two Severeigns Cannot Exist Under 
One Plag. 


This thoughtful contributor to Government 
next examines Mr. Archbold’s brazen declara- 
tion that the Standard Oil Company is not a 
monopoly. On this point his observations 
are so timely that we quote them at length: 

“In no other business have the profits been 
so vast that with them all other business con- 
nected therewith has been owned by it. It 
builds the tank cars used for carrying its 
product; it makes its tin cans; it builds its 
own pipe line on private property taken for 
public use; it builds its engines, pumps, vast 
machinery, and manufactures the chemicals 
used; it owns its ships in sufficient number 
to be ‘floating on every sea.’ Left without 
competition it makes its own price. The 
profits were, and are now, enormous. It 
hardly knows what to do with them. Having 
obtained the oil business, it turned to other 
fields. It was found that gas for illuminating 
and heating purposes could be made from 
oil. With its profits it either bought out the 
gas plants in our eastern cities or destroyed 
them by competing plants, and then made its 
own price and had the State pass a law deny- 
ing the others the right to go into the same 
business. Instances of this are noted when 
the Standard Oil Company entered the Boston 
and New York gas fields, drove out all com- 
petition and secured its present complete 
monopoly. 

“When inventions for the use of electricity 
became valuable there was a great demand 
for copper. The Standard Oil Company, 
with its profits, entered that field and now 
controls the production and price. Not 
content with controlling these necessities, it 
goes into the stock market and enters into 
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the game of depressing securities; and when 
they have reached a sufficiently low point, 
buys them, and by the use of well-written 
articles and the great metropolitan journals 
induces the public to buy, marks up the price, 
and when they have reached as high a point 
as it dares to put them, sells them out to the 
public. Then begins a period of depression 
and the same thing is worked over. It has 
even gone further and promoted stock of com- 
panies absolutely worthless, and if it had beer 
the ordinary promoter would have landed in 
jail. One instance in particular can be 
referred to, that of the Arcadian Copper 
Company. William Rockefeller and H 
H. Rogers were on the board of directors of 
this company. It put the stock out at a low 
figure, advanced it to ninety-two dollars per 
share, then dropped it back, doubled the 
capitalization, put it up to ninety dollars and 
induced the public to buy it because the Stan- 
dard Oil Company was behind it. It then 
turned out that there was no copper, and that 
all the property that the company had was a 
second-handed mill, located on leased land, 
that had been mortgaged to Albert C. Bur- 
ridge, one of its directors. All the money 
the public had lost had gone into Standard Oil. 
“These are a few of the things that will be, 
looked up and considered by that great jury, 
the American people, in the near future, in 
passing on the question whether the Gov- 
ernment shall control the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or the Standard Oil Company shall 
control the Government. One of two things 
must happen, either the Government must 
control the Standard Oil Company and make 
it obey the law, or the Standard Oil Company 
will control the Government. These two 
sovereignties cannot exist in this country 
at the same time. It must be all slave or all! 
free.” 


An Important Table Sho Some of 
e Ramifications of The 
Standard Oil System. 


Interesting and suggestive as are the above 
observations, Mr. Lincoln’s revelations con- 


cerning the extent and the sinister power of 
the oil trust are far more important. They 
will serve to explain why the puppets of high 
finance or the Standard Oil system with one 
accord denounce every incorruptible patriot 
who seeks to break up the riot of criminality 
and lawlessness that marks the trail of the 
Standard Oil interests. Striking and import- 
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ant as this table is, however, it is by no means 
complete. We have already alluded to the 
fact that Mr. William Rockefeller is reported 
in Who’s Who for 1907 as director in six 
banks and one trust company, though in the 
table which we are about to reproduce he is 
only represented as being a director in two 
banks. The table, however, is sufficiently 
full to compel the attention of thoughtful 
people. No patriotic citizen after reading 
it can, we think, fail to be impressed with the 
peril that confronts the nation, if he is fully 
cognizant of the moral depravity and lawless- 
ness that mark the Wall Street gamblers of 
high finance and the law-breaking corpora- 
tions: 

Mr. Archbold stated that he intended to 
take the people into his confidence, but he 
neglected to tell us that the Standard Oil 
Company’s directors are found on the boards 
of directors of nearly all the great railroad 
systems of the country; on the directorate 
of the great banks of New York and other 
metropolitan cities; on the directorate of 
the great copper-producing and selling com- 
panies, and, when not so directly represented, 
indirectly contro] those identical interests in 
the great cities of the country, and weave such 
a network of power that when all are brought 
together and used for one purpose they make 
a combination that would be irresistible 
were it not for the fact that the majority of 
the citizens, like President Roosevelt, stand 
for honesty and the Square Deal. 

To clearly understand the situation, we 
must start with the officers and directors of 
the Standard Oil Company, the Trust, so 
called, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, and then follow these 
same men into the great transportation com- 
panies, the banks, trust companies and other 
industrial organizations throughout the United 
States. The officers and directors of this 
Standard Oil Company follow: 

John D. Rockefeller, President; John D. 
Archbold, vice-President; H. M. Flagler, 
Vice-President; William Rockefeller, Vice- 
President; H. H. Rogers, Vice-President; 
C. M. Pratt, Secretary; W. H. Tilford, 
Treasurer. 

Directors: John D. Archbold, Frank Q. 
Barstow, A. C. Bedford, E. T. Bedford, H. 
M. Flagler, C. W. Harkness, Walter Jennings, 
J. A. Moffett, O. H. Payne, C. M. Pratt, 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., J. D. Rockefeller, 
William Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, W. 
H. Tilford. 
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Now follow these men into the boards of 
directors of which they are members and we 
have the following: 

John D. Rockefeller is not, so far as known, 
an officer or director of any corporation except 
the Standard Oil Company, but his son, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., is an officer or director 
of the following corporations: 

American Linseed Co., Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R. Co., United States 
Steel Corporation, University of Chicago. 

John D. Archbold: National Fuel Gas Co., 
National Transit Co., New York Transit Co., 
Ohio Co. of Associates. 

H. M. Flagler: The Cuba Co., Florida East 
Coast Railway, Jacksonville Terminal Co., 
Morton Trust Co., National Fuel Gas Co., 
National Transit Co., New York Transit Co., 
Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co., 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

His brother, John H. Flagler, is an officer 
or director in the following: American Farm 
Product Co., American La France Fire 
Engine Co., Bank of Washington Heights, 
Credit Clearing House, Flint & Co., Hegeman 
& Co., Home Insurance Co., National Bank 
of North America. 

William Rockefeller: Amalgamated Copper 
Co., Aneconda Mining Co., Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Central New England Railroad Co., 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Co., Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co., 
East River Gas Company of Long Island City, 
Hanover National Bank, Harlem River & 
Portchester R. R. Co., Hartford & Connecti- 
cut Western R. R. Co., Lake Shore & Mich- 
igan Southern Railway, Michigan Central 
R. R. Co., Mohawk & Malone R. R. Co., 
National City Bank of New York, National 
Transit Co., New England Navigation Co., 
New York & Harlem R. R. Co., New York & 
Ottawa Railway, New York Central & Hud- 
son River R. R. Co., New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis R. R. Co., New York Mutual Gas 
Light Co., New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R. R. Co., New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway Co., New York State Realty & Ter- 
minal Co., Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co., 
Poughkeepsie Bridge R. R. Co., Rutland R. R. 
Co., St. Lawrence & Adirondack Railway 
Co., United Metals Selling Co., United States 
Trust Co., West Shore R. R. 

And his son, William G. Rockefeiler, is an 
officer or director of the following corpora- 
tions: Amalgamated Copper Co., Atlantic 
Coast Electric Railway Co., Atlas Tack Co., 
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New Jersey & Staten Island Ferry Co., 
Richmond Light & R. R. Co., Southfield 
Beach R. R. Co., Staten Island Midland 
Railway Co. 

Henry H. Rogers: Amalgamated Copper 
Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., Atlantic 
Coast Electric Railway, Atlas Tack Co., 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co., Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co., Guaranty Trust Co., Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York, National Bank 
of Fairhaven, National Fuel Gas Co., National 
Transit Co., New Jersey & Staten Island 
Ferry Co., New York Transit Co., Richmond 
Light & R. R. Co., Staten Island Ferry Co. 
Staten Island Midland Railway Co., Ten- 
nessee Copper Co., Union Pacific R. R. Co., 
United Metals Selling Co., United States 
Steel Corporation. 

And his son, Henry H. Rogers, Jr., the 
following: Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Col- 
umbia Bank, Lincoln National Bank of the 
City of New York, National Fuel Gas Co., 
New York Transit Co., Union Pacific R. R. Co. 

Charles M. Pratt: American Express Co., 
Boston & Maine R. R., Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn City R. R. Co., Brooklyn 
Trust Co., Chelsea Fibre Mills, Long Island 
R. R. Co., Mechanics’ National Bank, Metro- 
politan Trust Co., New York Glucose Co., 
Pratt & Lambert, Pratt Institute, Self Wind- 
ing Clock Co., Union Mortgage & Realty Co. 

Wesley H. Tilford: Treasurer of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company. 

Frank Q. Barstow: Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York Glucose Co., Railway Steel 
Spring Co., Thompson-Starrett Co. 

Alfred C. Bedford: Morris Building Co., 
American La France Fire Engine Co., Port- 
land General Electric Co., Portland Railway 
Light & Power Co., Pratt & Lambert, Self- 
Winding Clock Co., Western Power Co. 

Edward T. Bedford: New York Glucose 
Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Bedford Petroleum 
Co., Bush Terminal Co., Colonial Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, Corn Products Mfg. Co., Corn 
Products Refining Co., Long Island Safe 
Deposit Co., Self-Winding Clock Co., South- 
port Trust Co., Thompson-Starrett Co., 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 

Charles E. Bedford, whose business address 
is 26 Broadway, and who is a near relative of 
the above, is vice-president and director of 
Amerian Ice Securities Company, The Ice 
Trust. 
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Charles W. Harkness: Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Co., Morningside Realty 
Co., New York Trust Co., Tilden Iron Mining 
Co. 

Walter Jennings: The New York Trust Co. 

James A. Moffett: Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 
New York Glucose Co. 

Oliver H. Payne: American Tobacco Co., 
Chase National Bank, Chihauhua & Pacific 
R. R., Chihauhua Mining Co., Coal Creek 
Mining Co., Croesus Gold Mining & Mfg. 
Co., Great Northern Paper Co., Havana 
Tobacco Co., Interlake Pulp & Paper Co., 
International Cigar Machinery Co., Inter- 
national Railway Co., International Traction 
Co., Manhattan Trust Co., New York Loan & 
Improvement Co., Standard Oilcloth Co., 
Virginia & Southeastern Railway Co. 


The list above printed is a most important 
one. It ought to be known and committed 
to memory by every person who will vote next 
November. It is the greatest agregation of 
capital and interests that was ever brought 
under one control: Transportation com- 
panies, railroads extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico; the great steel corporation, which 
now controls the output of iron and steel of 
the country; copper companies that control 
the production and fix the price of all our 
copper; companies that control the produc- 
tion and price of tobacco and its products. 

More than this, it controls the deposits of 
the great national banks and trust companies 
and has taken from the savings banks, par- 
ticularly those of New England, the savings 
of the people and has put into the banks, in 
place of those savings, pieces of paper called 
certificates of stock of these corporations. 
But greatest factor of all in the contest is the 
control it has over the weapons that must be 
used, the Western Union Telegraph Company 
and the associated press. With these it can 
instantly place before the people its falsehoods 
and slanders and keep repeating them with 
little or no opportunity for the other side to be 
heard and the facts known. 

The above is only a small portion of the 
important data and facts in this notable paper. 
Especially valuable are the author’s revela- 
tions concerning the relation of a brood of 
oppressive and extortionate trusts to the Stan- 
dard Oil Company and his exposure of the 
shameless manner in which many of them are 
robbing the people. What he says of the 
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tobacco, ice and steel trusts is of special 
interest, while his closing paragraph, in which 
he examines Major Henry L. Higginson’s 
plea for mercy for the criminals, is richly 
worth the consideration of thinking men and 
women. The continued robbery of the 
people and their oppression by the Standard 
Oil system and its feeders affords amply suf- 
ficient reason for the people to demand that 
there shall be no cessation in the aggressive 
campaign for the just punishment of the great 
criminals, no compromise, and no failure on 
the part of the nation. But the relation of 
the issue to the supremacy of popular rule, 
and the moral factors involved, carrying as 
they do the fate of free government in the 
United States and the very spiritual life of 
the people, lift this issue to the plane of a 
paramount question,—a contest about which 
no lover of free institutions or friend of civil- 
ization can be indifferent or neutral. 


The President's Brave Stand on The 
Standard Oil Oorruption. 


On January 31, after the above editorial 
was typewritten, the President sent to Con- 
gress one of the bravest and most notable 
messages of recent years. It is a noble plea 
for simple honesty and fairdealing. The 
following passages are so excellent and 
timely that they deserve the widest possible 
circulation. They voice the sentiments of 
the aroused American electorate—the senti- 
ments of every honest and justice-loving 
citizen of the Republic: 

“The methods by which the Standard Oil 
people and those engaged in the other com- 
binations of which I have spoken above have 
achieved great fortunes can only be justified 
by the advocacy of a system of morality 
which would also justify every form of crim- 
inality on the part of a labor union, and every 
form of violence, corruption and fraud, from 
murder to bribery and ballot-box stuffing in 
politics. 

“We are trying to secure equality of oppor- 
tunity for all; and the struggle for honesty is 
the same whether it is made on behalf of one 
set of men or of another. 

“Our effort is simply to enforce the prin- 
ciples of common honesty and common sense. 
It would indeed be ill for the country should 
there be any halt in our work. 

“We have just passed through two months 
of acute financial stress. At any such time 
it is a sad fact that entirely innocent people 
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suffer from no fault of their own, and every- 
one must feel the keenest sympathy for the 
large body of honest business men, of honest 
investors, of honest wage-workers, who suffer 
because involved in a crash for which they 
are in no way responsible. At such a time 
there is a natural tendency on the part of 
many men to feel gloomy and frightened 
at the outlook; but there is no justification 
for this feeling. 

“The wrongs that exist are to be corrected; 
but they in no way justify doukt as to the 
final outcome, doubt as to the great material 
prosperity of the future, or of the lofty spiritual 
life which is to be built upon that prosperity 
as a foundation. No misdeeds done in the 
present must be permitted to shroud from 
our eyes the glorious future of the nation; 
but because of this very fact it behooves us 
never to swerve from our resolute purpose 
to cut out wrongdoing and uphold what is 
right. 

“I do not for a moment believe that the 
actions of this administration have brought 
on business distress; so far as this is due to 
local and not world-wide causes, and to the 
actions of any particular individuals, it is due 
to the speculative folly and flagrant dishonesty 
of a few men of great wealth, who seek to 
shield themselves from the effects of their own 
wrongdoing by ascribing its results to the 
actions of those who have sought to put a stop 
to the wrongdoing. 

“But if it were true that to cut out rotten- 
ness from the body politic meant a monetary 
check to an unhealthy seeming prosperity, 
I should not for one moment hesitate to put 
the knife to the corruption. On behalf of all 
our people, on behalf no less of the honest 
man of means than of the honest man who 
earns each day’s livelihood by that day’s 
sweat of his brow, it is necessary to insist 
upon honesty in business and politics alike, 
in all walks of life, in big things and in little 
things; upon just and fair dealings as between 
man and man. Those who demand this are 
striving for the right in the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln when he said: 

“**Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled by the bondsmen’s two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 


drawn with the sword, as was said three 
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thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
‘The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’” 

“*With malice toward none; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in.’ 

“In the work we of this generation are in 
there is, thanks be to the Almighty, no danger 
of bloodshed and no use for the sword; but 
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there is grave need of those stern qualities 
shown alike by the men of the North and the 
men of the South in the dark days when 
each valiantly battled for the light as it was 
given each to see the light. 

“Their spirit should be our spirit, as we 
strive to bring nearer the day when greed 
and trickery and cunning shall be trampled 
under feet by those who fight for the right- 
eousness that exalteth a nation.” 


A FURTHER WORD CONCERNING THE PRESIDENT. 


Since Mr. Rees’s paper in this issue has 
gone to press, President Roosevelt has issued 
a circumstantial denial of the charges made 
in the various press dispatches cited by our 
author which indicated that the President 
had used Federal patronage to further Mr. 
Taft’s candidacy. We do not take it that 
there is any question raised as to the truth of 
the news facts given, but in justice to the 
President we give his words embodying his 
denial that any of these appointments were 
made for the purpose of furthering Mr. 
Taft’s candidacy. The following is the 
specific utterance of the President: 

“Not an appointment has been made that 
would not have been made if there had been 
no Presidential contest impending, and in 
no case has there been a deviation from the 
course that I would have pursued had none 
of those who aciually are candidates for the 
nomination been candidates, nor has a single 
office-holder been removed or threatened 
with removal or coerced in any way to secure 
his support for any Presidential candidate. 
In fact, the only coercion that I have attempted 
to exercise was to forbid the office-holders 
from pushing my own renomination.” 

In this connection it affords us pleasure 
to note that a number of clergymen have 
recently come out, strongly supporting the 
President’s message of January S3lst. In 
Cincinnati, at a meeting of Methodist clergy- 
men, a strong resolution endorsing the 
President’s recent statesmanlike stand, was 





passed with only one dissenting vote, the 
dissenter being a colored man. On Febru- 
ary 9th Rabbi Fleischer of Boston thus referred 
to the recent courageous utterance of the 
President: 

“T hail President Roosevelt’s latest message 
as that of an American Isaiah; its moral 
fervor is worthy of a Jewish prophet. If 
Lincoln were alive, I believe he would speak 
with similar accents.” 

On the same day that Rabbi Fleischer 
uttered the above words, the Rev. Stephen H. 
Roblin, a prominent Universalist clergyman 
of Boston and a most pronounced Republi- 
can, uttered the following words relating to 
the President and Mr. Bryan: 

“William J. Bryan is a moral man, and if 
elected to the Presidency of the United States 
we would find the same spirit that we to-day 
find in the White House. 

“What this country needs to-day is more 
men with the spirit of Lincoln,” he said. 
“The man that is serving in the White House 
now has many of the ideas that Lincoln 
carried to his grave. When under fire he 
fires back and is lauded by many millions 
of people.” 

It is most encouraging to see this sign of 
an awakening on the part of the clergy to a 
realization of the importance of standing by 
those statesmen who are bravely fighting 
to destroy the corruption in high 
that is demoralizing our political and busi 
life and degrading the nation’s ideals. 
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MR. BRYAN AND THE WOULD—BE4WRECKERS OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


An Englishman's Criticism of Our 
Republic. 
OME time since we were in conversation 
with a prominent Englishman who is 
one of the closest students of world politics. 
In the course of his remarks he said: “Mr. 
Flower, your country presents to me the most 
amazing and, if you will pardon my frankness, 
the most inexcusably disgraceful spectacle 
of any government that pretends to enjoy 
even partial benefits from popular rule. 
Your people for more than two decades have 
been complaining with increasing bitterness 
against the oppression and extortion of 
public-service corporations and other great 
monopolies; yet no relief is given them. 
Indeed, the tyranny of the modern Assyrian 
steadily becomes more and more irksome, 
while the exposures of flagrant corruption in 
the conduct of great business and trust con- 
cerns, made in official investigations, have 
amazed the world. Your people are to-day 
the victims of a double tax: one a reasonable 
levy for the conduct of your municipal, state 
and national governments; the other a colos- 
sal tax levied by numerous bands of irrespon- 
sible and unscrupulous men whose avarice 
knows no bounds. 

“Here, for example, you have a coal trust 
annually diverting millions upon millions of 
dollars, above all reasonable profits for 
invested capital, into the pockets of a few men 
whose moral sense is as blunted as their greed 
is insatiable. Again, you have a steel trust 
that is so patriotic and concerned for the 
prosperity of you Americans, that it gives 
England the benefit of low prices while it 
levies a tax on your people of from six to 
eleven dollars a ton more for its products 
than it charges us for the identical articles 
delivered in London. From coal and iron, 
two of the prime material necessities of 
advancing civilization, turn to oil. You 
have an oil trust which is the acme of incorpo- 
rated avarice guided by craft and innocent 
of all sentiments of justice or morality. This 
trust has throttled and destroyed competi- 
tion by black-hand methods. It has engaged 


with the public carriers in deliberate and 


long-continued defiance of the laws of the 
land, and its debauching influence in govern- 
ment is admitted on every hand; and this 
trust has by its extra-moral and criminal 
practices been able to divert into the pockets 
of a score or less of men hundreds of millions 
of dollars which under honest and fair dealing 
would to-day be the property of the millions 
of your Republic. And this vast wealth has 
in turn been used to acquire control of the 
great natural monopolies and privileged 
interests, such as railways, street-car lines, 
gas and electric lighting, banks and other 
monopolies and corporations bulwarked by 
special privileges, all of which are essential 
to the life of modern business and the com- 
fort, prosperity and happiness of the people; 
and all these new acquisitions are in turn 
made to draw steady streams of money from 
the wealth-creating and consuming millions 
above a fair and honest profit for capital 
invested, while through Wall-Street gambling 
manipulations these men, who always play 
with loaded dice, are further enabled to 
acquire untold millions, almost at will, while 
they are getting things so completely in their 
hands that unless they are curbed they will 
soon be able to hold the threat of a panic over 
the head of the government at all times. 

“And what is true of the coal, steel and 
oil industries is also true of meat and other 
products that the people depend upon for 
food, clothing or shelter. Thus we find a 
condition the existence of which is no longer 
denied, that has its parallel in no civilized 
country in the world,—a new and amazing 
tax-levying power, distinct from the govern- 
ment and as merciless in its extortions as 
the ancient Roman provincial rulers and tax- 
gatherers were oppressive in their exactions 
from the unhappy dependencies; an irre- 
sponsible commercial oligarchy that at will 
levies on the people taxes which if levied by 
a@ government would instantly lead to the 
overthrow of the administration or to a 
forcible revolution. 

“The thing that is so astounding to me,” 
continued the Englishman, “‘is the fact that 
in a government where the people have the 
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power to peaceably and legally destroy all 
abuses, they permit oppression and extortion 
to be levied which I think it is safe to say 
would not be tolerated by* any government 
of Europe west of Russia. It is not as if 
your people were ignorant or unacquainted 
with the facts, for they are conceded on all 
sides. Yet no popular clamor moves your 
officials to more than pretended but con- 
fessedly ineffective remedies. Is not this 
state of affairs a proof that popular rule is 
impracticable? Does it not show that the 
most insidious and absolute despotism can 
obtain under a seemingly free and popular 
form of government? In a word, does it 
not indicate that democracy is a failure ?” 
We replied somewhat as follows: 


How The Nation Fell Into The Hands of 
The Spoilers. 


No. The present conditions emphasize 
the truth of the old adage that “Eternal vig- 
lance is the price of liberty.” Nations, 
like individuals, have periods of mental and 
moral depression—sleeping times, if you 
will, when the popular mind is diverted or 
off guard, and at such times abuses almost 
invariably creep into government and fasten 
themselves upon the people. 

Some years ago, in & Western state, a 
wealthy man and his family, residing near 
a small city, were sleeping. A band of 
daring thieves broke into the home. They 
chloroformed the inmates, bound them, and 
then compelled the father to give them the 
combination to the safe and to tell them where 
certain valuable property was to be found. 
This calamity to the household resulted in 
the first place from the farmer being asleep, 
and secondly from the fact that the family 
were bound and unable to free themselves. 
In like condition, our people, after the exhaus- 
tion, the terrible woes and destruction of 
the Civil War, fell asleep, and while they 
slumbered there arose a new power, impersonal 
in character yet guided by the most cunning 
and daring moral perverts known to history. 
This power has been well called incorporated 
avarice. The corporation had no soul or 
conscience and knew no death, and in the 
hands of its masters it became a mighty 
power for oppression. But how? Only 
by destroying free government or rather by 
silently replacing it by another form of gov- 
ernment which defeated popular rule without 
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apparently interfering with democratic insti- 
tutions. 

De Tocqueville in the thirties of the last 
century wrote that the cure for the evils of 
democracy, was more democracy, and no 
utterance was ever truer. Every failure of 
popular rule in America and every great 
abuse that has arisen up among us is due to 
interference by class or privileged interests 
with popular rule; while in America as in 
Switzerland, New Zealand and elsewhere, 
every step taken to make government more 
truly democratic or representative of the 
desires, wishes and interests of all the people 
has resulted in the rise of civic efficiency, 
good government and the prosperity of all 


the people. 


The Right and Left Arm of The Oligarchy 
of Privileged Wealth. 

The secret of the success of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth in defeating the demands 
of the people for real and effective remedies 
for the tyranny of corporations and the cor- 
ruption of government in the interests of 
privileged wealth and Wall Street high finan- 
ciers, is found in the fact that the corpora- 
tions or those representing privileged wealth 
or privilege-seeking wealth years ago succeeded 
in making alliances, defensive and offensive, 
with political bosses or masters of the political 
organizations, and by liberal contributions of 
money to control elections the privilege- 
seeking corporations became at last the 
supreme masters of political machines in 
many cities and states. Later, their hold 
extended to national politics, and we have the 
spectacle of the money-controlled political 
machine directed absolutely by the political 
boss, who in turn recognized the suzerainty 
of those who furnished the money, or the cor- 
porations whose desire it was to plunder the 
people. Thus machine-rule or government 
by corporations and bosses, through party 
machines, supplanted government “of the 
people, by the people and for the people.” 

“T can understand,” said the Englishman, 
“how one party might have abandoned itself 
to privileged interests, like the Tory party 
with us; but surely one of your parties must 
be liberal or progressive.” 


The Secret of The Political Supremacy of 
Corporate Wealth and Monepoly Power. 


The rank and file of the nation, we ventured, 
are not only passionately devoted to free 
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institutions, but are honest and thoroughly 
sound at heart. But as in its early years 
and until after the assassination of President 
Lincoln the Republican party was distinctly 
the progressive party, so in recent years the 
Democratic party has been the party of pro- 
gressive social and economic ideals, the party 
most loyally attached to the fundamental 
principles which differentiate a popular gov- 
ernment from class-rule. 

But the shrewd and clever masters of the 
oligarchy of privileged wealth have been at 
great pains to render innocuous the influence 
of the Democratic party since they gained 
complete mastery of the Republican machine, 
by keeping a band of wreckers busily at work 
in the Democratic party to promote discord, 
awaken distrust in the heart of the voters and 
to try to capture the organization, not for the 
success of the party, but for rendering its 
success impossible and insuring the continued 
rule of the corporations and high financiers. 

The Republican party machine, since 
Mark Hanna was able to draw to it great 
multi-millionaire campaign contributors of 
both parties, who represent special privilege 
and high finance and who desire immunity 
from the laws of the land, has been as com- 
pletely the slave of the plutocracy as were 


the conquered kings who graced the triumph 
of the Roman Emperors, though for obvious 
reasons its slavery is not flaunted, for the 
success of the plutocracy depends on deceiv- 


ing the people. The Republican party is 
the strong right arm of the feudalism of priv- 
ileged wealth. Its machine is manned in 
almost every state by such astute and cun- 
ning politicians as the great Massachusetts 
bosses, Lodge, Crane and Powers, all as 
jealous for the interests of] privileged class 
and great public-service corporations as they 
are industrious in defeating any fundamental 
remedy looking toward popular supremacy 
and relief from the tyranny and extortion of 
lawless wealth. 

Now such machines afford ideal instruments 
for the plutocracy. It asks for nothing better 
than the continued reign of the Lodges, 
Cranes, Penroses, Platts, Depews, Aldriches, 
Knoxes, Elkins, Roots, Cannons and Fair- 
banks. But that continued rule cannot be 
assured unless the Democratic party can be 
weakened, demoralized and discredited. 

Hence the value to the plutocacy of the 
wreckers in the Democratic party. This 
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small division of the feudalism of privileged 
wealth is the left arm of the plutocracy. But 
for it, the people would long ere this have 
righted the wrongs and purged the temple of 
government of the traitors who as pretended 
friends of the people systematically betray 
the electorate and do the bidding of the 
lawless oppressors of the millions. 


The Plutecracy in Politics For Control 
ef The Government. 


The feudalism of privileged wealth has 
no political convictions and knows no party. 
Its members are patriots for revenue only. 
Their political creed was concisely expressed 
by Jay Gould, when years ago the great rail- 
way wrecker and pioneer high financier was 
being investigated by a committee of the New 
York legislature who were looking into the 
affairs of the Erie Railroad. When it was 
shown that Mr. Gould had contributed lib- 
erally to the election of Republicans in some 
districts and of Democrats in others, he 
was asked what were his political convic- 
tions. And he replied: “In a Republican 
district I am a Republican; in a Democratic 
district I am a Democrat; in a doubtful 
district I am doubtful, but I am an Erie man 
all the time.” 

And later Mr. Havermeyer, one of the 
master spirits of the sugar trust, before an 
United States Senate investigating com- 
mittee, admitted that his trust contributed 
chiefly to the Republican campaign commit- 
tees in Republican states, Democratic commit- 
tees in Democratic states, and to both parties 
in doubtful states. 

These confessions aptly illustrate the polit- 
ical convictions or lack of convictions of 
the money-mad masters of the feudalism 
of corporate wealth; and thus those who had 
made a careful study of political conditions 
and of Wall Street methods were in no wise 
surprised when at the insurance investiga- 
tion Mr. McCall, who had loudly professed 
to be a Democrat, confessed that he had put 
his hands into the treasury of the New York 
Life Insurance Company and had taken 
out fifty thousand dollars of the policy- 
holders’ money and presented to Mark 
Hanna’s campaign fund, to aid the money- 
controlled Republican machine to defeat the 
nominee of the national Democratic party. 
Nor were we surprised to hear that last year 
Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, another pretended 
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Democratic and one of the most odious of 
the modern reckless masters of high finance, 
had contributed a princely sum to the Repub- 
lican machine in the Empire State, to aid 
in electing Governor Hughes and thus defeat 
the nominee of the Democratic party; for 
no fact is more clearly proven than that the 
plutocracy is in politics for the control or 
the mastership of the people’s government. 


The Would-be Wreckers of The Dem- 
ocratic Party. 


Ever since 1896, no fact has been more 
patent to close observers than the pernicious, 
determined and insidious activity of the plu- 
tocratic contingent, which claims to be Dem- 
ocratic, in playing the réle of wrecker of the 
party. Men like Ryan, Belmont, H. M. 
Whitney and other master spirits of the 
plutocracy, who claim to be Democrats, and 
political bosses and handy-men of the trusts, 
such as McCarren and Murphy in New York, 
Gaston and Fitzgerald in Massachusetts, 
Bailey in Texas, and the great newspapers 
that are either strongly reactionary or pluto- 
cratic,—all alike have worked unceasingly 
and very effectively during the past twelve 
years in wrecking the Democratic party and 
discrediting it before the conscience element 
of the nation. The one master object of 
this coterie of wreckers is to prevent the 
democracy from nominating or electing a 
man who would embody the aspirations, 
ideals, desires and interests of America’s 
millions to-day and who could not be seduced 
from the high interests of the millions of the 
nation by appeals for party regularity, by 
the lure of gold, or appeals to personal ambi- 
tion and the temptations of office or 
station. 

When Mr. Bryan ran for the Presidency 
in 1896 and 1900, the plutocracy’s left arm 
did all in its power to defeat him. Some 
frankly fought the election of the man selected 
by an overwhelming vote in the national 
conventions, and thus clearly the choice of 
the party. Some pretended to support him, 
but stabbed him in the back on all possible 
occasions; while others, less open in their 
methods, allowed their support to lack all 
enthusiasm and to convey constantly the 
idea that they believed the fight was hopeless, 
even at times, as in the autumn of 1896, when 
the Republican leaders were alarmed for 
fear of Democratic success. 
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The Significant Result of The Parker 
Campaign With The New York World 
as The Journalistic Moses. 


In 1904 the plutocracy became alarmed 
lest the people should triumph. They were 
not afraid of Mr. Roosevelt, because they 
knew they were masters of the Republican 
machine, but they were terrified over the 
possibility of a truly Democratic leader 
being elected, with a progressive and deter- 
mined party behind him. So they set about 
to destroy the Democratic party by securing 
the nomination of a man who would dis- 
credit it in the eyes of the industrial millions. 
Belmont and Ryan rushed to the front. In 
In Thomas Taggart, the odious master of a 
well-known gambling resort, they found an 
ideal handy-man. The wealth and power of 
the plutocracy were exerted to seduce the 
party. The New York World, no less than 
the frankly reactionary mouthpiece of corpo- 
rate interests, the Times, led the newspaper 
procession. The World, by reason of its 
supposed large circulation, exerted great 
influence on the opinion of delegates, and it 
assumed the position of a modern journal- 
istic Moses. It proposed to lead the party 
to victory by displacing a democratic Demo- 
crat by a “safe and sane” man table to 
Wall Street interests. In Alton B. Parker 
the plutocratic Democrats found the ideal 
candidate. The World, as well as other 
reactionary papers that voiced the desires of 
corporate wealth, clamored for the nomina- 
tion of such a candidate, and they succeeded 
in securing the nomination of their man. 

But as the platform was not wholly to the 
liking of the World, it made an hysterical 
appeal to the candidate to declare his posi- 
tion on the money question in such @ way as 
to satisfy the Wall Street interests; and this 
gentleman, who has since been the handy- 
man of the Ryan-Belmont interests, promptly 
obeyed the Worlds’ demand in his famous 
“gold telegram.” 

The great Democratic masses took his 
action as clear evidence that if elected Presi- 
dent he would be wholly acceptable to Wall 
Street corporate interests, and they wisely 
determined to let the World, Times, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Louisville Courier-Journal, and other 
reactionary papers that had promised or 
predicted triumphant victory if such a “safe 
and sane” man should be nominated, see 
how pitifully insignificant was their influence 
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over a party whose rank and file were domi- 
nated by moral idealism. 

The plutocracy, however, had achieved its 
ends. It had prevented the possibility of a 
progressive and incorruptible Democrat being 
elected with a progressive organization and 
party behind him. Mr. Cortelyou found no 
difficulty in convincing the great campaign 
contributors that their interests would be 
conserved by giving the lion’s share of their 
contributions to the party whose machinery 
had proved to be so thoroughly responsive 
to their wishes, even though that party had a 
candidate who might be less amenable to 
their wishes than was his predecessor; because 
no fact was more clearly in evidence than 
that the great machine of the Democratic 
party, in spite of the success of the plutocrats 
led by the Ryans, Belmonts, McCarrens, 
Taggarts and Sullivans, was frankly pro- 
gressive and determined to achieve progress- 
ive and fundamental reforms that would 
destroy the dominant power in politics of 
lawless corporate wealth. So the wreckers 
succeeded as they had hoped to succeed, and 
the World led the party, at a time when its 
prospects were far brighter than they had 
been before, to an overwhelming and hope- 
less defeat. 

Mr. Bryan in 1900 had little chance for 
victory, because the nation had just closed a 
victorious war under Republican auspices. 
Its candidate for the Presidency had the united 
support of the great financial interests of the 
country. The country has enjoyed four 
years of wonderfully good crops, with the 
prosperity that they gave the people, and 
the stimulation of business due to the great 
war purchasing supplies added also mate- 
rially to the activity of business energies 
everywhere. Yet with all these obstacles in 
the path to success, Mr. Bryan, without the 
aid of any of the tainted wealth of the plu- 
tocracy to further his campaign, polled 
1,280,162 more votes than were cast for the 
World’s plutocracy-viséed candidate, Alton 
B. Parker; and Mr. Bryan also won fifteen 
more electoral votes than the World’s candi- 
date was able to secure, with all the pluto- 
cratic-Democratic wealth and the influence of 
such papers as the New York Times, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Courier-Journal and other 
reactionary sheets. 

The World and its companions in arms 
proved themselves to be the greatest wreckers 
of the Democratic party since the reactionary 
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course of President Cleveland, which reached 
its climax in the secret bond deal in the early 
nineties, led to the overwhelming defeat of 
the Democratic party. 


Again The Wreckers are at Work. 


Nothing for many months has been more 
evident than that if the Republican party 
nominates Taft, Hughes, Fairbanks, Knox, 
Cannon or Cortelyou, and the Democratic 
party selects a candidate in whom the pro- 
gressive element of the electorate has perfect 
confidence and who has been tried and found 
faithful, as, for instance, have Mr. Bryan, 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, Governor Folk and 
Chief Justice Walter Clark, such a candidate 
would be elected. Hence the plutocracy 
is again busy with its wreckers. A desperate 
attempt was recently made by the Ryan- 
Belmont faction to have a large reactionary 
conference held in New York, to discredit 
Mr. Bryan’s candidacy; but it was a signifi- 
cant fact that in spite of the great effort made 
in this direction, the much-heralded attempt 
was a dismal failure. 


The World's Campaign Against Mr. Bryan. 


The New York World seems to have for- 
gotten that it is entitled to an ill-famed pre- 
eminence as a wrecker of the Democratic 
party. It seems to imagine that the people 
have entirely forgotten the result of the work 
of it and its friends in securing the nomina- 
tion of Parker, which led to such an over- 
whelming demoralization and defeat of the 
party it pretends to represent, and it again is 
assuming the réle of a journalistic Moses. 

At present it is centering its attack against 
Mr. Bryan, and it is significant that in this 
vicious campaign against the strongest Demo- 
cratic leader of the nation the World is sec- 
onded by a number of the most frankly reac- 
tionary papers of the land. It is difficult to 
conceive of any reason for this persistent 
attack on Mr. Bryan, unless it be that the 
plutocratic leaders feel that no man in the 
Democratic party has such a large and 
enthusiastic following as the great Nebraskan. 
The World has ridiculed almost all of Mr. 
Bryan’s recommendations, in spite of the fact 
that most of these recommendations are 
insistently demanded by the people and are 
only being fought by the criminal rich and 
their handy-men and paid servants. 

But its most disgraceful action has been 
its attempt to make it appear that Mr. Bryan 
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is the wrecker of the Democratic party. The 
position of the World is precisely analogous 
to that of the Standard Oil Company and its 
henchmen in regard to the recent gamblers’ 
panic. With one accord these panic-makers 
strove to lay the responsibility for the panic 
on Mr. Roosevelt, and precisely so the World 
has published time and again a map of the 
United States showing the Democratic states 
when Mr. Bryan ran, but it carefully fails to 
show the condition when it was the Moses 
and its man Parker ran, but four years ago, 
though, as we have shown, the World’s can- 
didate polled 1,280,162 less votes and secured 
fifteen less electoral votes than Mr. Bryan 
received under far less favorable auspices 
four years previous. 

Does the World want another Parker 
Waterloo for the Democratic party? If so, 
it will surely realize its desire, unless some 
statesman who is a radical and fundamental 
Democrat, like Mr. Bryan, Governor Folk, 
Mayor Johnson or Judge Clark, is nominated. 
With any one of these men, we believe the 
Democratic party would be overwhelmingly 
successful, provided any one of the above- 
named Republicans should be nominated; 
for each of these Democrats embodies the 
ideals, aspirations and desires of the millions 
of America’s wealth-creators. All have been 
tried .nd found faithful. All have made 
unyielding war on political corruption and 
criminal wealth. 


Governor Jehn Johnson Championed by 
Harper's Weekley and Other Re- 
actlanany Journals. 


How about Governor Johnson of Minne- 
sota? some may ask. The World advocates 
Johnson. This is extremely unfortunate for 
his candidacy, and when the fact is known 
that Harper’s Weekly, probably the most 
reactionary journal in America—Harper’s 
Weekly, under the editorial management of 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s handy-man, George 
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B. Harvey, is enthusiastically advocating 
Governor Johnson’s nomination, little more 
need be said. It would seem that a candi- 
date wholly satisfactory to Harper’s Weekly, 
the New York World and the Courier-Journal, 
would be just about as satisfactory to the 
masses of the Democratic party as was Alton 
B. Parker. But we do not imagine for a 
moment that Harper's Weekly, the World 
and other reactionary papers are sincere in 
their advocacy of Governor Johnson. They 
would doubtless prefer him to Mr. Bryan, 
but is it not probable that their prime object 
has been to divide the forces supposed to 
be favorable to progressive democracy, and 
then bargain with the champions of the differ- 
ent candidates for a compromise that would 
secure the nomination of some eastern reac- 
tionary Democrat ? 

It is difficult to conceive that any one 
acquainted with the political temper of the 
American people to-day would imagine that 
Governor Johnson would poll anything like 
the vote that would be given to any one of 
the progressive Democrats named above, 
who have been identified boldly and in an 
outspoken manner with the great reform 
measures that are dearest to the hearts of the 
American people and whose mental grasp, 
education and courage alike meet the grave 
demands of the present situation. 

To our mind there is little doubt but what 
the game now being played by the left arm of 
the plutocracy is precisely that which the 
reactionary upholders of the feudalism of 
privileged wealth have played for the past 
twelve years. They are bent on wrecking 
the Democratic party. The battle to-day 
is essentially the same that was being fought 
previous to the convention four years ago. 
It is an attempt of the plutocracy to capture 
the party, that they may wreck the hopes 
of the people for further relief from the masters 
and spoilers of the feudalism of lawless cor- 
rate wealth. 








E HAVE on several occasions severely 
criticized President Roosevelt’s 
course. In every instance we were impelled 
to do so simply because we believed the cause 
of good government and the fundamental 
principles of free institutions demanded that 
we speak, however much we personally desired 
to refrain from criticism. It now affords us 
great pleasure to speak in strong commenda- 
tion of President Roosevelt. 

His message of January 31st is one of the 
bravest, strongest and most timely and truly 
statesmanlike documents that a President 
has dared to send to Congress in a critical 
period of history. As was to be expected, 
all the influences at the command of the law- 
breakers who have been arraigned by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt before the bar of public opin- 
ion unite in denouncing the message as intem- 
perate and lacking in judicial tone. This 
has ever ben the case when firmly entrenched 
wrongs and injustice that have long been 
winked at by conventional forces are assailed. 
Every attempt that has ever been made to 
arouse the conscience of the people to the 
enormity of some great evil working wide 
spread injustice or threatening the moral 
fabric of society, has been opposed, by a large 
section of society, in which, not infrequently, 
the churches, educational institutions and 
business organizations have joined on the 
grounds that the prophets who uncover the 
iniquity are rude disturbers of the peace; 
that they are intemperate; that they are dan- 
gerous. The prophets of olden times were 
stoned. The early apostles were cast out of 
Ephesus, because, forsooth, they preached 
a gospel that threatened the revenue of one 
class,—the image-makers. In precisely the 
same way the President is now being criti- 
cized on all sides on the ground that his 
arraignment of the great criminals is intem- 
perate. The criticism is for the most part 
dishonest. The master spirits who are behind 
most of those who are attacking him on this 
ground are those who view with alarm the 
President’s attempt to so arouse the American 
conscience that it will abolish the great Monte 
Carlo of this country, America’s master 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE OF JANUARY 
THIRTY-FIRST. 








gambling hell—Wall Street, or at least make 
it no longer chiefly notable as a gambling 
resort and the throne of high finance. 

In commending the President’s strong and 
brave stand, we do not wish to be understood 
as agreeing with him in all his recommenda- 
tions, but we are heartily in accord with him 
in his splendid stand against entrenched 
corruption. There is nothing in the message 
of January 3lst that any honest, honorable 
or patriotic citizen ought to be afraid to say 
touching the importance of remedial legisla- 
tion to take the place of the enacted laws to 
protect labor and which the Supreme Court 
has recently declared to be unconstitutional. 

In the second place, President Roosevelt’s 
demand for some means of curbing the out- 
rageous abuses of the judiciary in regard to 
injunctions ought to meet with the approval 
of every right-minded citizen. In editorially 
commenting on this, the Rocky Mountain 
Daily News calis attention to the fact that 
the demand of the President is democratic 
and necessary. “From being a means of 
protection,” says the editor of the News, 
“against private tyranny, the injunction has 
grown to an instrument of the most exasperat- 
ing governmental tyranny. It is the favorite 
method of breaking up strikes and dissolving 
labor unions; but its evils are by no means 
confined to this field. A dog that will fetch 
will carry; and a judge who will disgrace 
the ermine in warring on labor will not hesi- 
tate to turn the same weapons against capi- 
tal, if the proper inducements are offered him. 

“A striking illustration of this fact is 
afforded by recent Colorado history. Judge 
Dixon of Pueblo issued an injunction against 
the members of a labor organization which 
was the most perfect specimen of the blanket 
prohibition we have ever seen. He prohibited 
the members of that union from striking, 
from meeting to discuss a strike, from gather- 
ing in groups to talk over the situation, from 
persuading or endeavoring to persuade work- 
men to quit work, and from pretty nearly 
everything else that peaceable workmen, dis- 
satisfied with their condition, would naturally 
think of doing. It was an act of the grossest 
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injustice, and was naturally hailed as an attack 
on labor. But within a very short time the 
same unworthy judge issued an injunction 
directed, not against labor, but against capi- 
tal, which was quite as unjust and sweeping. 
In this injunction, directed against the ticket 
brokers of the state, Judge Dixon absolutely 
, prohibited traffic in tickets, and in a breath 
wiped out about $60,000 worth of property.” 

But the part of the President’s message 
which most offends the great law-breaker 
who occupy the seats of the mighty and their 
servants in the United States Senate and else- 
where in government, is that part devoted to 
the necessity of the government proceeding 
against powerful criminals, when their criminal 
acts have been clearly established. It seems 
amazing that a demand on the part of the 
President of the United States that law- 
defiers should be prosecuted, should be 
treated as an offence against the nation’s 
business interests, or that any person could 
be found who would dare to assail Mr. Roose- 
velt’s position in regard to the importance 
of proceeding against the multi-millionaire 
criminals, save those criminals themsélves 
and their hired attorneys. And yet so 
strongly ramified are the law-breakers that 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific their mouth- 
pieces in the press, in government and else- 
where are doing everything possible to place 
the President in a false light. 

Of course, to us who have long demanded 
equal and exact justice for every citizen and 
equality of opportunities and of rights for all, 
there is nothing surprising in this. We have 
pointed out for years the fact that no matter 
who the statesman, publicist or other might 
be, if he fearlessly insists that business and 
political corruption that is debauching Ameri- 
can ideals and threatening free government 
be destroyed, he is certain to be immediately 
assailed as an enemy of government and busi- 
ness interests. 

In the nature of the case the President 
cannot expect to be immune. His stand is 
especially to be praised because he is flying 
in the face of the machine of his own party 
and the master spirits in that organization. 

Mr. Bryan evinced the spirit of the lofty 
patriot and true statesman when he urged 
the Democrats in Congress to uphold the 
President’s hands in his magnificent war 
against the great criminals and despoilers of 
the people. 

Will the President persistently carry for- 
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ward the battle against the “interests”? 
That is the question which naturally disturbs 
sincere reformers. In the past the President 
has so frequently disappointed us by allow- 
ing his interest to be diverted into various 
channels, instead of concentrating it on vital 
measures he has championed, or has yielded 
to the imperious demand of the organization 
or allowed personal considerations to inter- 
vene, that we confess to serious migivings 
lest there may be a weakening on his part 
at the time when moral courage, persistency 
and determination are most demanded. On 
two or three occasions we wrote strong edi- 
torials endorsing the President’s course, as, 
for example, in the case of the rate bill, where 
we pointed out how he had risen obove mere 
partisanship and made the interests of the 
country the supreme consideration, thus 
evincing true statesmanship. Before our 
article went to print, however, the President, 
after victory was within his grasp, through 
the union of his friends in the Senate with 
certain Democratic Senators, who had pledged 
him support, deliberately compromised with 
Knox and the railway coterie. And this is 
a typical instance showing the failure of the 
President where organization pressure is 
brought to bear upon him. He has also 
disappointed numbers of his friends time and 
again by allowing personal friendships to 
weigh against public policy, as in the case 
of Paul Morton, for example. While in 
the third place, there probably has never 
been a President whose attention has been 
so shrewdly but unconsciously to himself 
diverted by pretended friends from vital 
issues, when it was most important that those 
issues receive his powerful aid. 

For these reasons we confess that we fear 
that the hopes aroused in the breasts of thou- 
sands of patriots may again be destined 
to disappointment. Yet it would seem from 
the splendid courage and daring evinced 
that at last Mr. Roosevelt had burned the 
bridges behind him and elected to cast his 
lot from now on unreservedly on the side of 
the people in their battle against corporate 
corruption and machine-rule. 

Space prevents our making extended quo- 
tations from this message. There are, how- 
ever, a few paragraphs in addition to those 
which we have cited in our editorial on “Pop- 
ular Rule or Standard Oil Supremacy: Which 
Shall it Be?” which seem to us so important 
that we quote them below. 
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On the subject of stock gambling the Presi- 
dent says: 

“I do not know whether it is possible, but 
if possible, it is certainly desirable, that in 
connection with measures to restrain stock 
watering and over-capitalization there should 
be measures taken to prevent at least the 
grosser forms of gambling in securities and 
commodities, such as making large sales of 
what men do not possess and ‘cornering’ the 
market. Legitimate purchases of commodi- 
ties and of stocks and securities for invest- 
ment have no connection whatever with 
purchases of stocks or other securities or 
commodities on a margin for speculative 
and gambling purposes. There is no moral 
difference between gambling at cards or lot- 
teries or on the race-track and gambling in 
the stock market. One method is just as 
pernicious to the body politic as the other 
in kind, and in degree the evil worked is far 


greater. 

“We should study both the successes and 
the failures of foreign legislators who, notably 
in Germany, have worked along this line, 
so as not to do anything harmful. More- 
over, there is a special difficulty in dealing 
with this matter by the federal government 
in a federal republic like ours. But if it is 
possible to devise a way to deal with it the 
effort should be made, even if only in a cau- 
tious and tentative way. It would seem that 
the federal government could at least act by 
forbidding the use of the mails, telegraph 
and telephone wires for mere gambling in 
stocks and futures, just as it does in lottery 
transactions.” 

On the debasing influence of corporation 
corruption his words are worthy of special 
notice: 

“The same outcry is made against the 
department of justice for prosecuting the 
heads of colossal corporations that has been 
made against the men who in San Francisco 
have prosecuted with impartial severity the 
wrongdoers among business men, public 
officials and labor leaders alike. The prin- 
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ciple is the same in the two cases. Just as 
the blackmailer and bribe-giver stand on 
the same evil eminence of infamy, so the man 
who makes an enormous fortune by corrupt- 
ing legislatures and municipalities and fleec- 
ing his stockholders and the public, stands 
on the same moral level with the creature who 
fattens on the blood money of the gambling 
house and the saloon. Moreover, in the 
last analysis, both kinds of corruption are 
far more intimately conneeted than would 
at first sight appear; the wrongdoing is at 
bottom the same. Corrupt business and 
corrupt politics act and react with ever 
increasing debasement, one on the other; 
the corrupt head of a corporation and a cor- 
rupt labor leader are both in the same degree 
the enemies of honest corporations and honest 
labor unions; the rebate-taker, the franchise 
trafficker, the manipulator of securities, the 
purveyor and protector of vice, the black- 
mailing ward boss, the ballot-box stuffer, 
the demagogue, the mob leader, the hired 
bully, the man-killer—all alike work at the 
same web of corruption, and all alike should 
be abhorred by honest men. 

“The ‘business’ which is hurt by the 
movement for honesty is the kind of business 
which, in the long run, it pays the country 
to have hurt. It is the kind of business 
which has tended to make the very name 
‘high finance’ a term of scandal to which 
all honest American men of business should 
join in putting an end. The special pleaders 
for business dishonesty in denouncing the 
present administration for enforcing the law 
against the huge and corrupt corporations 
which have defied the law, also denounce it 
for endeavoring to secure sadly needed labor 
legislation, such as a far-reaching law making 
employers liable for injuries to their employés. 
It is meet and fit that the apologists for cor- 
rupt wealth should oppose every effort to 
relieve the weak and helpless people from 
crushing misfortune brought upon them by 
injury in the business from which they gain 
a bare livelihood. The burden should be 
distributed.” 
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CHANCELLOR DAY’S LATEST ATTACK ON 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


HE ARENA has for years pointed 
out the menace of the systematic 
bribery of great educational institutions, 
churches and missionary societies prac- 
ticed by the heads of the Standard Oil 
trust and other representatives of predatory 
wealth acquired largely by law defiance and 
moral criminality. We have shown how 
inevitably educational institutions, churches 
and religious societies which receive millions 
of dollars from certain sources and hope for 
more, are tongue-tied in the presence of the 
criminality of those whose money they have 
sought and received. In not a few instances, 
unhappily for the honor of the Republic, 
the beneficiaries of tainted wealth have put 
on the colored glasses of the lawless ones and 
have forthwith refused to see any criminality 
or moral recreancy in systematic law defiance 
of the corporations which have been the 
machines for the acquisition of tainted wealth. 
These men have not only become the cham- 
pions of the law-breakers, but have viciously 
assailed all who seek to bring the great crim- 
inals to justice. The acceptance of princely 
donations from corporations or the master 
spirits in the corporations which are known 
to have long and systematically defied the 
laws, cannot be other than morally demoral- 
izing on the educational institutions which 
receive of this unholy wealth, and especially 
on the heads of those institutions which 
profit from gold that has been largely guiltily 
acquired. 

If any one doubts that the gift of tainted 
money binds the beneficiaries to the car of 
the givers, let him view Chancellor Day, 
head of the Syracuse University, an institu- 
tion that has received enormous donations 
from one of the master spirits of the Standard 
Oil Company. Chancellor Day has written 
a book which if penned by the Standard 
Oil’s hired handy-men could not have been 


much more satisfactory to the master spirits 
of No. 26 Broadway. After the President 
sent to Congress his noble, brave and states- 
manlike message of January 31st, Chancellor 
Day delivered one of the most intemperate 
utterances that has come from the head of 
any American educational institution in years. 
He declared, according to the press dis- 
patches published in the Boston papers on 
February Ist, in speaking of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
message, that “much of it read like the rav- 
ings of a disordered mind.” Then after . 
indicating that the chief magistrate of the 
United States is insane, this pious educator 
denounced the message as an appeal to class 
prejudice, and he further thinks it indicates 
“the cunning of a shrewd but reckless dema- 
— 

We submit that no unprejudiced man can 
find any warrant in that message for the 
charge of containing any appeal to class preju- 
dice. That very much overworked plea of 
the apologists for the criminal rich cannot 
be honestly urged against the President’s 
message of January 3lst, unless we divide 
the people into two classes: the honest and 
the dishonest. If we do this, then Chancellor 
Day is right, but not otherwise. The Presi- 
dent did appeel to the honest and upright 
citizens of America to insist that all crim- 
inals, great and small, should be treated 
alike and that dishonesty and corruption 
should be punished wherever the evidence 
established the fact that they existed. The 
Chancellor who is at the head of a great 
Methodist university wishes the American peo- 
ple to believe that the President of the Repub- 
lic is insane and a reckless demagogue, 
simply because President Roosevelt demands 
that all law-breakers be treated alike and that 
the business of the nation shall not be turned 
over to the criminal rich or high financiers 
of Wall Street. 
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IS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT A REACTIONIST? 


N THIS issue of Tue ARENa one of our 
contributors surveys the past of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration and gives 
in a very circumstantial way a record that 
seems clearly to indicate that the President 
is a reactionist. The fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
compromised with the reactionary railroad 
interests on the rate bill, when he had the 
necessary support pledged to his own measure 
from his friends in the party and prominent 
Democratic members of the Senate, and the 
further fact that in other instances he likewise 
yielded at crucial periods to interests hostile 
to the people, at the instance of the organiza- 
tion’s demands or those of the bosses of the 
party machine, have forced thousands of 
people against their will to feel that the 
President was a reactionary, and this convic- 
tion has been greatly strengthened by the 
company which he has voluntarily kept. 

What President has ever surrounded him- 
self with more reactionary characters than 
President Roosevelt, with Root, Cortelyou, 
Taft, Bacon, Shaw, Metcalf, Morton and 
Knox as members of his official family and 
their assistants? While it has been a deplor- 
able fact that his counsellors and intimate 
friends in politics have largely been men of 
pronounced reactionary tendencies or men 
who have been long regarded as the special 
servants of the “interests” in the battle of 
predatory wealth against popular interests. 

The Republican party of Wisconsin has 
long been represented by two leaders: one 
being one of the most reactionary champion 
of the railroads and public-service corpora- 
tions in the United States Senate and the 
master of the money-controlled machine of 
Wisconsin; the other a strong, brilliant, 
forceful and incorruptible statesman who 
enjoyed the confidence of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of his commonwealth 
and who succeeded in spite of the desperate 
efforts of the Spooner money-controlled 
corporation machine. After Mr. La Fol- 


lette entered the United States Senate cham- 
ber friends of honest government and popu- 
lar rights in the Republican party naturally 
looked for the President to show him the 
favor which his splendid fight for the people’s 
interests entitled him to receive; but instead 





of that, the favors were extended to the great 
reactionary Senator Spooner. So also Lodge, 
Knox and Penrose, three of the most faithful 
and efficient workers for corporate wealth 
and machine domination in American politics, 
have been shown marked favors by the Pres- 
dent. 

We think that at heart President Roosevelt 
is not a reactionary, though he is unfortunately 
largely biased by the baleful political ideals 
of that distruster of popular rule, Alexander 
Hamilton. But the bosses and machine 
influence in his party have been able to appeal 
effectively to him in the name of “party 
regularity” or “the good of the organiza- 
tion” during the past to such a degree that he 
has failed to rise to great heights time and 
again when otherwise he might have dis- 
played a degree of moral courage and true 
statesmanship that would have ranked him 
with Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Doubtless the President would have 
achieved far more and would have left to his 
successors a glorious heritage in victories 
actually won, had he surrounded himself with 
fearless and uncompromising champions of 
the people’s interests in the great conflict of 
privileged wealth versus popular rights. 
If instead of Root, Cortelyou, Taft and other 
reactionaries, he had chosen men of the type 
of Senator LaFollette and Judge Landis, 
we believe his course would in crucial moments 
have been far different. But nothing is more 
certain than that no man can serve two 
masters, unless it be that the machine of the 
Republican party has been in indisputable 
control of the great campaign-contributing 
corporations since the days of Mark Hanna. 

It was this certain knowledge that alone 
explained the fact that Chairman Cortelyou 
was able to fill the treasury of the Republican 
campaign committee to overfiowing from 
the tills of great Wall Street high financiers 
and corporation magnates for the election of 
the candidate popularly supposed to be a 
radical, while the chairman for the confessed 
“safe and sane” conservative, Alton B. 
Parker, was able to secure very little money 
from these sources. The great predatory 
chiefs who are beneficiaries of special privi- 
leges and immunities knew that the machinery 
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of the Republican party was completely 
in the hands of the bosses and their 
handy-men, while they also knew that behind 
Alton B. Parker was the great Democratic 
party, thoroughly radical and progressiv: at 
heart. Hence they felt far safer with Mr. 
Roosevelt, backed by a machine that they 
felt to be their own than with Mr. Parker, 
the reactionary nominee of a progressive 
p rty that was determined to carry out the 
positive program that Mr. Roosevelt has in 
such large part but for the most part so 
futilely urged on his own party in Congress. 
No man can be loyal to the organization or the 
money-controlled machine of the Republican 
party and be other than reactionary. President 
Roosevelt’s active work in trying to further 
the political interests of Secretary Taft has 
further convinced many thousands of people 
that he is at heart a reactionary; for Taft, 
though an adept in making pleasing promises 
and though almost as clever in the use of ear- 
tickling platitudes as was Grover Cleveland, 
like the latter has a record behind him alto- 
gether satisfactory to the great corporate 
interests. 
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On the other hand, President Roosevelt's 
message of January $lst cannot be pleasing 
to the money-controlled machine. It is a 
bold, brave and noble plea for law and order 
through justice, instead of the abandoning 
of justice and popular rights to law-defiers 
and prosperity-wreckers. It would seem 
from the present outlook that the President 
is at the parting of the ways. Either he must 
cease to defer to the money-controlled machine 
and place himself squarely and unmistakably 
on the side of America’s millions, or he must 
again compromise with his friends who are 
masters of the money-controlled machine. 
It is difficult to imagine Mr. Roosevelt taking 
the position he has taken, if he is not willing 
again to run for the Presidency; for no amount 
of promising could convince the American 
people that Secretary Taft would carry for- 
ward the work which President Roosevelt 
insists upon. Indeed, the nomination of 
Mr. Taft, after this message, would, we 
believe, ensure the election of Mr. Bryan, 
Governor Folk, Mayor Tom L. Johnson, 
or Justice Clark, if either of these men should 
be nominated. 


THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES AND THE FEUDALISM 
OF PRIVILEGED WEALTH. 


NLESS President Roosevelt should be 
renominated by the Republican Con- 
vention, there is not a single candidate, with 
the exception of United States Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, that is prominently before 
the people who would not be thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the high financiers and preda- 
tory rich that have so long exploited the 
people and defied the laws of the land. Paul 
Thieman in a recent signed editorial in the 
New York American makes a brief but most 
accurate characterization of the facts as they 
appear to the denizens in the nation’s Capital. 
“Slowly but surely,” he observes, “it is 
dawning on the Republican politicians— 
and it will soon dawn on the country—that 
no one of the Republican candidates for 
President represent the Roosevelt policies. 
Secretary Taft is a very adroit man. In his 
réle as the candidate backed by the Admin- 
istration he has performed the quite wonder- 
ful feat of reiterating the Roosevelt policies 


in public speeches, but, at the same time, 
making it quite clear to the leaders that his 
present attitude is guided by immediate neces- 
sity. 

“If elected President, he will be a reac- 
tionary. Secretary Taft, though defending 
so-called Rooseveltian policies in his speeches, 
represents the idea that, under the political 
rose, his election will mean an administra- 
tion of the character Mark Hanna would 
have given the country if he had lived and 
succeeded McKinley. 

“Vice-President Fairbanks’s campaign is 
based entirely on the so-called “safe and 
sane” proposition. He bears the same rela- 
tion to the Republican party that Alton B. 
Parker bore to the Democratic party. 

“Speaker Cannon’s character as a Presi- 
dential candidate is perfectly clear. He is 
the last of the old-time Republicans of the 
era preceding Roosevelt. He is frankly 


reactionary. 
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“Governor Hughes, of New York, differs 
from the others in that respect, and claims 
to be sincere in carrying water on both shoul- 
ders. He excites attention by not spilling 
a drop. Governor Hughes is regarded by 
the politicians as the acme of political slick- 
ness. He applies the principles of a corpo- 
ration lawyer to politics. He offends nobody. 
Whatever lies he makes are not visible to the 
public eye. His utterances are models of 
balancing both sides of any public matter 
affecting capital and the people. The ulti- 
macy of the Hughes system is delay, with 
everybody growing weary and willing to 
compromise. 

“Cortelyou is a candidate only in the sense 
that in case of a deadlock he expects to be 
satisfactory to the banking and business 
interests. 

“The character of the Knox candidacy 
hardly needs discussion. He is the opposite 
of Roosevelt. 

“Foraker is avowedly Roosevelt’s enemy. 

“It is too plain to be denied that all the 
Republican candidates are reactionary, so 
far as the so-called Roosevelt policies are 
concerned. 

On January 3lst the New York World 
made a most astounding exposé of Governor 
Hughes’ flagrant dereliction of duty in regard 
to the three great insurance companies a 
report of whose brazen defiance of law and 
illegal practices had been brought to the 
attention of the Governor some time before. 
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But strange to say, this man who drew the 
statute making it a crime for these practices 
to obtain, became silent when it was shown 
that Ryan’s company, the Equitable, with 
Paul Morton as the figure-head; Harriman’s 
Mutual Life of New York, with his man 
Peabody in charge; and the New York Life, 
with Perkins’ influence as pernicious and 
baleful as in old times, representing J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, had all been guilty of loaning 
millions upon millions of dollars on the securi- 
ties of Ryan’s, Harriman’s and Morgan’s 
companies, though the law had explicitly 
forbidden the acts which had been committed. 
It will be remembered that Ryan had so much 
faith in Mr. Hughes that though pretending 
to be a Democrat, he became a liberal con- 
tributor to Hughes’ campaign; and recently, 
out of the obscurity into which an indignant 
public had driven him, Boss Odell has 
emerged as the special champion of 
Hughes. 

It is highly probable that the New York 
World’s exposé and Matthew C. Fleming’s 
sweeping report substantiating the World’s 
charges of August 13th, will compel the Gov- 
ernor to act. But his tardiness in this respect 
is certainly significant and may explain, in a 
degree at least, the fact that has puzzled many 
sincere reformers and friends of honest gov- 
ernment,—that so many of the notoriously 
reactionary champions of and apologists for 
criminal and lawless wealth are advocating 
the nomination of Governor Hughes 


A JUDICIAL BLOW AT THE TYRANNICAL 
MEDICAL MONOPOLY. 


VERY important decision was recently 

rendered by the Appellate Division of 

the Supreme Court of New York, reversing 

the finding of the Court of Special Sessions in 

the case of the New York Medical Society 

versus Eugene Christian. The facts in this 
important case are briefly as follows: 

About two years ago the New York Med- 
ical Society, the machine through which the 
medical trust operates in the metropolis, 
caused the arrest of Eugene Christian, New 
York’s well-known food scientist, charging 
him with “practicing medicine without a 
license.” His arrest was due to a plot laid 


by the doctors and carried out by detectives. 
These detectives by falsehood and deceit 
induced Mr. Christian to prescribe a food 
diet for alleged cases of stomach trouble, 
and upon their testimony the accused man 
was convicted in the Court of Special Sessions, 
as is every one whom the doctors have arrested. 

Mr. Christian appealed the case to the 
Supreme Court and on December 20th an 
unanimous decision was handed down, revers- 
ing the decision of the lower court and com- 
pletely exonerating the accused. The deci- 
sion, which was very sweeping, was summar- 
ized by the Court in the following words: 
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“As from the whole case we find that no 
crime was committed and that the defendant 
was improperly convicted, the judgment 
appealed from should be reversed.” 

It will be observed that Mr. Christian, 
who has made the subject of food a special 
study for many years, prescribed no medicine 
whatever, but that he told persons complain- 
ing of stomach troubles what foods he had 
found efficacious, based on the result of per- 
sonal experience and the beneficient effect 
which others had derived from a special 
diet. 

We are personally acquainted with a prom- 
inent New York journalist and magazine 
editorial writer who was a physical wreck 
until he commenced a course of diet under 
the direction of Mr. Christian. He wrote to 
us some months afterward stating that he 
had gained twenty-one pounds and was in 
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perfect health. His wife also had derived 
great benefit from the diet. Yet for simply 
advising these detectives, who by deceit and 
falsehood claimed to be suffering as others 
had suffered with stomach trouble, the odious 
medical trust prosecuted an honorable, intel- 
ligent and conscientious citizen and secured 
his conviction, although he had been guilty 
of no wrong-doing whatsoever. Had he 
been poor he would have had to pay his fine 
or go to prison, although, as the Supreme 
Court points out, he was entirely innocent 
of any crime or wrong-doing. Being a 
public-spirited and patriotic citizen, he chose 
to go to great expense and appeal the case to 
the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth, 
with the result that the avaricious and odious 
trust has received a severe setback. Every 
liberty-loving American citizen should rejoice 
in this important decision. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the Proportional Representation League 


An Oregon Quartette. 
HE PROPOSED Proportional-Repre- 
sentation amendment to the Consti- 
tution of Oregon has already appeared in this 
department. I extracted the amendment 
from a printed pamphlet of the People’s 
Power League. This is such an interesting 
and suggestive document that a more extended 
reveiw of it is now in order. I begin with the 
title page: 
Introductory Statements and Drafts of 
Amendments to the Constitution of Oregon. 
Bill for Law instructing Ratification of People’s 
Selection of U.S. Senator, and 
Huntly Bill for Law to Prevent Corrupt Practices 
and Limit Candidates Election Expenses. 
Offered by Members of People’s Power League. 


The contents compromise two constitu- 
tional amendments and two bills. The 
titles of the two latter, as already given, indi- 
cate their scope. The two former are, (1) 
an amendment providing for the Recall, and 
(2) an amendment to permit of Proportional 
Representation and of an Absolute Majority 
method of electing single officers. 


Therefore the Proportional Representation 
amendment is not to be launched alone, 
but in very good company. The opening 
paragraph of the pamphlet contains this 
general summary: 

“We believe all citizens agree that every 
political party should be represented in the 
government in proportion to the number of 
its supporters among the people; that no 
political party should ever have a greater 
majority of the officers of government than 
it has of the votes of the people; that the 
people should be able to express their disap- 
proval of any officer’s acts by recalling him 
from office; that the people should select and 
choose their United States Senators; that 
character, and not the possession of wealth, 
or the secret or public support of great corpo- 
tions, or wealthy citizens, should be of advan- 
tage to any man aspiring to public office. 
The measures herein offered by members of 
the People’s Power League of Oregon are 
expected to aid in obtaining these results.” 

The next three pages deal with the proposed 
Recall amendment; first, an argument for 
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the amendment. 
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it, then the text of 
Pages 5 and 6 contain a _ statement 
and argument “concerning the bill to instruct 
members of the legislative assembly to elect 
the people’s choice for United States Senator 
from Oregon”; and page 7 contains the bill 
itself, which consists of one section only, so 
brief that I quote it in full: 

“Be it enacted by the people of the State 
of Oregon: 

“Section 1. That we, the people of the 
State of Oregon, hereby instruct our repre- 
sentatives and senators in our legislative 
assembly, as such officers, to vote for and elect 
the candidates for United States Senator 
from this state who receive the highest num- 
ber of votes at our general election.” 

Then comes the statement and argument 
“concerning Proportional Representation of 
all the voters and majority elections,” com- 
mencing as follows: 

“It is to be remembered always that the 
proposed amendment to the constitution 
does not itself make any change, except one 
vote for each office for each voter. If the 
amendment is approved by the people, bills 
will be introduced in the next legislature 
under which every party and organization of 
voters will be able to elect its fair share of 
members of the legislative assembly, in just 
proportion to the number of its voters. 

““Oregon’s house of representatives is now 
composed of 59 Republicans and 1 Demo- 
crat; but if every organized political party 
was represented in proportion to the number 
of its voters in the state at the last election, 
there would be about 33 Republican, 20 
Democrat, 4 socialist and 3 prohibition 
members. Since 1893 the Republicans have 
always had from 44 to 59 of the 60 representa- 
tives, though in 1894 and 1896 the vote of 
that party in the state was less than one-half 
of all the votes cast. 

“Oregon’s present plan of election was 
condemned by congress and abandoned 
for congressional elections sixty-five years 
ago, and the present congressional plan of 
single-member districts was adopted; but the 
result is no better, and gerrymandering is as 
bad as under our system. In the congress 
of 1890 the Democrats had a majority of 138 
over all others; but if all political parties 
had been represented in proportion to their 
votes at the polls, the Democratic majority 
would have been only 2. In 1892, instead 
of a Democratic majority of 79 in congress, 
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there should have been, proportionally to 
the vote, a Democratic minority of 10. In 
1894 one Democrat in eleven voted the 
Republican ticket and thereby changed a 
Democratic majority of 79 to a Republican 
majority of 134; but this would have been 
a Republican minority of 7 if all had been 
fairly represented. 

“The very small number of voters who 
hold the balance of power under present 
plurality systems is one of the principal 
causes that produce the political machine 
and the party boss. A change of from two 
to ten per cent. of the voters from one of the 
great parties to the other is nearly always 
sufficient to make a “sweeping victory” for 
one and a ‘crushing defeat’ for the other, 
but the great mass of voters change their 
opinions and vote slowly and only after 
thoughtful consideration.” 

This striking illustration follows: 

“‘War is the natural result of such injustice 
to minorities. The commission appointed 
by the United States Senate in 1869 on 
methods of representation reported that 
there probably would have been no war 
between the states if the minorities in the 
‘solid North’ and the minorities in the ‘solid 
South’ had been represented in congress in 
proportion to the number of their votes.” 

From “The Results to be Expected” we 
extract the following: 

“Every voter may vote for one person for 
each office and no more, on the theory that 
every voter will know one candidate for 
each office well enough to vote intelligently. 
But it is beyond all reason to expect any voter 
to have such knowledge and acquaintance 
that he can vote intelligently for thirteen 
representatives, as he is expected to do now 
in Multnomah county. It is expected also 
that laws will be made requiring an actual 
majority for the nominations and election 
of candidates for governor and other single 
officers. Under the laws which may be 
passed if this amendment is adopted, one vote 
will never count for more than its propor- 
tionate value and influence. The so-called 
‘balance of power’ held by a small group of 
voters will be a thing of the past, and with 
its passing will go most of the inducement 
for the corrupt use of money in elections in 
Oregon. An actual majority of all the voters 
in the state will be necessary to elect a majority 
of the members of the legislature. There 
will be no excuse for fusion or compromise of 
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principles at elections. Neither will there 
be any danger that the small corrupt and 
purchasable element among the voters can 
combine and elect their candidates. 

“If 14,000 Republicans had voted the 
Democratic ticket in Oregon in 1906 they 
would have completely overthrown the Repub- 
lican party; but under the proposed plan, 
while the change of that number of Repub- 
lican votes would change many single offices, 
it could at the utmost only elect eight Demo- 
cratic representatives instead of eight Repub- 
licans. 

“If this amendment is adopted the voting 
and counting of ballots will be much easier 
and quicker than under the present plan, 
because the elector votes only for one person 
for each office.” 

The proposed amendment is headed, 
“Proposed Amendment to the Constitution 
of Oregon to Permit the Enactment of Laws 
for Proportional Representation, and Major- 
ity Nominations and Elections”; and it 
reads thus: 

“Section 16 of Article II. of the constitu- 
tion of the state of Oregon shall be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Article II., Section 16. In all elections 
authorized by this constitution until otherwise 
provided by law, the person or persons receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected, but provision may be made 
by law for election by equal Proportional 
Representation of all the voters for every 
office which is filled by the election of two or 
more persons whose official duties, rights 
and powers are equal and concurrent. Every 
qualified elector resident in his precinct and 
registered as may be required by law, may 
vote for one person under the title for each 
office. Provision may be made by law for 
the voter’s direct or indirect expression of 
his first, second or additional choices among 
the candidates for any office. For an office 
which is filled by the election of one person 
it may be required by law that the person 
elected shall be the final choice of a majority 
of the electors voting for candidates for that 
office. These principles may be applied by 
law to nominations by political parties and 
organizations.” 

The remainder of the pamphlet is occupied 
by a brief argument for the Huntley bill 
and by the bill itself. which is necessarily 
jong and detailed. It contains some unique 
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provisions, and I think a brief summary of 
it will be of interest here: 

This bill allows any candidate to spend 
in his campaign from one hundred dollars 
to not more than one-fifth of one year’s salary 
of the office he seeks, which is expected to 
place the poor man on a footing of equality 
with his wealthy rival or the corporation 
servant in the race for office, so far as money 
is concerned. The names of all persons 
furnished money for campaigns, with the 
amounts, must be published. 

Corporations are not allowed to contribute 
to candidate’s or party expenses. Promises 
of any appointment, employment or position, 
public or private, to induce any person to 
support any candidate or political party, are 
prohibited. Penalties for violation of the 
law range from fines to loss of office and a 
term in the penitentiary. 

The state insures every candidate a fair 
and equal hearing before the voters by print- 
ing in pamphlet form and mailing a copy to 
every voter, information concerning candi- 
dates and also arguments for political party 
success. The information is to be furnished 
by the candidates and by their friends and 
opponents; severe punishment is provided 
for false charges or accusations. Political 
parties are allowed not to exceed twenty 
pages each. A candidate may have five 
pages and his opponents may have the 
same space at the price he pays. The expense 
of printing and mailing is to be paid partly 
by the candidates and political parties and 
partly by the state. This is practically the 
only untried or new feature of the bill. 

Any person may do as much writing, 
speaking, publishing or other work, and 
spend as much time as he wishes, without 
pay, for any candidate or political party. 
Hired workers at the polls are prohibited 
except as challengers and to watch the count. 
It is made unlawful for any alleged public 
benefit schemes, charitable, religious or 
otherwise, to beg from candidates or public 
officers. Candidates and their friends may 
electioneer without limit before election day, 
but on that day the voter shall be absolutely 
free from solicitation, question or argument 
for votes, either for men, measures or parties. 
This, of course, does not prevent any persons 
from giving information to a voter on election 
day when he asks for it, but it must not be 
offered or volunteered. No charges may 
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be published against a candidate’s character 
until ten days after a copy has been served 
personally upon him. 

These, then, are the four electoral reforms 
which the voters of Oregon are to be asked 
to enact into a law—(1) the Recall, (2) Pro- 
portional Representation and Absolute Major- 
ity, (3) Direct Vote for United States Senators, 
and (4) the Huntley bill. There is, of course, 
a separate Initiative petition form for each 
measure, but the fact that these four kindred 
reforms are grouped and presented together 
will add strength to each. The progress of 
the petitions will be watched with deep 
interest. 


The Second Ballot. 


Mr. John H. Humphreys, the English 
Proportional-Representation secretary, makes 
some admirable points in a letter to the editor 
of The Nation, dated December 4, dealing 
with the West Hull election—an election 
which has emphasized the fact that the next 
British general election will be contested by 
at least three organized political parties. Mr. 
Humphreys proceeds thus: 

“Two reforms have been suggested—the 
second ballot and Proportional Representa- 
tion. Each of these suggestions has been 
tested by experience, and whilst the second 
ballot is falling into disfavor in those coun- 
tries in which it is in use, Proportional Repre- 
sentation has given satisfaction to all parties, 
and its story is one of steady and increasing 


progress. 

“The object of our electoral system is to 
return to a house of commons which shall be 
representative of the national will, but the 
results of the Austrian and German general 
elections demonstrated unmistakably that 
the second ballot only emphasizes the defects 
inherent in a system of single-member con- 
stituencies. In Germany the social Demo- 
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crats, who won a third of the votes, obtained 
one-ninth of the seats; in Austria the Chris- 
tian socialists polled half as many votes as 
the social democrats, and yet obtained more 
seats than the latter. 

“In the report issued this year to the cham- 
ber of deputies by the Commission du Suf- 
frage Universel it is stated that ‘the abolition 
of the second ballot, with the bargainings to 
which they give rise, will not be the least of 
the advantages of the new system (Propor- 
tional Representation).’ M. Yves Guyot 
states that ‘the second ballot results in detest- 
able bargainings, which obliterate all political 
sense in the electors. It fosters in the cham- 
ber of deputies incoherence, both in policy 
and vote, the greater part of the deputies 
being preoccupied in giving satisfaction both 
to the electors they represent truly and to the 
minorities which have been indispensable 
to their success, but which have only accepted 
them as their representatives for want of 
better.” The report presented to the Belgian 
senate in 1899 relative to the government’s 
proposals for Proportional Representation, 
condemned in unmitigated terms the working 
of the second ballot, and it was in large meas- 
ure due to this unanimous condemnation by 
all parties that the second ballot was aban- 
doned for a more rational electoral system.” 

Mr. Humphreys goes on to contrast this 
record of failure with the astonishing prog- 
ress of Proportional Representation during 
1907, and concludes thus: 

“This steady growth of Proportional Rep- 
resentation is due to the fact that it is based on 
the simple principle that parties should be 
represented in proportion to their 
The second ballot, on the other hand, fails 
to give satisfaction because it does not yield 
a representative chamber which is a true 
expression of the national will.” 

Rosert Tyson. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Ratpx ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the National Federation for People’s Rule. 


PROPOSITION to adopt the Des 

Moines charter in the city of Daven- 
port is being opposed by all the corporation 
interests of that city. The objection to the 
recall on constitutional grounds is the famil- 
iar old saw which they are working overtime 
in this obstructive campaign. But there 
are a great many people in Davenport who 
prefer popular government to corporation 
government, and this in the long run is what 
is bound to win out, constitution or no con- 
stitution. 





Tue Oklahoma legislature has been widely 
criticised for attaching the emergency clause 
to all the bills passed so far in order to protect 
the bills from the possibility of referendum. 
It is by no means clear that the legislature 
has not acted wisely in this matter because as 
a matter of fact the legislation is emergency 
legislation. The legislature is confronted 
with extraordinary conditions not merely 
because its government had to be created and 
all the local county, town and city govern- 
mental problems dealt with, but also because 
of the financial conditions prevailing through- 
out the country at the time when this legis- 
lature had to meet its greatest problems. 
The people of Oklahoma are amply protected 
against unwise legislation by the initiative 
clause of their constitution, and if the emer- 
gency clause should be used unfairly, there 
is a remedy. It cannot be admitted, how- 
ever, that the Oklahoma legislature has used 
the emergency clause unwisely. 





Great care is being taken in the selection 
of the first mayor for Des Moines under its 
new charter. A committee of three hundred, 
consisting of prominent and public-spirited 
men of the city, has taken a referendum vote 
upon ten candidates. The five men receiv- 
ing the highest number in this vote were 
accepted as the candidates to be pushed by 
this committee for mayor and aldermen, 
constituting the governing commission of the 
city. 


A PROPOSAL to revise the city charter of 
St. Louis has aroused great interest on the 
part of the labor people, and the Central 
Trades and Labor Union has declared that 
no revision or new charter will pe acceptable 
to labor that does not contain the initiative 
and referendum. 





A COMMITTEE of nine has recently reported 
its recommendations on charter revision for 
Hyattsville, Maryland. Prominent among 
the recommendations made are the initiative 
and referendum. There seems every pros- 
pect of the recommendations being adopted 
and when they are, Hyattsville will be the 
first city in Maryland to enjoy these rights. 





Tue Referendum League of Buffalo, New 
York, has petitioned to have the following 
question placed upon the ballot at the next 
election: “Shall the city of Buffalo request 
the legislature of the state of New York to 
enact a charter for the city of Buffalo in sub- 
stance similar to the charter of the city of 
Des Moines, Iowa ?” 





Tue pPropLe of San Francisco are demand- 
ing an ordinance with the referendum requir- 
ing all electric wires to be put underground. 





Strate Senator A. B. Roserts of Penn- 
sylvania has added his name to the rapidly- 
growing list of Republicans who have endorsed 
the Flynn Referendum bill, which is a part 
of the general program to overthrow the rule 
of the corporation machine of the state headed 
by Boise Penrose. 





Tue sorovens of Plainfield and North 
Plainfield, New Jersey, are to take a referen- 
dum vote on consolidation. 





VERMONTERS are getting themselves badly 
worked up over the mild suggestion that a 
referendum be taken on the liquor law. 
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Durine the debate in the Michigan Constitu- 
tional Convention, the constitutionality of the 
initiative and referendum were frequently chal- 
lenged as usual, and in reply, Delegate A. 
L. Deuel read a letter from Attorney-General 
Bonaparte dated December 17th as follows: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant in reference to the initiative and 
referendum clause in the constitution of Okla- 
homa. The question of whether the Okla- 
homa constitution was in accordance with 
the provisions of the Enabling Act was very 
carefully considered by the Department of 
Justice, but all communications on the subject 
were made verbally by the Attorney-General 
to the President. Under these circum- 
stances, it is, of course, inappropriate for me 
to attempt to advise you as to the view taken 
of any specific provision so that I can only 
refer you to the fact, now a matter of common 
knowledge, that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Enabling Act the admission 
of the state into the Union was proclaimed.” 





Tue Toledo city council has passed the 
following resolution : 

“Resolved: That the Council of the city 
of Toledo recommend that an amendment 
of the Municipal Code be adopted to provide 
for the initiative and referendum to municipal 
as well as state legislation. That the clerk 
be and he is hereby instructed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the president of 
the senate and chairman of the House of 
Representatives of the legislature of Ohio 
and to the senator and representatives of 
Lucas County in said legislature.” 





THE SPEECH delivered by Senator Lodge 
before the Central Labor Union of Boston 
last summer against the so-called Public 
Opinion bill of Massachusetts has been 
printed by the Washington government as 
a public document at the suggestion of Senator 
Hale of Maine, and is thus made available 
for free circulation in practically unlimited 
quantities at public expense. This speech 
has been editorially noticed in previous 
numbers of THe Arena. It represents 
the most reactionary and undemocratic senti- 
ment that has found voice in this country 
since the Civil War. That Senator Hale 
is using this at the expense of the federal 
government to turn the sentiment of the 
people of Maine against the constitutional 
amendment which they are to vote upon next 
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November is a burning shame and illustrates 
one of the worst phases of senatorial graft. 





CoNSIDERABLE favorable comment comes 
from Southern papers upon the bill of Repre- 
sentative Fulton of Oklahoma for an advisory 
referendum upon national affairs. The idea 
of the popular vote being taken before instead 
of after legislative acts seems to appeal 
strongly to many who are otherwise sus- 
picious of referendum procedure. 





Tue Central Labor Union of Boston has 
declared emphatically against any new charter 
for that city or any revision of its old charter 
which does not include a provision for the 
initiative and referendum. 





TEMPERANCE people of Chicago have filed 
a petition signed by 85,000 people, calling 
for a referendum vote in the spring election 
on the local option question. The purpose 
of the measure is to extend the principle of 
local option to the different sections of the 
city, and it is being fought strenuously by 
the saloon interests. 





Tue Superior Court of Delaware has handed 
down an opinion which overrules the effect 
of a law on the bonding of city assessors 
passed by the initiative in Wilmingtion last fall. 





THE Ep1ToR of the Detroit Times asked the 
governor of North Dakota his opinion of 
the initiative and referendum, and received 
the following reply: 


To the editor of the Times: 

In answer to yours inquiring about the 
working of the Initiative and Referendum in 
this state, I will say that the last legislative 
assembly passed a resolution for an amend- 
ment to the constitution for the Initiative 
and referendum, or direct legislation. If 
this resolution passes the next legislative 
assembly, then two years later it will be sub- 
mitted to the people of the state at the polls, 
and if it is carried, we will then have the Init- 
iative and Referendum in this state. So 
you will see that as yet we have not tried it in 
this state, and I cannot give you any informa- 
tion as to the practical working of the law. 

However, I am satisfied that it is practical 
and there ought to be no objection to such 
a law in a country that boasts of being a gov- 
ernment of the people. 
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The Initiative and Referendum simply 
puts the power of legislating in the hands of 
the people, where it belongs, in a government 
of the people. 

It is a great reserve power that the people 
will seldom have to use. 

The members of the legislature will support 
legislation in favor of the interests of the 
people, because they will know that if they 
should fail, then the people can have the 
law which they desire submitted to them 
directly at the polls, and for this reason the 
legislative assembly will be disposed to comply 
with the demands of the people. 

The legislature will be careful about pass- 
ing laws against the interests of the people, 
because its members will know that if they 
do the people can have such law submitted 
to them directly at the polls and there reject it. 

It ought to free our legislative halls of the 
lobbyists, because it will be useless for the 
corporations and special interests to keep 
their lobbyists in the capitol during the session, 
knowing of this great reserve power in the 
hands of the people by which they can undo 
all that the legislature, the lobbyist and cor- 
poration have done. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun Burke, 
Governor of North Dakota. 

News comes from Oregon that it is likely 
the initiative measure proposed by the State 
Grange to prevent the legislature from 
repealing or modfying any act or law enacted 
by the people may not get before the voters 
at the coming June election because of failure 
to obtain the necessary number of signa- 
tures. The signers could be procured with- 
out difficulty, say the dispatches, were it 
not for the fact that the state grange has its 
' hands more than full in fighting the suit of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to nullify the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

SINGULARLY ‘enough Secretary Taft, who 
so roundly condemned the referendum in 
the Oklahoma constitution, is pleading for 
an Qhio referendum on the issue between 
himself and Senator Foraker because in this 
instance he is unable to conrol the Republican 
state machine for his personal purposes, and 
he knows that if the people were called upon 
to choose between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee he might be the winner. 
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Tue California State Federaton of Labor 
in convention at Vallejo January 9 adopted 
a resolution calling on the legislature to sub- 
mit to the voters an amendment to the consti- 
tution providing for the initiative and refer- 
endum in that State. 





A NoveEL referendum was taken recently 
among the commuters and patrons of the 
Pawtuxet Valley branch of the New Haven 
road on a question of which train they pre- 
ferred to have taken off the schedule between 
Hope and Providence. 





Tue cities of Lawrence and Haverhill 
(Massachusetts) are both seeking new char- 
ters containing initiative and referendum 
powers. 





Tue Church Federation of Los Angeles is 
circulating initiative petitions on three ques- 
tions affecting the saloons and liquor business. 
If the number of signatures obtained shall 
represent more than 5 per cent. and less than 
15 per cent. of the voters, the Council must 
submit the question to the voters at the next 
municipal election. If 15 per cent. or more 
sign, then the Council has the option of pass- 
ing the measures itself or submitting them. 





Tue Michigan Constitutional Convention 
spent the best of its time in a heated debate 
over the initiative and referendum. Although 
a majority of the members went into the 
convention pledged by the people to pass 
these measures and notwithstanding the fact 
that 150,000 of the people sent in petitions 
urging their passage, quite a number of the 
pledged senators were won over by the cor- 
poration lobby and refused when it came 
to a vote to live up to the pledges upon which 
they were elected. A very active and power- 
ful lobby was maintained at Lansing par- 
ticularly to fight these measures, by the 
brewers and the public-service corporations. 
Specific charges of corruption were made 
in open debate, but up to the time of this 
writing the people’s forces still have a bare 
majority on the measure. Several com- 
promises were offered and several attempts 
made to put through a bill which because of 
an unreasonably large per cent. requirements 
or other crippling conditions would have 
rendered the act practically null. The 
Hemans compromise which was adopted by 
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49 to 38, provides for the proposing of con- 
stitutional amendments by an initiative peti- 
tion of 25 per cent. of the people. This is 
known as the Constitutional Initiative, and 
a stubborn fight will be made in the final 
action on it which will have taken place by 
the time this number of Tue Arena reaches 
our readers. One of the interesting incidents 
of the fight was the circulation of petitions 
opposing the initiative and referendum by 
bankers and the Business Men’s Association 
of Detroit from the offices of the Michigan 
Investor which claims to represent the financial 
interests of the state. A feature of the Hemans 
Bill which received favorable action was the 
provision for petitions to be signed at the reg- 
ular polling places and on election days only. 





THOsE astute politicians than whom none 
are more astute, Senators Foraker and Dick of 
Ohio, have both of them, under the pressure 
of the labor union and grange and Refer- 
endum League campaigns of education car- 
ried on in that state, declared themselves as 
not opposed to the initiative and referendum 
amendment being submitted to the people. 
When the original bill was reported out by 
the committee, it was mutilated beyond 
recognition. As the senate had passed a 
resolution nullifying all actions of the previous 
session which did not become law, the initia- 
tive and referendum measure to be enacted 
this year must be passed by both houses. 
Several bills have been introduced. A bill 
has been accepted by the direct-legislation 
people which is more conservative than the 
original proposition and provides for legisla- 
tive action on initiative peti‘ions, but is other- 
wise substantially the same. An active 
lobby is maintained at Columbus by the cor- 
poration and brewery interests and every 
possible method is being resorted to to vitiate 
and impair the effectiveness of the measure when 
it reaches its final form. Some of the bills intro- 
duced provide for direct legislation in cities, 
and it is probable that one of these will pass. 





Joun C. Wuite’s work in Missouri has 
drawn a sharp line between those who stand 
for the people’s rule and those who stand 
with the corporations in opposing the consti- 
tutional amendment. The referendum was 
taken as the subject for the interstate col- 
legiate debate held at the State University 
between the states of Missouri, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Texas and Colorado. 
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A PROPOSITION is abroad to hold a conven- 
tion of all the radical and reform forces in the 
country at St. Louis, April 2nd, to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President, 
the avowed objects being to confine the issue 
of money to the government to secure direct 
legislation and the authorization of municipal 
ownership. Those behind this proposition 
are said to be the National Provisional Com- 
mittee and the Federated People’s Party 
clubs. 





Tue Pacific Coast papers declare that the 
new Washington direct-primary law is a 
stumbling block. It is—to the purposes and 
methods of the Republican and Democratic 
citizens of Seattle who find themselves utterly 
unable to dictate the result of the forthcoming 
municipal election. 





In HIS message to the state committee 
of the Independent League of Indiana, Mr. 
W. R. Hearst declares for the referendum 
and the recall. His amplification of 
subject, however, indicates an interest in 
it only to the extent of a control which it affords 
over the granting of public franchises. 





A Brit has been introduced into the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature upon the initiative of 
the Boston Traveller giving the people of 
the state an advisory referendum vote on the 
question of tariff revision. The bill pro- 
vides for the question to be submitted in the 
following words: 

“*Is it desirable that the present rates of the 
tariff duty should be materially reduced, and 
that food, fuel and the important raw mate- 
rials of manufacture should be put upon the 
free list and that the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts in Congress 
should be instructed and requested to favor 
the passage of a bill for this purpose ?” 





THE INITIATIVE, referendum and recall 
were adopted as amendments to the charter 
of Santa Barbara, California, on December 
3rd by a vote of practically three to one. 
One paper fought the amendment and one 
paper helped. The clergy were on the 
people’s side and the local organization of 
citizens under the leadership of Frank E. 
Kellogg did splendid work in the creation of 
a favorable public sentiment. 

RatPH ALBERTSON. 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BecxHarp, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


The Voice Prom The Tombs. 
HE Municipal Journal and Engineer 
has sent to the superintendents of 
the various municipal gas and electric-lighting 
plants recently widely reported by the press 
of the country as failures, asking for their 
replies to the charge that they were unsuccess- 
ful. The following reports were received: 





Norwich, Connecticut. 

THE REPORT Of the electric-lighting depart- 
ment showed an income of $63,365, this 
including $19,136 for street lighting and $1,121 
for lighting public buildings; for which sums 
light was furnished by 216 arc lights and 365 
incandescents. The cost of electricity, includ- 
ing boilers, insurance, water, etc., was $18,065; 
to which was added for depreciation $7,481, 
and for interest $13,333, which with certain 
other items, brings the total cost up to $51,000. 
Depreciation was estimated at 5 per cent. of 
the cost of the plant, which was valued at 
$19,650. This leaves a profit of $12,000, 
or, allowing $5,000 additional depreciation, 
$7,000. 





Madison, New Jersey. 

One or the failures of gas plants reported 
was that in Madison, New Jersey. Madison, 
according to the report of its clerk, never 
owned a gas plant, and has no intention of 
owning one. 





Greenwood, South Carolina. 

Tue Finances of the lighting plant in 
Greenwood are not kept separate from those 
of the water works, so no definite informa- 
tion can be obtained. The plant is appar- 
ently only a distributing plant. Receipts 
from lights in the last annual report were 
$7,355. 





Ashtabula, Ohio. 

THE ELECTRIC-LIGHTING plant of Ashta- 
bula furnishes 130 arc lights for street lighting, 
and a number of incandescents free of charge, 
as well as about $2,000 worth of electricity for 


lighting the city buildings. Commercial light- 
ing is furnished at from five to ten cents per 
kilowatt, and power at from four to ten cents, 
with a minimum charge of fifty cents. The 
commercial lighting supports the plant and 
shows a balance over the gross maintenance 
expenses. During the last fiscal year these 
expenses, including $1,505 interest, amounted 
to $24,376.74. The earnings from commer- 
cial business were $32,609.94; showing a 
difference of $8,233.20. The cost of the plant 
has been about $96,000; so that the balance 
plus the interest paid is about ten per cent. 
on the cost of construction. It would appear 
from this that the plant would need to be 
credited with but $25 per arc lamp furnished 
to the city to enable it to realize 15 per cent. 
on the cost of the plant to cover depreciation 
and interest. The plant now has to its credit 
in the bank the sum of $20,000. 





Logansport, Indiana. 

Tue Logansport plant was not particu- 
larly successful until it passed into the control 
of the Board of Public Works under the 
Cities and Towns Act in April, 1905. The 
last annual report shows the receipts of the 
department to have been $61,996, and the 
disbursements to have been $56,053, showing 
a cash balance of $5,943. The item for dis- 
bursements probably does not cover any of 
the general expenses such as depreciation and 
interest. On the other hand the receipts 
include nothing for the light furnished to the 
city (195 street lights and lighting of city 
buildings). 





Richmond, Indiana. 

In 1906 a special committee employed an 
accounting expert and an engineering expert 
to make a careful examination of the condi- 
tion of the municipal lighting plant of Rich- 
mond. They reported that in the four years 
of its existence the plant had already proved 
itself a success and a good investment for the 
city. The original cost was $158,582, $144,000 
worth of 4 per cent. bonds being used to pay 
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the larger part of this. Annual depreciation 
was estimated at 8 per cent,. and the worth 
of the plant on April 1, 1906, as $179,642, 
the total cost to the city up to that time having 
been $229,342. At the rate of gain shown 
by the accounts the gross deficit, then $15,488, 
would be entirely wiped out in two years, 
despite the active competition of the Rich- 
mond Light, Heat and Power Company. 
The plant now has about 1,900 customers in 
addition to the city, which pays $75 per light. 
The city formerly paid the company $90 per 
light. It is now earning about 7 per cent. of 
the total cost of the plant. 





Springfield, Ilineis. 

MoniciPaL ownership of the lighting plant 
in Springfield was reported last May as being 
a failure, but as the city did not acquire its 
plant until the previous October the short 
time between is hardly long enough to deter- 
mine anything concerning the operation of 
the plant. 


Fairfield, Iowa. 

THE SUPERINTENDMENT of the Fairfield 
lighting plant thinks that Fairfield’s attitude 
toward the success of the plant is plain from 
the fact that the city about a year ago replaced 
the plant it had been operating for more than 
twenty years by a new and up-to-date one. 
The city pays $50 per light, whereas the lowest 
bid received from a private company was $72. 





Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Ir was reported that Grand Rapids had 
been advised by the manager of the Board of 
Public Works to abandon its electric-lighting 
plant. His recommendations were, however, 
that the city continue to furnish its own lights, 
but that instead of generating its current with 
the steam plant, buy it from a nearby company 
which made its current with water power. 





Bay City, Michigan. 

THE PLANT in Bay City has undoubtedly 
failed to make the improvements generally 
considered necessary for the best results. 
The adverse report was made by a competing 
syndicate and charged 15 per cent,. deprecia- 
tion and interest against a plant established 
in 1886. The city pays $55 a year for arc 
lights. Commercial lighting last year brought 
in $20,000, making the total receipts $41,772, 
while the maintenance cost was $27,594, 
leaving $14,178 to cover interest, depreciation 
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and profits. The value of the plant is esti- 
mated at $69,440 so that even with 10 per 
cent. depreciation and 5 per cent. interest 
deducted there is shown a net earning for the 
year of over $7,000. 





Lansing, Michigan. 


Total earmed receigts............cccccccees $62,688.26 
Total receipts from all sources.............. 154. 
Total expense account, easing everything... 38,092.86 
Yearly price to city, per light............... 48. 
To credit, in city treasury.................. 35,000.00 





Tecumseh, Nebraska. 

THE LIGHTING plant of Tecumseh reports 
the mayor, “has become too small for the city 
and for profitable operation, but it has done 
good service for nearly twenty years.” In 
August the city sold $16,000 worth of 5 per 
cent. bonds at 100.25 





Riverside, California. 

Receipts for the year were $66,396. Fig- 
uring off interest and depreciation at 15 per 
cent leaves $36,400. Adding the renewals 
and extensions made during the year gives 
$54,670, which is about $26,600 less than the 
expenses for the year. The extensions were 
very large for one year to bear, and the report 
gives no idea as to what service is rendered to 
the city, so it is impossible to tell whether or 
not the plant has been profitable. 





Carthage, Missouri. 

THE ANSWER from the city clerk of Car- 
thage states that everybody is pleased with the 
plant, and gives the following table for eight 
years of operation: 


Results: 


Pt ond dwabate tviena ue bw eaeu $50,000.00 
PE bc cbebins vk eR ths oO es ouee 40,000.00 
IL, a5 wu0sednbheeceeees 7,265.50 
iw céui ad adene ane senna $97,265.50 

Cost: 
Se er er $52,977.65 
Bonds oc s Sign wis ate aneineed 5,000.00 
ia. i) arid balla ear lak ena 29,287 85 
EE ee $97,265.50 





The Mirror Without a Back. 

Str Currron Rosrnson, for many years 
Managing Director of the London United 
Electric Tramways Company, was recently 
credited by many of the New York newspapers 
with saying: “Municipal ownership is a good 
thing if the transportation systems, while 
owned by the city are operated by private 
concerns. If the operation of the system is 
left in the hands of the city, then you have 
the danger of political influence and social 
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pull. I have no feud against municipal 
ownership, which is ideal if properly carried 
out. It is the facility with which municipali- 
ties can get money and their utter lack of 
responsibility in spending it that causes them 
to carry passengers in England at one-cent 
fares without regard to whether the year’s 
work results in a loss or a profit.” He 
goes on to say that if American car lines 
could be operated without responsibiliy to 
make the road pay, they could quickly 
adopt measures to prevent strap-hanging, 
overcrowding, and other street-car discom- 
forts. The London roads are limited to a 
certain number of passengers per car. 
Increased traffic, therefore, means more cars 
and quicker reloading. The loop is the ideal 
terminal, for the passengers step off while the 
car is moving slowly. “The London public 
would never stand for the crowding and 
swinging on straps as New Yorkers do. If 
there is no room they wait for the next car, 
that’s all.” 

Comparisons between New York and 
London street-car systems are very numer- 
ous, and this one, like nearly all others, dis- 
regards certain fundamental differences in 
the problems facing the two cities. Apart 
from the totally different geographical prob- 
lems these differences lie chiefly in public 
habits. In New York the number of people 
who do not ride in street cars is remarkably 
small, in London the number is remarkably 
great. There is a positive social prejudice 
against riding on a tram in London, con- 
sequently nobody who can get any other form 
of transportation considers the tram lines 
at all. Secondly, London surface trans- 
portation is practically limited to the out- 
lying sections of the city, and only in slight 
degree is called upon to carry the business 
men to and from their offices. In addition, 
there are many other sources of transporta- 
tion—’bus lines, cabs, motor cabs and motor 
"buses; and for the majority of the riding 
public these are far more convenient than 
the tram lines. The buses operate under a 
regulated schedule of fares, and these fares 
are made to apply to the tram lines without 
consideration for the additional maintenance 
of way and other expense accounts. 

The unwillingness of the British public to 
enter a crowded car is open to question. If 
they are not allowed to board a full car, the 
choice hardly seems to rest with them. In 
Berlin, Hamburg and other cities where the 
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limit to the number of passengers is no longer 
so strictly enforced, the public seems quite 
willing to stand in a car if all the seats are 
taken. “The Briton is in no hurry,” is the 
usual comment on the statement that the 
English are willing to wait for the next car— 
and it is a poor guess. In transportation 
the Briton is less of a problem than the 
American. Here we are constantly com- 
plaining that conductors do not give us time 
enough to get on and off the cars. The 
Briton, on the other hand, leaves his car, cab, 
"bus, or whatever without the slightest expec- 
tation that it will do more than slow up. 
You never see a woman with a child in one 
arm and a bundle in the other board a moving 
car in New York. You can see it many 
times a day in London. These car-habits 
become second nature, and are easily over- 
looked, but they make great differences in 
transportation problems and they prevent 
rather common comparisons. They take 
the argument out of the field of economics 
into that of comparative pathology, and 
they give it, notwithstanding the New York 
newspapers, not the least significance as to 
municipal ownership. Why did the New 
York newepapers print these articles? Because 
either they did not know, or they did know 
that, 

(1). The company of which Sir Clifton is 
managing director operates in London proper, 
about four miles of track; while, 

(2). The London County Council operates 
over two hundred miles of track, and 

(3). The trams operated by the London 
County Council have netted the city $5,000,000 
in profits. 





Gotham Eclipsed by The Hub. 

THE OPPONENTS Of municipal ownership 
have been forced to yield a point. The dis- 
closure of New York traction affairs was 
an argument they could not meet. “The 
Acceleration Fund,” they groaned. “After 
that Oh, Lord!” But we will be 
magnanimous; we will not take that Accel- 
eration Fund into account. Instead we will 
show them how the Acceleration Fund 
should have been worked. There are ways 
of doing things. 

In a little New England town called Boston 
a sedate and polite traction company has 
shown the way. Year after year in the 
reports of that company occurs the state- 
ment: “The company has maintained its 
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liberal policy toward its employées in respect 
to wages, as well as in other matters.” That 
statement never smells of camphor. Between 
times the newspapers keep it aired, now in 
one connection, now another. Once in a 
while, however, it needs a little brushing up. 
Enter the Acceleration Fund. In the report 
for 1903 the statement was retired in favor 
of: “During the year a revision of wages has 
been made.” The daily compensation of 
all the carmen was raised, by a schedule 
based on length of-service with the company, 
and various “inducements for meritorious 
service” were offered. ‘This revision,” con- 
tinues the report, “is estimated to increase 
the payroll during the first year, beginning 
January 24, 1903, by about $200,000.” 

The report closed September 30. The 
salaries and wages account on the balance 
sheet compared very favorably with that of 
the previous year. It showed a decrease of 
$1,564.18. In other words the Acceleration 
Fund of $200,000 not only was not spent 
but actually brought in eight per cent. on 
the investment. 

Four years elapse and the old statement 
sparkles in the bright New England air. In 
January, 1907, comes some more “accelera- 
tion.” The company is to make another 
advance in the daily wage of the carmen. 
This time it is estimated the change will cost 
the company $60,000. Everybody talks about 
it-—acceleration’s working fine—everybody 
smiles—only the carmen don’t seem as happy 
about it as you would expect. 

Another report, and again we can compare: 

1907 
$160,358.41 


1906 
Salaries and Wages..... $160,917.27 


a difference of $558.86, or nine per cent. on 
the investment. No, we Hub corporations 
don’t want your New York Acceleration 
Fund, brother. We’ve got a better one. 





Prof. Parson’s Tour. 

“Tue First of a series of lectures and 
debates on economic subjects, to be given by 
the Pittsburg Board of Trade, will be a debate 
upon “Municipal Ownership,” by Professor 
Frank Parsons, of Boston, president of the 
National Public Ownership League, for the 
affirmative, and Mr. Arthur Hastings Grant, 
editor of Concerning Municipal Ownership, 
for the negative. Professor Parsons is a 
member of the law faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity, and served as a member of the Civic 
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Federation committee which recently investi- 
gated public ownership in this country and 
in Europe. Mr. Grant is one of the most 
important leaders of the opposition to munici- 
pal ownership. The lecture will be given on 
the evening of November 22nd, at the board’s 
hall, 205 Shady Avenue.” 


The above announcement, which appeared 
in the Pittsburgh papers on November 16th 
is practically the only mention by the press 
of an extended tour made by Professor Parsons 
and Mr. Grant through the cities of the East 
and the Middle West. The silence is due in 
large measure, no doubt, to the fact that in 
almost every instance Professor Parsons’ facts 
spoiled the flavor of Mr. Grant’s fancies, 
and Mr. Grant is the head of the news bureau 
in New York which supplies the press with 
anti-municipal ownership items,—at some- 
body’s expense. The tour was, nevertheless, 
extremely instructive to the thousands that 
heard this joint debate—and to Mr. Grant. 





Jacksen, Mississippi. 

Tue State Revenue Agent has filed a suit 
against the Light, Heat and Water Company 
of Jackson, which sold out to the city and 
passed the deeds to the Mayor, for back 
taxes for twenty-five years. The company 
has been assessed all these years at $30,000, 
and sells out for $216,000. The Revenue 
Agent wants the tax on the difference for the 
State, county and town, which will amount to 
many thousand dollars. 





Richmond, Indiana. 

Tue Richmond City Council voted unani- 
mously to reject the offer of the Light, Heat 
and Power Company to buy the city lighting 
plant. 





Fort Worth, Texas 
A MUNICIPAL paving plant, claimed to be 
the only one in the Southwest, has just been 
completed at Fort Worth, Texas. The plant 
is primarily designed, not for repair work, 
but for laying of the new pavements. 





Springfield, Massachusetts. 

THE TOTAL cash receipts of the Water 
Department during 1907 from all sources 
show an increase over 1906 of $30,547.23, 
and amount to $317,337.77. The total cash 
expenses, including interest on the bonded 
debt of Ludlow and Little River, and all new 
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construction, amounted to $283,910.38, which 
leaves a net surplus of $33,427.39. In addi- 
tion, the city received approximately $54,000 
worth of water for use in public buildings, 
street sprinkling, etc., free of charge. 





New York Ferries. 

Tue recerpts of the municipal ferries in 
New York have increased thirty per cent. in the 
last two years. The prospects are for an even 
greater increase in the future, but even at the 
present rate the undertaking will in a few 
years be on a good paying basis. In compet- 
ing with private companies the city is handi- 
capped by the law which limits city employées 
to an eight-hour day, for the city must employ 
three shifts while the private companies have 
only two. One item not considered in the 
accounts of the ferry department but which 
makes a great difference in the city accounts 
is generally overlooked. The municipal fer- 
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ries have increased the value of the territory 
they communicate with, noticeably in Staten 
Island, and have consequently brought an 
increased revenue to the city through the 
increased valuation of property. 





Nassau, Bahama Islands. 
Nassau, the chief city of the Bahama 
Islands, is erecting an electric-lighting plant 

to be owned and operated by the city. 





Pasadena, Califernia. 

Tue State Supreme Court of California 
has handed down a decision which will allow 
Pasadena to proceed with the plan of estab- 
lishing a municipal water works. Bonds for 
this purpose were voted over two years ago, 
but the question of the legality of the city’s 
buying out the private water companies arose 
and has just been settled. 

Bruno BeckHarp. 


NEWS OF INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON. 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


N. 0. Nelson Makes Good. 
R. N. O. NELSON, the well-known 
codperative manufacturer of St. Louis, 
Missouri, has sent the following letter to all 
of the employés of his company: 

To Employés and Customers of the N. O. 
Nelson Manufacturing Company: We have 
closed the most successful year in our history 
of thirty-six years. Each of our factories at 
Leclaire, Bessemer and St. Louis made more 
goods and more net profit than ever before. 

The St. Louis store and the branches at 
Pueblo, Los Angeles and Oakland each did a 
largely increased business. The aggregate 
increase over 1906 is 32 per cent., and 60 per 
cent over 1905. After paying cash dividends 
on the stock you own, writing off the public 
fund, depreciating machinery and adding 
largely to our surplus there remains $200,000 
to distribute among you, of which the employée 
receive two-fifths (30 per cent. on their wages 
and salaries), and the customer three-fifths 
($120,000) in proportion to the gross profit on 
each one’s purchases. 


You will now own more than half the stock 
of the company. 

Counting on increasing codperation from 
the customers, we feel confident that 1908 will 
not fall behind 1907. 

There has been no appreciable change 
in our business or payrolls since the flurry set 
in. We have not distressed any customer 
nor skipped any payroll, nor let any bill go 
past due. Our codperative plan has made 
good in every regard and continues in force 
for 1908 and the future. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed..) 


N. O. Newson. 

A Co-operative Millinery Company. 
One oF the largest wholesale milliners and 
manufacturers of New York City, the James 
G. Johnson Company, has inaugurated a 
codperative ownership of the plant, and is 
incorporated under its present title. Twelve 
of the employés—heads of departments, 
buyers and salesmen, have received blocks of 
stock and will participate in the profits, in 
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addition to their regular salaries. Minor 
apportionments of shares have been made to 
others of the older employés, and from time 
to time, as they prove their value to the busi- 
ness, Others will be admitted to interests. 
Thomas Johnson, vice-president of the board 
of directors, said in regard to the change: “We 
believe that those men who have been of such 
great assistance in building up the business 
should be admitted to shares in the profits 
they help create. It is an undoubted ten- 
dency of the times, and, believing thoroughly 
in it, we want to put the theory into practice. 
By such coéperation we believe that the house 
will accomplish far greater things, while at 
the same time proper recognition will be given 
to those whose efforts make toward this end.” 





R. R. L. Annual Meeting. 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Right Rela- 
tionship League was held at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on the 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th 
of January. The conference was well- 
attended, delegates having been sent from 
each of the forty-seven League stores. An 
interesting program was given. Honorable 
S. M. Owen, editor of Farm, Stock and Home, 
and regent of the University of Minnesota, 
spoke on the “Necessity of Codéperation 
Between Farmers and Consumers”; Mr. 
N. O. Nelson on “Industrial and Distributive 
Coéperation in Actual Practice”; Mr. J. M. 
Moore, manager of the Rochdale Wholesale 
Company of Oakland, California, gave an 
address on “Codéperative Wholesaling,” and 
Mr. L. L. Plummer and Mr. E. J. Schneider, 
managers of the Polk and Pepin County 
Codperatives, in each of which are eleven 
stores, gave a brief resumé of the work their 
stores have accomplished. A banquet was 
served on the 14th which was largely attended. 

During the last month four new county 
companies have been formed in the counties 
of Wright, Martin, Goodhue and Blue Earth, 
Minnesota. 





Parmers’ Union on Finance. 


Tue Farmers’ Educational and Codépera- 
tive Union in session at Memphis, Tennessee, 
passed the following resolutions to Congress 
pertaining to the present financial stringency: 


-“* Whereas, the history of our country shows 
that panics are frequent and are considered 
by the best financiers to be due at regular 
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intervals, greatly to the detriment of the 
debtor class, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, that we ask 
Congress to pass a law by which all money 
shall be issued by and under the control of 
the government, and that all citizens with 
land collateral shall at all times have the 
privilege of borrowing at not to exceed five 
per cent. per annum. 

“Be it further resolved, that we favor the 
immediate issuance of not less than $500,- 
000,000 of legal tender treasury notes and the 
lending of the same, together with any surplus 
that may be in the United States Treasury, 
direct to the people to aid them in marketing 
the present cotton crop. 

“Be it further resolved, that we favor the 
passage of a law by Congress prohibiting the 
buying and selling of cotton futures and all 
other farm products, or gambling in agri- 
cultural products in any manner. 

“Be it further resolved that we denounce 
the so-called money panic as a conspiracy on 
the part of the money power and speculators 
for the purpose of serving notice on the farmer 
that he must be contented to allow others 
to price his products.” 





La Prosperidad Coleny Association. 

A NEw colony venture has been started 
in California. It is known as La Prosperidad 
Coleny Association. Its headquarters are in 
Los Angeles, and Byron Hall is the president. 
A large tract of 500,000 acres of fertile soil 
has been secured from the Mexican gov- 
ernment, in the peninsula of Lower California, 
Mexico. The land selected was chosen as 
the most adaptable for the purposes of the 
colony and most promising in fertility and 
resourcefulness. A surveyor has begun the 
work of surveying the colony site, and the 
pioneers of the colony are expected to go to 
the land about April 1, 1908, to dig the wells 
and irrigating ditches, and start the codpera- 
tive city which is to be erected in the center 
of the tract. 

The colony does not appeal to any par- 
ticular sect or creed, but is a simple plan for 
giving to the people an opportunity of living 
on the land and becoming industrially self- 
supporting. 

A large number of people have already 
subscribed for stock and success is pre- 
dicted for the colony. They will engage 
in agriculture, horticulture, manufacturing, 
mining, fishing, bee-raising, silk culture and 
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commerce. Among the first industries will 
be the growing of eucalyptus trees for piling, 
ties and telegraph poles, the henequin plant 
for fiber, and the guayule shrub for rubber, 
on a large scale. The thornless cactus is 
also to be cultivated, and cotton, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, fruits and vegetables of all kinds. 
The colony has an axcellent harbor and has 
already secured steamship facilities. The 
Mexican government is said to be aiding 
the colony and will make concessions for 
every manufacturing plant established. 





Co-operative Guild of Washington. 

In a LETTER dated December 7, 1907, 
E. W. Collamore, one of the directors of the 
Departmental Coéperative Guild of Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes: “The Guild began 
business on one of the best corners of the city 
on Monday, November 11th, with 678 mem- 
bers, and at present the membership is over 
1,000. The business has been far beyond 
our expectations. The departments now in 
operation are, groceries, provisions, meats, 
candies and cigars, and the opening of another 
department on the second floor of the build- 
ing occupied is in contemplation. Enthusi- 
asm among the government employés is grow- 

The store started with seven employés 
and two delivery wagons. This force, it 
was believed, would be able to care for all 
the business that would come to them, but 
before the end of the first week the working 
force was increased to ten, and they now 
have four delivery wagons for city service 
and one for suburban service. 





A Co-operative Foundry. 

THE MANAGEMENT of the Moline Pump 
Company, of Moline, Illinois, recently gave 
notice that it would discontinue the opera- 
tion of its foundry, and when the molders 
were given this information they formed a 
codperative ,company among themselves, 
which will continue the work of the foundry. 
It is to be known as the Moline Pump Com- 
pany Foundry Association. 





One Oklahoma Ceunty. 

Tue Logan County Codéperative Farmers’ 
Union Association of Oklahoma is getting 
control of a number of industries in that 
county. Recently the Board of Directors 
bought the roller flour mill, at Mulhall, pay- 
ing $6,000 for it. The association is now 
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erecting a $100,000 cotton-oil mill in Guthrie, 
and has gins located over the county at the 
following places: Guthrie, Mulhall, Crescent, 
Seward, Meridian, Lovell and Camp Russell. 





Famers Unien Cotten Agency. 

Tue New Orleans Farmers’ Union Agency, 
which is composed of cotton producers from 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, capi- 
talized at $250,000, began January Ist to 
sell direct to the spinners. L. M. Holmes 
of Bernice, former president of the Louisiana 
Farmers’ Union, is managing the new com- 
pany. A temporary warehouse has been 
secured for this season, when it is expected 
to handle 100,000 bales from the three states, 
and by next year the agency will have com- 
pleted its own storage buildings. 





Parmers Union Bank. 

A coéperaTive bank and trust company 
has been organized in Oklahoma, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000, promoted by the Farmers’ 
Union and Jabor organizations, in which no 
stock will be sold to any but union men. 





Hopgrowers Organize. 

AN ORGANIZATION known as the Hop- 
Growers’ Protective Association, was organ- 
ized in Sacramento, California, the first week 
in December. It is the intention to organize 
the growers of California, Washington and 
Oregon. The majority of the people inter- 
ested are ranchers who grow hops on an 
extensive scale. 

To Utilize Product. 

Petitions from the Farmers, Union and 
the Southern Cotton Association, signed by 
100,000 farmers, have been presented to 
the Mississippi legislature, asking for an 
appropriation to establish a factory on one 
of the State’s penal colonies for the making 
of heavy bags. This will utilize at least 
25,000 bales of cotton, of an inferior grade, 
annually. 





Coal Mine in Trouble. 

Tue West End Codéperative coal mine at 
Fairbury, Illinois, has been closed because 
of a dispute between the stockholders, who 
are business men and miners. Owing to 
a lack of sufficient miners the business men 
wished to employ some non-union miners, 
but the union miners refused to sanction 
the plan. The business men then requested 
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the union miners to remove their tools. 
They complied, and the engineer resigned 
in sympathy. 


A New Rochdale. 

Tue citizens of Maxwell, Colusa County, 
California, have organized a Rochdale store. 
They start with eighty-six members, the 
majority of whom have paid up their shares 
in full. 





The Calgary Rochdale. 

TueE People’s Coéperative Society of Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, a member of the 
Rochdale Wholesale, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, shows in its semi-annual report the 
total amount of sales for the six months to 
be $15,708. 

Correctionville, Iowa. 

THE FARMERS in the vicinity of Correc- 
tionville, Iowa, have organized a codperative 
store, the capital of which is $10,000, in 
shares of $25 each, and the stock has been all 
subscribed. The business of the codperative 
store is to be carried on by a board of directors, 
and the officers are a president, vice, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Modesto, California. 

Tue Rochdale store at Modesto, California, 
has been organized about two years. They 
had 75 members at the beginning of their 
exisence, and their first month’s sales averaged 
about $2,000. Now they have overl50 
members in good standing and their monthly 
sales average about $7,000. Moreover, they 
paid a trade dividend of 9 2-3 per cent. in 
addition to the 8 per cent. interest on shares 
of stock. 





An Elevator That Paid. 

Tue prorits of the Pipestone, Minne- 
sota, Farmers’ Elevator Company for the 
past year were over 20 per cent. The stock- 
holders voted a dividend of 10 per cent. 
paid to themselves, and to use the remainder of 
the profits in permanent improvements for 
the company’s elevator. 





Paulsbero, Washington. 

THE LITTLE town of Paulsboro, Wash- 
-ington, has an active codperative store. 
Their capital is $5,000, and their first year’s 
dividend was 90 per cent. of this capital. 

They have 100 active and interested mem- 
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bers, most of whom are Scandinavians and 
Finns. In addition to the store they are 
building a telephone, and are joining the 
Poultry Producers’ Union whose headquarters 
are at Seattle. They are also endeavoring 
to start a free public market and municipal 
coal yards. 





Fruit Canning Companies. 

Tue Codéperative Canning Company, which 
is organizing under the direction of the What- 
com County, Washington, Fruit and Pro- 
ducers’ Association, has branches established 
in Nooksack, Everson and Lynden, Washing- 
ton. The Nooksack branch has just built 
a splendid fruit and vegetable cannery, two 
stories in height; the ground floor is 50x60 
feet. The site, which faces on the Main 
street of the city and is closed in on the rear 
by the railroad, is 150x150 feet, and is most 
advantageous for the business. The plants 
at Lynden and Everson are very similar to 
the one at Nooksack. All are doing a good 


business. 





Tipton, California. 

Tue Rochdale Creamery which was organ- 
ized at Tipton, California, last May began 
active work on the sixth of June with 42 
members. By the first of September the 
membership had increased to 91, and the 
monthly volume of business from $3,600 
to $6,000. Tipton has also one of the oldest 
and most successful Rochdale stores in the 
state, and it was chiefly owing to the activity 
and inspiring example of Mr. McMilan, 
manager of the store, that the creamery was 
started. 





Chico Rechdale. 

Tue Chico Rochdale, Chico, California, 
made a splendid report on the first half- 
year’s sales of 1907. The sales showed a 
steady increase from $1,324 in January to- 
$4,876 in June, and a profit of $683 for 
the six months. The membership was in- 
creased from 54 to 100. 





Senoma Poultry Association. 

THE ANNUAL report of the secretary of 
the Sonoma County Poultry Association 
shows that more than 1,000,000 dozen eggs 
were marketed by the members of the Asso- 
ciation during the year ending July 31st. 
The codperative association has members in 
the vicinity of Santa Rosa, and through their 
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combination they have secured better prices 
than were ever before paid for eggs in Cali- 
fornia. The association members have 
received uniformly one cent a dozen more 
for eggs than other sellers in California 
markets have been able to demand. 





Steckton Co-operative Dairy. 

THE HOTEL and restaurant men of Stockton, 
California, have started a codperative dairy. 
They claim that present prices are exorbi- 
tant, and that they can save quite a sum each 
year by opening a dairy, which will supply 
them with milk and butter all the time. 





Selma, Rochdale. 

Tue Selma Rochdale Company of Selma, 
California, reports that they have a total 
membership of 153. They get from one to 
five new members a month with soliciting 
them, and at a recent board meeting eleven 
new members joined. Their sales average 
$250 per day, about $7,000 a month. 





Pop-Corn Elevator. 

A CO-OPERATIVE elevator company was 
organized in October at Arthur, Iowa. The 
company purchased an elevator already in 
operation in the town and also a pop-corn 
elevator. The little town is the center of the 
greatest pop-corn district in the United States, 
and pop-corn by the train-load is shipped 
from there every fall. Many of the new 
breakfast foods are made almost entirely of 
pop-corn, and the larger corn concerns have 
their agents touring this secion all the season 
buying pop-corn on contract. 





Corning, California 
Tue Rochdale company at Corning, Cali- 
fornia, sends in a very satisfactory report 
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for the past six months. The company 
started with a small organization, and even the 
most hopeful doubted ,its ability to continue, 
but as their report shows they had 233 mem- 
bers, and the sales for the previous six months 
were $41,252. 





Grain and Coal. 

Tue Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company 
of Mason City, Illinois, is making extensive 
improvements in its successful and prosper- 
ous elevator. A new boiler is being installed 
and a sixty horse-power engine. By far the 
greatest improvement is the building of a 
large grain-drying room, where the grains are 
to be dried by the latest improved hot-air 
process. 





California Wholesale. 

Tue Rochdale Wholesale Company at their 
annual meeting held in Oakland in September 
reported a net gain of $1,600 for the preceding 
six months. 


Sprague, Washington. 

Tue First year of active work has been 
completed by the Rochdale Store of Sprague, 
Washington, the sales for the year amounting 
to $52,000. They intend purchasing the 
large brick store which they now occupy. 








Poultry Producers. 

Tue Poultry Producers’ Union has been 
organized in Seattle, Washington, for the pur- 
pose of bringing their products direct from 
the producer to the consumer. The union 
handles poultry, eggs, poultry feed and sup- 
plies. They began with about 200 members, 
and this is increasing so rapidly that they have 
at present about 1,000. 

Haze, Hammonp ALBERTSON. 















NE OF the most inspiring and promis- 
ing facts to students of social and 
political reforms, as it is also one of the very 
significant signs of the present, is the evident 
awakening on the part of certain great relig- 
ious leaders to the imperative duty of the 
church in the presence of social and economic 
questions pressing for solution. Among the 
very notable recently published volumes 
from representative and scholarly religious 
leaders two works are exceptionally val- 
uable: Christianity and the Social Order, 
by the brilliant pastor of the City Temple 
of London, and Christianity and the Social 
Crisis, by Walter Rauschenbusch, professor 
of Church History in Rochester Theological 
Seminary. Both of these works are bold, 
searching, radical and fundamental in char- 
acter. Mr. Cambpell’s is in many respects 
the most notable contribution by a popular 
clergyman on social, economic and political 
problems that has been made in years. 

In the opening chapter he gives a frank 
and startling picture of the decadence in 
the hold of the church over the popular mind. 
The facts given are in perfect accord with 
the amazing revelations made by Mr. George 
Allan England in his paper on “The Ebb of 
Ecclesiasticism” in the February Arena. 
In giving a brief statement of facts as they 
relate to the present status of the Christian 
church in Europe, our author says: 

“We are to-day confronted by the start- 
ling fact that in practically every part of 
Christendom the overwhelming majority of 
the population is alienated from Christianity 
as represented by the churches. In our 
own country nearly seventy-five per cent. 
of the adult population remains permanently 
out of touch with organized religion. Broadly 
speaking, it is true that only a section of the 
middle class ever attends church at all; the 
workers, as a body, absent themselves; the 

*Christianity and the Social Order. By Rev. R. J. 


Campbell, M.A. Cloth. Pp. 284 Price, $1.50 net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


“CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER.”* 
A Book Srupy. 
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professional and upper classes do the same. 
Not so very long ago, attendance at church 
was held to be a social necessity, a sort of 
hall-mark of respectability; it is not so now. 
A professional or business man can be just 
as sure of success without church-going 
as he can with it; no stigma attaches to 


abstention. The artisan class not only 
remains aloof from, but even contemptuous 
of, churches and preachers; no appeal ever 
produces so much as a ripple on the surface 
of their indifference. As soon as the chil- 
dren in our Sunday-schools reach adolescence 
they become lost to religious influences, or, 
at any rate, the male portion of them drifts 
away. In any ordinary church service women 
form the overwhelming majority of the wor- 
shippers. There are several ways of account- 
ing for this, chief among which is the fact 
that for the most part women have not yet 
come to feel, as men must feel, the dissonance 
between pulpit Christianity and prevailing 
economic conditions in the modern world. 
But women are coming to take their place 
in business and in the professions; and the 
more this tendency develops, the more certain 
is it that women will stay away from church 
as men are doing. Of course it is obvious 
that, even already, the women who compose 
the congregations in most places of worship 
are but a small minority of their sex. 

“On the Continent this falling away of 
the people from the churches is more marked 
than in this country. Educated Germans 
frequently express their astonishment on 
coming to England at the fact that so many 
people go to church. This is a phenomenon 
to which they are quite unaccustomed at 
home, and the reason for the difference is 
fairly simple. In this country the social 
life of the lower classes centers to a consid- 
erable extent around the church. The church 
is the club or public-house, the place to which 
people must go in order to meet one another 
and enjoy one another’s company. In Ger- 
many this is not so; the ordinary center of 
social life is of quite a different kind, with 
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the consequence that people do not feel any 
need for the church as a meeting-place. 
Once let the same set of conditions be estab- 
lished here, and we shall have just the same 
result; the middle class will do what other 
classes have already done, they will stay 
away from church. At present, in many 
districts the division of classes is plainly 
marked by the fact that the artisans meet 
at the alehouse while those a little higher 
up the social scale meet at church. The 
vicar of the parish is the head of one social 
set, and the non-conformist minister of 
another, but neither of them touches the 
masses; the workers prefer another kind 
of club.” 

But side by side with this amazing decline 
in the church is seen the gathering together 
and onward march of a world-wide move- 
ment under the rallying cry of a union of all 
for the well-being of each. 

“In every quarter of the civilized world,” 
says our author, “a new spirit is evident 
amongst the masses of the people. A move- 
ment is rising and gathering strength in every 
nation, a movement of which rulers and 
legislatures are having to take cognizance. 
It is the same movement everywhere, and 
most observers of the signs of the times are 
now agreed that it is a force which is destined 
to change the face of the world; I refer, of 
course, to the movement designated by the 
broad, general term of Socialism. Many 
people who are afraid of the name are already, 
to a great extent, in sympathy with its aims. 
It has developed an international conscious- 
ness, the nucleus of that better understanding 
of mutual interests which will in time make 
war impossible. It has not yet realized 
itself sufficiently to become one vast organ- 
ization. Even in this country it is represented 
by groups, acting more or less in mutual 
accord, but severally distinct. Thus we 
have the Fabian Society, the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, and the Independent 
Labor Party. But the striking and signifi- 
cant thing about the movement thus exempli- 
fied is that it has given rise to a sense of 
comradeship between the industrial workers 
of the world which overleaps ordinary national 
boundaries; the workman of Chicago feels 
in closer sympathy with the workman of 
Berlin and London than he does with the 
Trust magnate in the next block—I mean 
the workman who is conscious of the exist- 
ence of the international movement to which 
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I refer. Here we have, then, the birth of a 
genuine international consciousness which 
seems destined to grow with considerable 
rapidity, and to do by direct pressure of 
public opinion what all the arts of diplomacy 
have hitherto failed to do in securing the 
peace of the world. This was strikingly 
evidenced a little while ago when the Tyne- 
side workers drew upon their funds for the 
assistance of the strikers in the North German 
coal dispute. The International Socialist 
Congress, which met recently at Stuttgart, 
marks a long step in the same direction. 
The impressive thing to be noted about such 
gatherings is that at the very moment when 
international jealousy is so pronounced 
between England and France on the one 
hand, and Germany on the other, the leaders 
of the socialist parties in the legislatures of 
these same countries should meet on common 
ground with the apparently perfect realiza- 
tion that they are one and the same party 
united for the attainment of a common object. 
. . » Here, for the first time in the history 
of the world, is a party, or, rather, a move- 
ment, political, economic and moral, which 
deliberately takes world politics into its pur- 
view, and aims at nothing less than inter- 
national brotherhood. If ever this move- 
ment should become one vast, compact, 
world-wide organization, it will revolution- 
ize statecraft as we have hitherto understood 
it. 

“But, after all, this is only a small part 
of what may be looked for from the advent 
of such a movement. The most hopeful 
thing about it is that it marks the awakening 
of the social consciousness in every nation, 
and comes as a message of hope to the 
oppressed and unprivileged everywhere. It 
has taken the movement a long while to do 
this, and it has made many mistakes in its 
experimental stages. I do not propose to 
write a history of Socialism, but it is worth 
while pointing out that it has outlived the 
era of crude and partial experiments, and 
has come to be reckoned with as the most 
serious and portentious of all the forces at 
work in the modern world. The time has 
gone when Socialists were laughed at or 
dreaded as mere faddists and revolution- 
aries, disturbers of the political equilibrium, 
but not otherwise important. Perhaps even 
now they may be thought of in some minds 
as belonging to the same order as anarchist 
bomb-throwers, and associated with secret 
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societies and barricades. Statesmen like Herr 
Bebel in Germany, and M. Jaurés in France, 
have done much to dispel that kind of illusion. 
In this country few would be disposed to 
connect Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Keir 
Hardie with assassination and incendiarism. 
It is no longer possible for serious-minded 
people to misunderstand the quality and 
temper of the leaders of the Socialist move- 
ment, although they might dread the advent 
of the day when their ideals should prevail 
so far as to place the government of this or 
any other country in their hands. 

“So far, then, we have taken note of two 
outstanding features of the life of to day, 
the decline of the churches and the rise of 
Socialism. . . . What appears to me to be 
going on in this decline of one set of institu- 
tions, and the rise of another, is simply the 
revival of Christianity in the form best suited 
to the modern mind. I am aware that few 
have yet seen this to be the case, but before 
long every thoughtful mind will be com- 
pelled to see it. 


“Socialism is really a swing back to that 
gospel of the Kingdom of God which was the 
only gospel the first Christians had to preach; 


the traditional theology of the churches 


is @ departure from it. I do not mean, of 
course, to make the foolish statement that 
primitive Christianity was identical with the 
Socialism of to-day; it was not, but it was 
far nearer to the Socialism of to-day than 
to the official Christianity of to-day. Indeed, 
we may say that its aim and purpose were 
so nearly akin to those of present-day Social- 
ism, that the latter may, without the least 
exaggeration, be described as the inheritor 
of the true Christianity. This is a compre- 
hensive statement but I hope to make it good.” 

The attempt to demonstrate the truth of 
“this comprehensive statement” is the pur- 
pose of the rest of the volume, which embraces 
two general divisions: the first being a study 
of the life and times of Jesus and the early 
Christians, including a historical survey of 
Jewish conditions and thought prior to and 
during the life of the Nazarene, especially 
as it related to the popular concept of the 
kingdom of God. The general aim and 
purpose of the Great Nazarene is then taken 
up and considered in a very scholarly and 
comprehensive manner, after which the 
ideals of a church in its infancy receive special 
attention; while the latter part of the volume 
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is devoted to present-day conditions in church 
and society, with a forecast of the social, 
economic and political sweep of events and 
how certain world-wide changes will prob- 
ably be brought about. 


Il. 


Before taking up the consideration of Jesus’ 
mission and the early church, Mr. Campbell 
devotes a chapter to a consideration of the 
kingdom of God as it was conceived by the 
Jews, and especially the important concept 
that became a national passion during the 
generations that immediately preceded the 
advent of the Great Nazarene. The Jews 
had been so long and so cruelly oppressed 
that they hailed with enthusiasm the prophet 
that preached the coming of a Messiah or 
leader who should overthrow the hosts of 
the oppressors as did Gideon in the olden 
days, and establish a great and powerful 
kingdom in which again the throne of David 
should become the seat of power, righteous- 
ness and justice—a kingdom under the 
direct and powerful watch-care of God. 
Into this expectant world Jesus was born and 
reared. His cousin John early aroused 
marvelous enthusiasm by his wonderful 
preaching. At first the Nazarene seemed 
to have believed that the Jews would gladly 
follow Him and that by the moral might and 
idealism of His message He would draw to 
Him the children of God, who would turn 
from evil, injustice, oppression, greed and 
avarice and fly to his standard of love, peace, 
justice, and supreme faith in the power of 
God to accomplish the seemingly impossible, 
where there were faith and singleness of heart 
and purpose. 

In the chapters on “The Kingdom of God 
in Primitive Christianity” Mr. Campbell 
shows the bitter disappointment of Jesus 
at the indifference and hostility of the Jews, 
and especially the leaders of conventional 
religion. The corruption, worldliness, injus- 
tice, avarice and essential infidelity aroused 
His amazement and at times His intense 
indignation. The teachings of Jesus differed 
radically from those of all the respectable 
leaders of His time. 

“His faith in the God of righteousness,” 
says Mr. Campbell, “has become the dynamic 
of most of the great achievements that have 
been effected for the emancipation of the 
human race from the bondage of iniquity 
during the past fifteen hundred years. Take 
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Jesus out of western history, and what would 
be left? I deny that Jesus belongs or ever 
has belonged to the ecclesiastical order and 
the forces of conservatism in Church and 
State. He belongs to the democracy, and 
the democracy has never quite lost sight of 
the fact. 

“The one outstanding fact upon which 
there cannot be two opinions is the fact that 
Jesus preached an ideal social order on earth 
when He preached the Kingdom of God, 
and that He was driven to do so by His clear 
perception of the ills under which His country- 
men suffered in a time when justice for the 
oppressed was seldom to be had. 

“He wished His hearers to understand 
that the Kingdom would be one of social and 
individual righteousness, peace and brother- 
hood, ‘on earth as it is in heaven.’ . . . “The 
meek should inherit the earth.” Member- 
ship in the new Kingdom would be the pre- 
rogative of those who were humble in spirit 
and poor in substance; He considered that 
there was small prospect of any rich man 
being able to qualify for it. He fell foul of 
the religious leaders of the time on account 
of their formalism, hypocrisy and covet- 
ousness, which permitted them to call them- 
selves righteous without being just and neigh- 
borly in their dealings with the oppressed 
and unprivileged. . . . But the one undeni- 
able and all-important fact about the preach- 
ing of this greatest of the sons of men is that 
it was inspired by a profound belief in the 
coming of a better day and an ideal human 
society on earth. He never says a word 
about going to heaven, for the plain and 
simple reason that all His hopes were bound 
up with the realization of heaven here.” 

Finally Christ began to see the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle without the aid of angel 
cohorts; and the idea that He must come 
again, not as a child in the second instance, 
but on the clouds of heaven with an invincible 
angelic army, more and more took possession 
of His imagination, but He firmly believed 
that that coming would take place before 
that generation passed. 

The temporary hopelessness that settled 
over the followers of the Nazarene after the 
Crucifixion gave place to a new and great 
hope when the wonderful stories of His 
appearance were told from one to another. 
These gave the disciples new hope and cour- 
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age ,and more and more they came to believe 
that Jesus Christ had ascended only to reap- 
pear in the clouds of the heavens, as He had 
promised, accompanied by an angel army, 
to execute judgment and reward the faithful. 

Then came the organization of the Jewish 
group into a little society or church, the con- 
version of St. Paul and the extension of the 
new evangel to the Gentiles. Yet for a long 
time the primitive Christians confidently 
expected the early advent of Jesus as the 
masterful Messiah, and it was only after 
the long, slow years had wearily passed, and 
one by one the early disciples died that the 
popular concept changed. 

Another important new element entered 
the religious teachings with the embracing 
of Christianity by the masterful philosophical 
and metaphysical thinker, Paul. The letters 
attributed to him, Mr. Cambpell holds, 
“furnsih most illuminating evidence as to 
the way in which the new evangel began to be 
modified in its Greco-Roman environment. 
We now begin to find the purely moral and 
social bearing of the original message mixed 
up with a somewhat elaborate theology, 
partly derived from Jewish rabbinism and 
partly from Greek philosophy. This was 
something quite new. . . . The theological 
conceptions afterwards associated with His 
person and work, especially in the Pauline 
epistles, were utterly foreign to His mind, 
and would probably have been quite incom- 
prehensible to Him.” 

With the extension of Christianity and its 
appeal to broadly philosophical minds, it 
began to undergo a transformation in many 
ways, and perhaps the Alexandrian school, 
of which Philo was the master spirit, exerted 
the greatest of all outside influences on the 
new belief. But apart from its later tran- 
scendental, metaphysical, philosophical and 
dogmatic tenets, it was long preéminently 
a social message,—a message of liberation. 

“Christianity came,” says our author, “as 
a message of emancipation, and while its 
nascent enthusiasm lasted there was every 
prospect that Roman imperialism would 
have set its house in order. There is nothing 
more dangerous to privilege and tyranny 
than a social gospel allied to religious fervor. 
Had the world been really ready for the 
Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God the 
fall of imperialism would have been syn- 
chronous with the rise of a world state in 
which the dream of present-day Socialism 
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would have received fulfilment. But it was 
not to be. Christianity was conquered by 
becoming respectable. It did indeed mount 
the throne of the Cesars, but only to replace 
secular by ecclesiastical tyranny. The pres- 
ent Church of Rome is but the shadow of the 
old Empire; it is the Empire perpetuated 
under ecclesiastical forms. It is one of the 
great contradictions of history that the 
religion which started as the promise of uni- 
versal brotherhood should have come to be 
the chief bulwark of authority and the foe of 
liberty. The transition was perfectly simple. 
All that had to be done was to transfer the 
expectation of communal happiness from the 
world to the next, and the thing was : one. 
Henceforth the advice to the poor and 
oppressed would be that they should remain 
passive under existing injustice, in order 
that they might receive compensation in 
heaven. A greater travesty of the original 
meaning and purpose of the religion of Jesus 
could not well be imagined. 


“The all-important thing in primitive 
Christian preaching was its intense belief in 
the coming of an ideal social order in which 
men would no longer feel any desire to strive 
against or injure one another. . . . Other- 
worldism has gradually replaced the glad 
tidings of the Kingdom of God with which 
Jesus began His mission to the world.” 


Itl. 


Turning from primitive Christianity, Mr. 
Campbell comes down to present-day church- 
anity. Here he finds that many of the chief 
things that Christ warred against are now 
entertained in His church and preached in 
His name. The cardinal idea with Jesus 
was brotherhood and mutual service,—a 
salvation by works, or the doing of the Father’s 
work by aiding those who are under the wheel. 
His whole message was a protest against 
externalism,—the hollow, ghastly formalism 
and adherence to rites and ordinances instead 
of a passionate life of service. The indict- 
ment of the Pharisees contrasted most strik- 
ingly with the social spirit of mutualism in 
the philosophy of the Nazarene. 

“Jesus,” says our author, “contended 
that the whole Pharisaic system was thus 
radically wrong because it divorced righteous- 
ness from right doing as between man and 
man. He held that the true service of God 
was the service of man, and that the kind of 
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righteousness which left communal obliga- 
tion out of count was no righteousness at all. 

“The curse of modern religion, and espec- 
ially of ordinary Protestantism, is this assump- 
tion that there is such a thing as an individ- 
ualist salvation, whose principal benefits 
accrue in the next world, like an insurance 
policy with tontine profits. There cannot 
be such a thing as an individualist salvation 
any more than an individualist righteousness. 
No man is saved until he is willing to be lost 
in the service of his kind, and there is no sal- 
vation worth talking about which does not 
imply becoming a saviour. . . . The con- 
ventional religion of His day commanded the 
doing of formal deeds; the conventional 
religion of our day commands the acceptance 
of formal creeds; and at the basis of both is 
this vicious individualism which asserts a 
righteousness in the sight of God apart from 
all questions of one’s value to the world. 
There could be nothing more dangerous or a 
greater hindrance to true religion than this. 
It was the thing above all others that Jesus 
loathed, and for opposing which he was 
murdered in the end. Like the Pharisees, 
many of us are taking for granted to-day 
that our duty to our fellow-men is a sort of 
addendum to the Gospel rather than the 
very pith and marrow of it.” 

Mr. Campbell’s examination of present- 
day religion brings out in an almost startling 
manner the difference between the teachings 
of Jesus and the teachings most insistently 
emphasized by the present-day church. 

Next he shows the unhappy results that 
are following this radical departure from 
the gospel of the Nazarene, whose enthusiasm 
for humanity was as conspicuous as is its 
absence in many present-day churches. 

“Many a commercial magnate is able 
to curse himself in general terms on Sundays 
and in church for his abstract unworldliness 
in the presence of his Maker, but is not 
too particular as to the ways in which he 
obtains his dividends on the remaining six 
days of the week, or the lives he crushes in 
the process. 


“Then, too, we all know quite well that 
we cannot, as a rule, distinguish in business 
between the Christian who has his theoret- 
ical sins forgiven for Jesus’ sake, and the 
man of the world who, presumably, has not. 
In fact, it is conceivable that the latter may 
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be the kinder and better friend of the two. 
. . . No intelligible answer could ever be 
given to the question, What do you mean 
by God’s holiness and man’s sinfulness? 
other than to say, God’s holiness is love, 
and nothing but love; human sinfulness is 
human selfishness, and nothing else. It 
is absolutely nonsensical to talk either about 
a righteousness or a blameworthiness in the 
sight of God which has a purely individual 
significance. Righteousness implies right 
relations with human society.” 

How much food there is for serious reflec- 
tion in the following lines: 

“It would cut at the root of all the mis- 
understanding which exists between the 
churches and the masses if the former could 
only revise their attitude on this one ques- 
tion, and in speaking of sins begin with man’s 
duty to man instead of man’s duty to God. 
This is not to deny man’s duty to God, but 
to get at it in the right way. We have nothing 
to repent of except the evil we have actually 
wrought in the world by our selfish and 
short-sighted conduct. There is no mys- 


terious process by which we can be white- 
washed in the sight of God if we are still 
going on doing cruel things, and showing a 


grasping, unscrupulous spirit in our relations 
with oneanother. The one great thing that 
we need to get rid of in present-day Christian- 
ity is this false notion that sin against God 
is something different from sin against man, or 
that we can be individually justified before 
God, and made safe at some future judgment, 
without taking into account what is owing 
from us to a needy world. Instead of paying 
missioners to save ‘perishing souls’ by induc- 
ing them to believe something or other, 
our duty is to begin with perishing bodies, 
and rescue them from the cruel maw of a 
system under which the very money with 
which we pay the missioner has been squeezed 
out of their life-blood. Slowly but surely, 
the sluggish conscience of the churches is 
being awakened to the unreality of the ordi- 
nary assumptions about sin. There is a 
passage in the ‘Biglow Papers’ which exactly 
expresses the traditional view of this subject, 
and, by implication, exposes its hollowness— 
“**T’m willing a man should go tolerable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract; for that kind o’ wrong 
Is ollers unpopular, and never gets pitied, 
Because it’s a nee one ever committed ; 


But you mustn’t be hard on particular sins, 
"Cause then you get kickin’ some people’s own 


ins.’” 
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From the comparison of Primitive Chris- 
tianity with the conventional Christianity 
of to-day, the scholarly divine passes to a 
consideration of “The Common Objective 
of Christianity and Socialism.” This is 
one of the most interesting and thought- 
stimulating chapters in the volume. Space 
compels us to confine our notice of it, how- 
ever, to a few brief extracts and the observa- 
tion that the author considers among other 
things: “The Essential Principle of Chris- 
tianity,” “Identical with Socialism,” “Moral 
Ideal of Socialism,” “Some Misapprehen- 
sions Concerning Socialism,” “The Present 
Situation Outlined,” “Where is the Rem- 
edy?” “The Pooling of Resources,” and 
“Abolition of Unearned Increment and 
Organization of Labor.” 

From a moral point of view the author 
holds that Socialism may be defined thus: 

“*All for each; each for all.” It means 
from the individual the utmost for the whole; 
from the community it means the best for the 
weakest. It is the denial of the ape and tiger 
qualities and an appeal to the higher motives 
of justice, compassion and public spirit. 
It is along this line that Socialism is making 
its most powerful appeal to-day and gaining 
the largest number of adherents. Will any 
one seriously affirm that this is something 
other than Christian, or, indeed, that it was 
not the very starting-point of the Christian 
appeal? ‘It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven that one of these little 
ones should perish.” ‘He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall 
find it.’ ‘Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
This it is which is lending to Socialism the 
fervor of a new religion, and yet it is only the 
religion of Jesus making its appeal to modern 
needswith its original end in view. If it 
were concerned only with the meat that per- 
isheth it would not arouse the enthusiasm 
it is proving itself able to do in the minds and 
hearts of the rising generation. Its power 
is due to the fact that it promises opportunity 
for the release of higher energies and nobler 
motives than can find free play amid the 
hampering conditions of modern industrial- 
ism. It sees clearly that before refinement 
and culture are possible, not to speak of 
nobleness of thought and aim, the foundations 
of physical efficiency must be laid strong and 
deep. . . . It is all very well for the Chris- 
tian to be taught to show sympathy with those 
in sorrow, to wipe all tears away, and to bind 
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up the broken-hearted; but what is urgently 
needed is that he should learn to attack the 
root causes of sorrow and tears and broken 
hearts, which is precisely what the average 
Christian seldom thinks of doing. 


“Few would quarrel with Socialism if it 
were understood to mean no more than that 
every man should be free to be and give his 
best to the community without hurting or 
impoverishing any one else. But this, many 
would say, is just what Socialism would render 
impossible, for it would mean the creation 
of a cast-iron economic system in which true 
individuality would be crushed. This is a 
curious argument to bring forward in face of 
the achievements of individualism in the 
past or even in the present, but it is quite 
honestly made by people who would become 
Socialists to-morrow if they could only be 
sure that their fears in this respect were 
groundless. It may seem a_ paradoxical 
thing to say that the most conspicuous fruit 
of unrestrained individualism has been the 
crushing of individuality and that the thing 
most to be hoped for from Socialism will be 
the development of individuality, but it is so.” 

Mr. Campbell says that more than one- 
half of all the lands of the United Kingdom 
are owned by 2,500 people, and more than 
one-third of the entire wealth of the land 
is enjoyed by less than one-thirtieth of the 
people. 

““The classes on or below the poverty line 
of earnings not exceeding a guinea a week 
per family number 1,292,737, or 30.7 per 
cent. of the whole population. To these 
must be added 99,830 inmates of workhouses, 
hospitals, prisons, industrial schools, etc., 
making altogether nearly 1,400,000 persons 
in this one city alone whose condition even 
the most optimistic socia] student can hardly 
deem satisfactory.” 

Seldom has a stronger or clearer portrayal 
been given than is here presented of the grim 
and terrible struggle of the many that the 
few may enjoy unearned increment and vast 
sums which they do not earn and which fre- 
quently prove an irresistible ‘temptation 
to the various forms of excess which luxury 
encourages when the mind is not occupied 
by any serious purpose.” And very earnest 
is his plea to men and women who think 
and feel: 

“Let me beg my readers,” he says, “to 
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ponder these facts carefully and endeavor 
to realize something of what they mean in 
bitter struggle, hopeless indifference, deaden- 
ing of finer feelings and impulses, reckless- 
ness, ignorance, animalism and prodigal! 
waste of life and energy. Is there any sane 
man who would not wish to see such a condi- 
tion of things altered ?” 

He next proceeds to notice the failure of all 
palliative measures and the imperative neces- 
sity of some scientific and fundamentally 
just plan of procedure that shall abolish 
uninvited poverty, make the slum a thing of 
the past, and environ every son and daughter 
of the State with conaitions that make for 
righteousness, prosperity, peace, happiness 
and development. 

And this brings him to the consideration 
of “The Socializing of Natural Resources.” 
This is perhaps the most important chapter 
in the book, for it deals with certain great 
and fundamental facts that represent the 
next step in democratic advance,—the taking 
over of the natural monopolies and the secur- 
ing of the land for the benefit of all the chil- 
dren of the Common Father instead of per- 
mitting this great gift of God to be monopo- 
lized by the few so that the many become 
dependent. We could heartily wish that 
this chapter might be read by every young 
man and woman in America. But our 
author does not stop here. He does not 
believe in any sudden or revolutionary step 
taken in a violent manner. He would buy 
out the present holders of natural resources 
and public utilities, but he would move stead- 
ily forward with eyes fixed on the great goal 
of equal justice for all and special privileges 
for none, and the organization of society 
in such a manner that all men and women, 
and little children, could grow Godward 
under a normal, healthful and upward- 
impelling influence. The three last chapters 
of the volume deal in a deeply thoughtful 
way with “The Socializing of Industry” 
and “The Socialized State.” 

The volume is one of the most profoundly 
thoughtful popular treatises dealing with 
the world-wide struggle and _ irrepressible 
conflict for economic independence that has 
yet appeared from the pen of a moral ideal- 
ist. The Rev. R. J. Campbell is a worthy 
successor to Canon Kingsley and Frederic 
D. Maurice. 

B. O. FLower. 
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PRAEGER PR 

NE OF the most noble distinguishing 
marks of a broadly cultured and truly 

civilized man is his willingness to hear both sides 
of a controversy before sitting in judgment. 
Sometimes, however, all of us allow our 
prejudices and preconceived ideas to make 
us prejudge a belief or person against whom 
almost every hand is raised. But if we 
are wise and true to our better selves, we will 
always be ready to reverse our judgment 
if we find from further reading and investiga- 
tion that we have judged unjustly. 

There is no subject in civilization to-day 
about which there is so much ignorance and 
general misconception as philosophical anar- 
chy, and of a thousand who indiscriminately 
denounce anarchism, perhaps not ten can 
give a clear idea of the teachings, ideals and 
aspirations of this school of philosophers. 
There are several reasons for this: (1) The 
comparatively smal] band of irresponsibles 
who have advocated and practiced “propa- 
ganda by the act of violence” have horrified 
the world, and few have taken the trouble 
to find out the facts which Mr. Alvan F. 
Sanborn in his magnificent work, Paris and 
the Social Revolution, has clearly pointed 
out in discussing French anarchists,—that 
is, that the men who have committed assassina- 
tions and like deeds of violence have in almost 
every instance been at the start gentle, 
loving peaceable and peace-loving individ- 
uals, who, however, have been driven to 
desperation and extremity by persecutions, 
privations and hardships born of injustice. 
(2) For years it has been the custom of the 
conventional press to charge various crimes 
to anarchists, though the latter may have 
been entirely innocent of the offences in 
question. (3) No great economic phil- 
osophy has been more systematically misrep- 
resented than philosophical anarchy. (4) To 
most persons trained in the schools of modern 

*Books intended for review in Tae Arena should be 

Editorial Departmen 


addressed to B. O. Flower, t, Tax 
Arena, Boston, Mass. 
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civilization, the teachings of the great anarch- 
ist philosophers seem as impossible of realiza- 
tion as the injunction of the Sermon on the 
Mount which related to turning the cheek 
and giving the cloak to the man had forcibly 
relieved one of his coat. (5) There have 
been few books that have clearly and ably 
set forth the anarchist philosophy as taught 
by its greatest apostles. 

The work that is before us removes this 
last-named difficulty, as it gives the quintes- 
sence of anarchy as presented in the words 
of such great masters among the philosophical 
anarchists as Proudhon, Bakounine, Stirner, 
Kropotkin and Tolstoi, together with a 
remarkably clear, fair and concise discus- 
sion of the anarchistic tenets, by Dr. Paul 
Eltzbacher, a ripe scholar, not an anarchist 
himself, but who in his writings has opposed 
the philosophy and who in the closing pages 
of his work essays to refute the positions 
taken by the great anarchists. 

It is a singular fact that two of the most 
popular and lucid presentations of anarchy 
and the ideals of the anarchists have come 
from the pen of scholars who were not them- 
selves anarchists. We refer to this treatise 
by Dr. Eltzbacher and to the recently pub- 
lished work, Paris and the Social Revolution, 
by Alvan F. Sanborn. 

Dr. Eltzbacher deserves great credit, not 
only for his own fair and luminous exposition 
of the philosophy of anarchy, but also for the 
manner in which he has presented the thoughts 
of the greatest anarchistic masters in their 
own words. In both these labors he has 
shown a degree of fairness and a desire to 
give his readers a true digest of the thoughts 
of the master philosophers that is exceptional 
in modern writing. Mr. Steven T. Byington 
in an excellent preface observes that: 

“Eltzbacher recognizes his duty to present 
the strongest points of the Anarchist sides 
and does this so faithfully that one often 
wonders if the man can repeat these words 
without feeling their cogency. . . . Next to 
impartiality, if not even before it, we need 
intelligence in our compiler; and we have 
it. Few men, even inside the movement, 
would have been more successful than Eltz- 
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bacher in picking out the important parts 
of the Anarchist doctrines, and the quotations 
that will show these important parts as they 
are. I do not mean that this accuracy has 
not exceptions—many exceptions, if you 
count such things as the failure to give due 
weight to some clause which might restrict 
or modify the application of the words used; 
a few serious exceptions, of which we reap 
the fruit in his final summary. But in 
admitting these errors I do not retract my 
statement that Eltzbacher has made his 
compilation as accurate as any man could be 
expected to. . . . The net result is that we 
have here, without doubt, the most complete 
and accurate presentation of Anarhcism 
that has ever been given or ever will be given 
in so short a space. If any one wants a fuller 
and more trustworthy account, he will posi- 
tively have to go direct to the writings of 
the Anarchists themselves; nowhere else 
can he find anything so good as Eltzbacher. 

. .. The collection of quotations, which 

form three-fourths of the book both in bulk 

and importance, is as much the best part as 
it is the biggest.” 

It is in the master thoughts of a master 
anarchist as given in this volume that most 
readers will find the chief interest, though 
the more thoughtful who desire to gain the 
best conception of anarchy, that a single 
moderate-sized volume can give will peruse 
the entire work, which consists of eleven 
chapters and might well be divided into two 
parts: one in which the author presents 
anarchism and his view in regard to it under 
the headings of “The Problem,” “Law, the 
State. Property” “The Anarchistic Teach- 
ings,” and “ Anarchism and Its Species,” the 
other devoted to the presentation of selections 
from the writings of the anarchist masters, 
including Godwin, Proudhon, Stirner, Bakou- 
nine, Kropotkin, Tucker and Tolstoi. 

The work is beautifully gotten up and is a 
volume that should find a place in the libra- 
ries of all thinkers interested in political, 
social and economic philosophy, whether 
or not they have sympathy with its philosophic 
concepts. 

Eagle Oak and Other Poems. By Captain 
Samuel H. Newberry. LIllustrated. Cloth. 
Pp. 426. Price, $1.50 net. Richmond, 

’ Virginia: The Everett Waddy Company. 


THe avuruor of this volume is a sturdy, 


the Day. 


noble-minded son of Virginia whose life 
has been spent in faithfully doing the duty 
he believed he owed to God, his native state 
and to humanity. During many years Cap- 
tain Newberry penned from time to time 
little verses descriptive of scenes, emotions 
and impressions which haunted his mind. 
These verses are now gathered into a well- 
printed and illustrated volume of over four 
hundred pages, entitled Eagle Oak and Other 
Poems. While many of the lines are musical 
and pleasing, the compositions do not evince 
the imaginatiave power that characterizes 
true poetry, and in a time like the present, 
when unless verses be marked by great excel- 
lence people prefer prose, it is doubtful 
whether this work will appeal to the public, 
although to the author’s large circle of friends 
it will doubtless be a much-prized volume. 
Below we give a few typical stanzas illus- 
trative of the author’s verse. These lines 
are from a little poem entitled “Life’s Duty”: 


“Hearts that throb to human love 
Are cups of earthly pleasure, 
Which sparkle in the sun of life, 
When filled with Heaven’s treasure. 


“Feet that hurry feet to meet 
a er eae 
Are messengers that fly between 
To-day and each to-morrow. 


“*Eyes that give their love for li a 
eyes that shine the bri 
Hearts thai that bleed for those that ed 
Are hearts that beat the lightest. 


“The soul its energies ‘must bend 
To mount on wings still 
And reach that home above 
In love’s chariot of fire.” 


stars 


The Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 
Cloth, Pp. 420. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Tue Broken Roap” is a story of 
English rule in India. It deals particularly 
with the complications arising when native 
princes are sent to England to be edu- 
cated. In England they are treated as 
equals, flattered, petted and made much of. 
When they return to India they are obliged 
to settle down among their own people, sub- 
ject to the orders of English petty officials. 
They have lost all taste for the native life, 
and they are looked down upon by the English 
residents. If perchance an East Indian 
so educated has the misfortune to fall in 
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love with a woman of the dominant race, 
the situation becomes stil] more serious. 
The effect produced by this conditien of 
affairs depends largely upon the tempera- 
ment of the particular individual in question. 

This novel is a story of the friendship 
between a young English engineer and an 
Indian Prince who is the victim of pre- 
cisely the above circumstances. Shere Ali’s 
father was a great admirer of the English 
and determined that his son should be edu- 
cated in such a manner as to enable him 
to carry out his policy of furthering in every 
way possible the British interests in India. 
The young man returns to his native prov- 
ince filled with enthusiasm which is quickly 
chilled as he becomes aware of his true posi- 
tion. While in England he has fallen in 
love with a vain, frivolous woman who has 
encouraged him merely because of the jewels 
which he has lavished upon her. When 
his people demand that he shall wed a woman 
of his own blood, he finds it impossible to 
accede to their wishes, believing that Violet 
Oliver is true to him. Gradually the fact 
of her perfidy is forced upon him, and hence- 
forth he becomes a bitter enemy of the English, 
leading the natives in a revolt which can 
have but one outcome—defeat. 

In contrast with the tragedy of Shere 
Ali’s wrecked life the story of Dick Linforth 
and the road whose completion has come 
down to him as an inheritance from his 
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HE RECENT PANIC AND THE PRES- 

ENT DEADLY PERIL TO AMERI- 

CAN PROSPERITY: The special atten- 

tion of our readers is called to Mr. Alfred O. Croz- 

ier’s thoughtful and disquieting contribution which 

appears in this issue. . Crozier is the author of 
most im t politi i 


—— agnet, . novel which gives So wast 
ic, accurate an i -picture 
criminal rich reat tmaster-gamblers and 
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father seems somewhat colorless, although 
it gives the title to the volume. 

From a literary point of view the novel 
is admirable. All the characters are well 
drawn and the interest never flags. 

Amy C. Ricu. 


The Boy G . By E. J. Houston, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 320. 
Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: Henry Alte- 
mus Company. 


Tus work possesses a double merit. It 
is a well-written and interesting story of 
boy life in a Pennsylvania school, full of 
incidents yet healthful in tone—just such a 
book as boys of from twelve to sixteen 
years of age would enjoy. But its special 
virtue is found in the vast fund of interesting 
scientific facts, especially relating to geology 
and chemistry, that are here given in such 
a way as to make a lasting impression on 
the mind of the young. 

The author is a _ well-known scientist 
and a teacher of natural philosophy and 
physical geography. 

The chapter dealing with earthquakes 
and their causes is of special interest and 
value, but almost every discussion con- 
tains popular instruction in geology and 
chemistry, presented in a most pleasing 


manner. 
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people but the very life of free institutions—the 
pes te eae So erent of the Republic in the 

of the money-mad Wall-Street gamblers. 
The Life and Art of F. Edwin Elwell: Our illus- 
paper in our series es for present 
which are devoted to American men of art and 
many of Mr. Exwe11’s fine statues will prove one 
of most interesting art features in the maga- 
zines of the month. 
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the visionary and im ical character of men 
who assumed to em, or because of the 
absence of the cotperative spirit among the master 
spirits. But in spite of these failures on the one 
hand “s diecret = attempts to deceive the 
le reten codperative experiments, 
the ao pce toward brotherhood in business 
is steadily advancing. Nowhere in the world has 
the advance been so marked or the results so satis- 
factory in every as in Great Britain, and 
it affords us great pleasure to be able to present to 
our readers a a ee eee sere he 
Tue Arena by Mr. J. C. Gray, the eral secre- 
tary of the Cotperative Union of Great Britain. 
Mr. Gray is the master spirit or — hand in 
this t codperative movement which last year 
disbursed about fifty-five million dollars to the 
codperators in Great Britain, which under other 
circumstances would have found its way into the 
pockets of trusts, monopolies or middlemen. 


Some Religious and Philosophical Discussions: 
In the essay entitled The Christian Science Concept 
of Deity Mr. Grorce H. Moors, a prominent 
member of the Boston Christian Science organiza- 
tion, gives an admirable and authoritative pre- 
sentation of the beliefs of Christian Scientists 
. eS See written in a most 
admirable spirit and marked by a degree of lucidity 
rarely resent in discussions of this character. In 
the “Quiet Hour” we have considered Emerson 


as the -philosopher, taking “The Sphinx” as 
an illustration of how this master thinker presented 
the great problem of life, veiled in allegory and 

uu per- 


garbed in verse; while in Science and the 
natural Mr. Fexuanpr has presented with great 
wer and clearness the views and concepts of a 
number of the bravest and most thoughtful 
religious scholars of our time. 


Important Political, Social and Economic Con- 
tributions: Besides the paper contributed to this 
number of THe Arena by Mr. Crozizr, this issue 
contains a number of other contributions which 
will be of special interest to students ‘of present- 
day problems who are awake to the serious char- 
acter of the crisis now facing the American people 
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Probably the most notable of these contributions is 
by Mr. Grorce LLEWELLYN Ress, entitled Roose- 
velt as a ionist, in which the author clearly 
shows the reason why the President is no serious 
menace to oS No man who makes 
the fundamental principles of free institutions and 
just government subservient to the ization or 
or the political machine of his party can lead the 
nation out of the bon into which it has fallen 
through the mastership of the political boss. 


The United States Trust is a deeply thoughtful 
paper by an army man and contains much matter 
al elated © ut bun inking. While in 
“The Mirror of the Present” we have dealt some- 
= at en a 2 Rule or i 

upremacy an ie t attempt o e 
plutocratic wreckers to hang the Democratic 


party. 


Manujacturing-Works High School for Young 
Women: The thoughtful paper by Wittiam Tum, 
which a in the December ARENA, is com- 
plemented in this issue by a brief paper in which 
the author outlines a ical plan for a manufac- 
——— high school for young women, where 
girls desiring to obtain a higher education but whose 
means are limited, would be able to do so under 
conditions that would be helpful, and wherein 
they would be able to maintain the sturdy, inde- 
pendent spirit which has always been the glory 
of the American people. 


Sixty Years’ Futile Battle of Legislation With 
Drink: In our December issue we published a 
as and extended paper entitled One Hun- 
dred Years’ Battle With the Poison Trust, pi 
expressly for our pages by Cuartes R. Jones, 
chairman of the Associated Prohibition Press. 
In this issue we meek ~~ —< “3 ar 
tion in a paper ‘or E A e 
well-known ii of Looking Forward and Pe 
economic works, Mr. Pamir Rappaport. Mr. 
RappaPort’s conclusions are based chiefly upon 
data furnished by late census reports, and many 
of the facts given are of a truly startling character. 








